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Electrically 
Started and Lighted 


HIS is the first car of its 
} size, capacity, power 
and electrical equip- 

ment to sell below $1000! 


Though the price is lower 
than ever, the quality is main- 
tained throughout. All ma- 
terials, metals and workman- 
ship are of the very best. 

This newest Overland has 
the genuine fashionable 
stream-line body design. 


The body color is Brew- 
ster green—always so rich 
and attractive. It is neatly 
trimmed with fine hair-line 
striping of ivory white. 

The electric starting and 
electric lighting equipment is 
one of the most reliable and 
best established on the market. 


There is also a high tension 
magneto which is indepen- 
dent of the starting and light- 
ing system and requires no 
dry cells. 


This car rides just like it 
looks—beautifully. The new, 
long, improved underslung 
rear springs give maximum 
riding comfort under all con- 
ditions. 

Tires are 33 x 4” all a- 
round. Never before has a 
car at this price come equip- 
ped with such large tires. 


It seats five adults com- 
fortably, without crowding. 
It is a big, spacious five-pas- 
senger touring car. 


It has the famous Over- 
land 30h. p. motor of remark- 
able strength, speed, dura- 
bility and economy, develop- 
ing more power than you will 
ever require. 

This car at this price is 
destined to be known as the 
greatest motor car achieve- 
ment of the season. 


Orders are now being 
taken for immediate delivery. 


Following are a few of 
the many high-grade 
features 


30 h. p. motor 
Stream-line body 
Ample room for 5 
Electrically start 
Electrically lighted 
Electric horn 
High-tension eto 
All electric switches on in- 


strument board of cowl dash 
Ventilating, rain-vision type 
windshield 


High-grade upholstery 

Thermo-syphon cooling 

Five bearing crankshaft 

Rear axle; floating type 

Rear springs; extra long, un- 
derslung, 3-4 elliptic 

106 inch wheelbase 

33 inch x 4 inch tires 

Demountable rims 

One extra rim 

Left-hand drive 

Center control 

Body color: Brewster green 
with ivory white striping 

Mohair top, top boot, robe 
rail, foot rest, speedometer 
tire carriers, full set of 
tools, jack and pump. 


ngers 


Handsome catalog on request. Please address Dept. 104. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Model 80 Prices: 


5 Passenger Touring Car - $1075 
2 Passenger Roadster - $1050 


Model 81 Prices: 


5 Passenger Touring Car <- = $850 
2 Passenger Roadster - = $795 
Delivery Ween with closed body $895 
Delivery Wagon with open body $850 


4 Passenger Coupe + 
All prices f. o. b, 


Model 80 Prices: 
$1600 
Toledo, Ohio 





















We will 

ful and guarantee his honesty any more 
you would Introduce s dishonest person to 
your bank and tee his note. We refuse 
thousands of d: worth of advertising each mon 
because we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
or their tions our Our guarantee 
covers the manufact ‘s buy 
of the local deajer or direct from t . 
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BREEDERS AND ADVERTISERS 
The other day the tremendous loss of 


horses in the European war, where the | The 


average life of a cavalry horse seems to be 
less than two months, led me to study the 
effect of this war on the horse industry in 
the United States and in the world. 


I found that almost every horse that |‘ 


had any considerable value above the 
common run at this time could trace his 
ancestry back through some well defined 
family of horses. 

This is true of the Percherons in France, 
the Belgians in Belgium, the Shires and 
Clydes and Suffolks in England and the 


i3 descendants of all these horses in America. 
7 


What is true of the heavy draft horses 


4s | is true of horses designed for lighter work, 


for saddle horses or for speed. The best 
of these families have been saved as breed- 


75| ing animals for many years, running back 


35-48 into thousands of years in some cases. 
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You cannot spend your spare time to 
better advantage than by studying im- 
proved methods and investigating the 
developments of helps for the farm and 
the farm home. Our advertisers can help 
you. 





14 | good colts 
64 | breeders 





33 | In this country the powerful, compact and 
4g} enduring Morgan horses all trace their 
#8 | ancestry to a single individual and that | Fo 
47-36 | horse, Justin Morgan, has left the stamp 
#41 of his individuality on Morgan horses in 
$6 | every part of the United States. 


I find that when these horses are offered 
for sale as breeding animals their value 


73 | depends on two things—their individual 
48 | character and their ability to trace their 
60/ancestry back to the original Morgan 


horses, both of which would indicate their 
ability to transmit the dominant Morgan 
features to their offspring. 

The men who are selling advertised mer- 
chandise of quality are in the same posi- 
tion as the men who are selling horses of 
quality with a pedigree or cattle or hogs 
or chickehs of quality with a pedigree. 

Just as the best specimen of each fam- 
ily of horses at this time is a development 


of the best qualities in all his ancestors, rt 


so the advertised product of today is a de- 


8 volopment and a constant improvement 
on the products that have been sold over | M 


that advertised name for years. 


When a horse fails to come up to the| 


Ccctineanio-. cod caeianarenal 
animal, when a mer- 
chandise fails to come up to the standard 
of the advertiser, it is 


ap ener oe 
18 If it is sold it does not carry the brand 


A breeder would be throwing away the 
result of years of effort if he allowed his 
stock to deteriorate. An advertiser is in 
the same position. He must keep up his 
quality or he throws away the result of 


years of effort in building up a reputation | Breed 


through advertising. 

Branded and advertised merchandise is 
always a safer purchase than unbranded 
and unadvertised merchandise, just as 

i animals are safer purchases for 
eding purposes than scrubs without a 


You may get a good colt from a scrub 
breeder, but you are almost sure to get 
_— i and ——s 

. ou may get good m an- 
dise that is not branded or advertised, but 
you are almost sure to get good merchan- 
dise from advertisers in reliable farm 


papers 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





Successful Farming’s guarantee 
at the head of this page applies to 
every advertisement in the paper. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING Dec., 1914 





A. STORY- 





about making money 





FARMER had a wood 
A lot that he had used 

only as a source of 
fire-wood. As no saw mill 
man had ever been around 
to buy the trees to saw into 
lumber, this farmer had been 
for a long time burning up good , 
money because he didn’t know that. * 
he could make lumber money from 
those trees of his. But one day he 
saw an advertisement of the ‘American’ Saw 
Mill and sent for a booklet on “Making Money 
Off the Wood Lot’. He learned from this book 
that his trees were worth a whole lot more as 
lumber than as cord-wood, and that he himself 
could, with an ‘‘American’”’ Mill and his farm 
engine and farm help, make (at a few dollars 
per thousand) lumber that would easily bring 
him from $25 to $40 per thousand feet, accord- 
ing to the kind of wood he had. He found that 
even the sawdust was worth money and that 
he’d have plenty of fire-wood from the tops and 
slabs. Looking into things a little, he learned 
that he could saw the maximum amount of lum- 
ber per horse-power with an “American” Mill 
and that as no experience was needed he could 
run it himself. 

So this farmer bought an “American” Mill, 
belted it to his engine, cut and piled his logs; 
and he and the boys put in their time after har- 
vest sawing out 
a lumber crop. 
Some of this 
lumber he kept 
for himself, for a 
big new barn he 
decided to put 
up. For he’d 
needed a new 
barn for a long 
time, but 
thought he 
couldn’t afferd 
it with lumber 
prices so high. But with his “Ameri- 
can’”’ he got all the lumber he needed, 











and just the sizes he needed, 
at the mere cost of making 
it. And the rest of the lum- 
ber he sold at market prices 
right in his own neighborhood. 

At the end of the year the 
farmer found that his work had 
more than paid for his mill, and 
+ he had a first-class mill on hand 
Sy..-°4= ready for another year’s work. 
Of course the neighbors heard 
about what he had been doing and began to think 
about making money off their own wood lots. 
So he went to them and made a deal to saw their 
timber into lumber during the next fall and win- 
ter. Insome cases he agreed to do this on shares 
and in others charged so much per thousand feet 
sawed. He found the light, sturdy, portable 
“American” -Mill just the machine for this cus- 
tom sawing. The upshot of it all was’ that this 
farmer found himself, after a while, with a good 
paying lumbering business that he could run at 
times when the farm didn't need him. He kept 
his engine and his teams busy the year ‘round 
and made money all the time, instead of only 
when his crops were sold. 

A little later he added an “Up-To-Date” 
Shingle machine for making shingles and lath, 
box boards and crate slats and fence pickets. 
And he got a “Clipper” Wood Saw to cut up 

— the slabs and 
‘ j { tops into cord- 
1," pe ly 


ye ™, 


wood lengths. 


For he had 
learned that 
any machine 
made by the 
American Saw 
Mill Machinery 
Company is a 
money-maker 
for the man who 
owns it. 











HAT this farmer 

did any farmer 
who has a wood lot 
ean do. And even if 
you haven't a grove 
of your own, you can 
build up a custom 
sawing business with 
those in your neigh- 
borhood who have 
timber. Hundreds and 
hundreds of farmers 
all over the country 
are making money 
with “American” Saw 





For Your Convenience 











American Saw Mill 
Machinery Co. 
(Address our nearest office) 


Hackettstown,, N.J. New York Chicage 
Atlanta New Orleans Seattle 


Please send me your free book 


Mills. Right now is t 
the time for you to PROGR SE 66 b%.. Woivs - reused ddRbaHS> doe ‘ 
look into this farm 
lumbering business 
and order your “American” Mill. We can make prompt delivery and you can gd at once. Fa RE ar re ty et 


Don't wait till next year. Make this winter a harvest time. Keep the 
engine earning money through the winter. Fill out the coupon now and 


s and 
ae ~ mail ft today. 



























TO THE BIG HEARTED FARMER 


Suffering Humanity Appeals to His Generosity 


ITTLE do we 
realize the dis- 
tress, the mis- 

ery, the want, of 
the suffering people 
of Europe. Thou- 
sandsof children are 
homeless, father- 
less; thousands of 
women are staring 
actual starvation in 
the face. Thou- 
sands are without 
shelter against the 
weather of a winter 
colder than the win- 
ters experignced in 
the larger portion of 
the territory 
reached by Success- 
ful Farming. 
ium, the most un- 
ortunate, although 
the least respon- 
sible, is as far north 
as Winnipeg, Can- 
ada. We call upon 
our reacers to help. 
The eight hundred 
thousand readers of 
Successful Farming 
by only the small- 
est contribution, 
can actually save 
the lives, yesactual- 
ly save the lives of 
hundreds, if not 
thousands. Only a 
mite will furnish 
warmth and food 
for the forlorn, distressed mothers and children. Will you help? 
Send direct to us your dime, your quarter, your dollar, or as 
much as you can spare. Every cent will be put into the hands 
of good Christian people who will see that it is spent for starv- 
ing humanity—and when you sit down in your own comfort- 
able home to enjoy the bounty of our favored country, sur- 
rounded by your family, may you have a feeling of heart-felt 
thankfulness that you have been so favored that you might 
make this contribution, and never miss it; your family will 
never feel the loss of what may mean all in all to some poor 
soul in war-ridden Europe. This money will be sent to the 
Red Cross to help relieve suffering wherever it may be found, 
regardless of country or nationality. Read this letter: 
Editor of Life: 

As an American woman who has spent nine happy summers in this beauti- 
ful corner of France, I feel that we all owe it a debt in this hour of adversity. 

Day after day I see hundreds of refugees pour in from Belgium and France; 
starving, ragged, despairing from scenes of carnage and murder, bereft of 
homes, relatives and resources. They are largely peasants, but many from 
Louvain and Charleroi are cultivated, finely bred aged men and women and 
children of all ages. They are thrown like bits of wreckage by the storm rag~ 
ing over Europe up to this isolated corner of Brittany, where even the rich 
find money scarce, and where, in a few weeks, coal and wood will be scarce also. 

This disaster is far worse than that of Messina, for now there is no other 
land to fly to; no other people to aid. We Americans and English, having 
laid aside fine raiment and social pleasures, are at work at the once smart 
Hotel Royal, now a hospital for the wounded, which arrive daily by hundreds, 
two deep on straw. These refugees are adrift, like leaves in a storm, shorn 
of everything which makes life possible. They sleep also on straw, in garages, 
cafes and villas. Listen to tales which I have heard, and of sights which my 
eyes have seen, and which Monsieur Crolard, Mayor of Dinard, will vouch 
for, and let your hearts leap to aid them: 

Last night, in the garage of the Grand Hotel, slept seven little girls, all 
under seven, whose ragged daintiness proved former love and luxury. They 
have lost s1l—parents and home—and do not even know the names of their 
villages. Their feet are bleeding from tramping fields; their tear-stained 
faces pinched from starvation: Four others, more fortunate, came seventy 
miles in a Belgian bread cart, pulled by a dog. I have talked with a young 
mother whose baby we buried last night. A musket battered in its chest 
when its mother tried to push aside the barrel which shot her husband. 

A child of seven has one hand gone, cut from his mother’s clasp because 
he detained her flight from a home the soldiers were in haste to burn. An old 
man is living and here, because he was so clever as to lie down as though 
dead when troopers, who had locked forty such in a room, told them to “dance 
for their lives,”’ while they shot at them through the shutters from the street. 

This story is corroborated by four witnesses. A baker was bidden to 
bake. He complied until flour was exhausted, and was shot, before his wife, 
because they claimed he refused to tell where more flour was hidden. Then 
his wife was bidden to divulge, and to punish her “obstinacy,” her husband, 
She is quite demented and sits 
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before her eyes, was thrust into the furnace. 


from Antwerp into Holland when the Germans bombarded 
that city. Arriving at the Ditch border, the Holland soldiers 
took the little ones in charge and cared for them until 
homes were found for these children of destiny 
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gazing silently at un- 
known horrors.All are 
innocent victims of an 
unrighteous war, and 
for many nights slept in 
fields, dug for carrots 
with bare hands, drank 
from muddied pools, 
with the flames of burn- 
ing homes on the sky 
behind them, and de- 
spair ahead. Their 
clothing is in tatters, 
their shoes in pieces. 
With our best efforts we 
cannot clothe these 
hundreds who increase 
daily. Troops at the 
front send for food. Our 
horses and motors have 
all been taken by the 
army, and this formerly 
bright little town of 
luxury is now just a 
shelter for the hunted 
who are at bay against 
misfortune. What will 
become of them? 


I beg you in happy, 
safe America to deny 
yourselves a cigar, a 
theatre seat and an 
extra hat and help us to 
help them. Ten cents 
will buy a child ten 
rolls of bread. Fifty 
cents will cover little 
feet which never again 
will be caressed by a 
mother. A dollar wiil 
buy a shawl for a widow. Give, give, I beg of your generous hearts. America 
has led the world in charity for less worthy causes. Compassion knows no 
nationality. Pity blesses the giver and the poor. You mothers, when you 
tuck your children safely into bed at night, remember these little beings, 
reared in no less care and luxury, who are adrift in a world which has used 
them ill. The aged, too, like older children, having lived, have earned rest 
before death, yet they, too, are cast out from homes, knowing nothing of 
where dear ones are, their sons at the front fighting the enemy which has de 
stroyed them, for honor’s sake. 

All Europe is one great slaughter house. Paris no longer can send us money 
from our bank accounts, and could you see this tragic procession file out from 
beneath St. Malo’s eleventh-century gates, all one’s wealth is not enough to 
heal their broken hearts and bodies. 

In the name of pity and human sympathy, I implore your aid, for America 
is the only place which we can turn to now. Dry these tears. Comfort these 
children. Assuage this tragic old age. National prejudice is forgotten here. 
I have seen German prisoners at Dinan better housed than these for whom 
I plead, for France has proved her civilization in kindness to the fallen enemy. 
These victims have harmed no living creature, yet have seen their loved ones 
shot down like dogs, their daughters insulted and maimed past help. Will 
you give? Of course youwwill give, quickly, before the tide of suffering swamps 
our powers to compete with it. 
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2 Nina Larrey Duryea. 
Read these short excerpts from press dispatches which do 
not commence to tell the story. 


“The tidal wave of war has carried a thousand homeless babies on its crest 
and cast them on the hospitable shores of Holland! 

“Little weeping, starving mites, lost to their frenzied parents in the rushing 
avalanche of refugees, their plight forms the most poignant protest against 
the cruel game of torture, death and devastation that now holds all Europe 
in its mighty grasp. Surely many of them will never see their mothers again!” 

“Orphaned by confusion—not death—these little innocents, blameless for 
conditions that have wrecked their lives right at the start, they are being adopted 
by the kindly mothers of Holland. Nearly every home in Amsterdam houses 
Belgian children. 

“Frightened out of the very knowledge of their own names, identification 
seems impossible, and the little ones can only cry silently and wonder what the 
gain and glory may be in this great game their elders call war.”’ 

“T have just been up at the central station, where trainloads of refugees 
are arriving from overcrowded, understaffed but everwilling Rosendaal. 
Motors, driven by soldiers, meet them and hurry them off with their pathetic 
little bundles to shelter in the bourse and in diamond-cutting factories which 
are standing idle through the war, to private homes thrown open to the home- 
less, and to hotels that take them in for the most trivial sums if they offer to 
pay, and for nothing if they have no money.” 

“A little girl of seven arrived all alone by train. She s too_tired and 
frightened to give her name or any information that will help to trace her 
family.” 

“A porter employed at a hotel—a man who is keeping five children on a 

Continued on page 21 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 

C AN you close your eyes to the war news that fillsthe papers 

long enough to catch the old fashioned Christmas spirit? 
he old fashioned Christmas was a heart to heart Christmas, a 
family reunion like unto the reunion of loved ones in heaven, 
which all good people hope and pray for. Away with the com- 
mercialized Christmas spirit of today. It leads to extravagant 
buying, an extension of the list of gifts until men groan under 
the burden of the cost of Christraas. 

Can we celebrate the birthday of the Prince of Peace when all 
Europe is at war, the most terrible war ever known? Can we 
still cling to the old hope of the millenium when we see the shal- 
lowness of civilization? Remember this, and keep your faith 
strong—this war no more represents Christian nations, or Chris- 
tianity, than the bypocrisy of the Scribes and Pharisees, which 
Christ so bitterly condemned, represented Christianity. 
Christians have been dragged into this war by powers that 
know not the Christ spirit. Let us not unjustly condemn those 
who could not help themselves. The shame of it is that Chris- 
tianity does not manifest more power—enough power to prevent 
such a terrible war. 

But can we non-combatants in this good old U. 8. A., who 
enjoy the blessings of peace because of the “‘watchful waiting’ 
of our President, catch the old Christmas spirit, the non-com- 
mercial spirit of loving remembrances and reunions? Let ue 
try with all our hearts. 

DO CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EARLY 

M' )RE and more this is done by the city people who have 

it constantly brought to their attention by placards and 
vdvertising. This is done so as to prevent the terrible strain 
of overwork upon the clerks who pay so heavily for the thought- 
lessness of those who delays hopping and rush in at alate day 
and hour. Farm felks may not know that if they delay shop- 
ping until Christmas week that they get only the culls of trade 
that the early city shoppers have looked over and left. 

You are not only getting selection by shopping early and a 
better price but you do a great kindness to the clerks who have 
to meet this unusual shopping strain of holiday time. The 
really best way to save money in shopping is to buy out of 
season everything not subject to the changes of fashion. Sum- 
mer goods of all kinds are a bargain in the fall before they are 


put away. Winter goods are a bargain in the spring, and often 


the bargains are good enough to pay good interest on the time 
the investment cannot be used by the purchaser. Do the Christ- 
mas shopping early. 


STOCK SHOWS CALLED OFF 
HE International Live Stock Exposition which was to be 
held in Chicago on November 28th, to December 5th, and 
the American Royal Live Stock Show which was to take place 
at Kansas City, November 16th to 21st, have been called off on 
account of the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. 

Both federal and state authorities are enforcing strenuous 
measures to stamp out this dread disease which is so great a 
menace to the live stock industry and it is to be hoped that their 
efforts will result in speedy and complete success. Every 


stockman, as well as those interested in the traneportation and 
handling of live stock, should cooperate with the authorities to 
the fullest extent. 


PHYSICAL DEFECTS IN CHILDREN 

MAY of the ills of life could easily be remedied if taken in 

childhood. Irregular, unsightly teeth can be straightened 
quite easily in youth, and even in adult age, but with more pain 
and with less speed. This, however should be done by the 
dentist who specializes in orthodontia (tooth regulation). 
. Deformed legs can be broken and straightened, put into the 
proper hip joint socket when out of place (indicated by a short 
leg), and deformities of the feet remedied if taken in time. 
Often crooked spines can be straightered by osteopathicor chiro- 
practic manipulation, and dislocations of the spine due to a fall 
or injury need not be placed in plaster casts and the patient 
become a suffering, useless being when one of these good chiro- 
practors or osteopaths can remove the dislocation in a few 
moments. 

“Probably 75 per cent of blindness is due to two causes,” 
says The Journal of the American Medical Association, “namely 
sore eyes at birth and neglected eyes during early school life. 
The first cause can be removed in the simplest manner. All 
that is necessary is for the doctor or midwife to drop into the 
eyes of the newly born babe a few drops of a two per cent so- 
iution of nitrate of silver. This will kill the germs that produce 
che disease which almost fills so many blind asylums.” 

As for the troubles in school, many a child is considered stupid 
when in fact, he cannot see well, or his ears may be ailing. One 
learns through the ears and eyes and these, also the nose and 
throat, which have so much to do with normal health, should 
be taken care of by a reliable specialist. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH PLAGUE 

R the first time in half a century the great stock yards 

of Chicago were empty of alllive stock, and the market closed 

for a few days while they were being disinfected because of the 

outbreak of the dreaded foot-and-mouth disease. Those stock- 

men who are familiar with the Union Stock Yards will be sur- 

prised to learn that even the pigeons and rats were slaughtered 
in this clean-up campaign. 

At the present writing fourteen states are under quarantine 
in an attempt to control this disease. Many cattle have been 
shot and buried in quicklime. The extent of loss thus far can- 
not be accurately estimated, but it foots up in millions of dol- 
lars, for the loss of live stock actually diseased and killed is not 
all; the closing of markets has effected many men and many 
lines of business, chief of which are the hay, the meat, and milk 
markets. 

Many extravagant statements have been printed concerning 
this outbreak, but at best it is very serious, and everybody 
should cooperate with state and government officials in an at- 
tempt to stamp it out. It is a foreign disease, and, exeept for a 
few outbreaks, has had no place on our soil. The disease made 
a raid in our stock in 1902 but was confined principally to the 
Eastern states, and again in 1908 was discovered in southern 
Michigan, coming from one or two smallpox vaccine plants, and 
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dispersed by sending back to the farms calves that had been 
used as culture mediums for the virus. 

Just how this present outbreak started is as yet a disputed 
point, some claiming it came from hides from Argentina shipped 
to a belting manufacturer, and others claiming it originated 
in some vaccine plant. Just how much politics, or pressure from 
interested quarters affects the investigation or the real truth 
as to the source, we know not. Suffice it to say, that, whatever 
the source of infection it has spread to tremendous proportions 
already and will be difficult to stamp out. The National Dairy 
Show Association has made history in-refusing to allow the 
hundreds of valuable dairy cattle to be killed which became in- 
fected with foot-and-mouth disease at the Chicago dairy show 
in October. They are kept in strict quarantine where exhibited. 
It has heretofore been the government policy to kill all diseased 
cattle and in this way the disease has not been studied. 

Everybody fears it because nothing much is known of it. 
The Dairy Association has done science a good turn in de- 
manding quarantine instead of slaughter. These cattle are 
scarcely sick, some hardly noticeably, and it would be a shame 
to set the dairy industry back fifty years by the killing of th 
prize cattle. 

With ordinary cattle the cheaper way is no doubt to kill and 
burn, but there is no excuse for killing a $5000 bull or cow just 
because it shows slight symptoms of this disease which is cur- 
able, and when properly cared for, will remain a valuable 
breeder. Fortunately these cattle will live and be watched, 
that in the future we may know what is best todo. See page 40. 


IS BIGNESS ILLEGAL 

HE courts decide on the question of what is legal, or lawful. 
But when courts disagree, whoshall decide? For instance, 
last October three United States District Court judges decided 
that the North Atlantic steamship trust was not committing an 
unlawful act by combining and maintaining a pool to fix rates 
of fare for steerage and third-class passengers. It maintained 
that the fares were not excessive and the combination prevented 

throat cutting, which might be worse. 

Last August the International Harvester Company was tried 
before a district court and ordered dissolved because it was a 
big concern. It was found it had not violated any law, had not 
raised prices or threatened extinction of independent concerns. 
It had done only what the steamship companies had done, com- 
bined to prevent throat cutting among themselves, yet one 
trust was patted on the back and called a nice fellow, go on they 
way rejoicing, and the other was kicked out with the command 
“unscramble” yourself. 

We wonder what will happen when their case gets to the 
supreme court. And we wonder what would happen to farmers 
who might form a big organization, or pool, to better their con- 
dition, or maintain livable prices. 

THE HAZARD OF FARMING 

ARM labor is not usually considered hazardous. The fact 

that accidents are distributed over a wide area has resulted 
in a general lack of appreciation of their number. “Sixteen 
fatal accidents, two likely to result in death, eighty-five serious 
injuries, and thirty-two severe ones—a total of one hundred and 
thirty-five accidents—were reported from Minnesota’s agri- 
culture during twenty months, eighty-two of them, including 
four fatalities, in the last eight months. The reports for the 
first twelve months were especially incomplete, but there is no 
reason to believe that the records even for the last eight months 
are a complete toll of the accidents.” 

The extensive use of power machinery has made agriculture a 
much more hazardous occupation than it was a few years ago 
when practically all operations were performed by hand. Corn 
shredders, grain separators, gasoline engines, feed grinders, 
cream separators, arid other forms of machinery have changed 
agricultural processes until the industry has become more 
similar both in method and danger to factory work than to 
earlier agriculture. 

Among farmers the percentage of accidents due to falls is very 
large. Many of us have a horror for steam boilers because of 
the damage caused by an explosion. The common ladder, for 
which we have no cencern, causes more than one hundred times 
as many accidents as the boiler 
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Vicious animals are another source of many farm accidents. 
One need only scan the columns of country papers to gain an 
idea of the number of victims. 

The “safety first” propaganda which has become widespread 
among many lines of industry could well be extended to farming. 
Persons operating farms should insist that all of their machines 
be equipped with every safety device possible, even though 
it entail an increased expense. A human life is of such infinite 
value that it cannot be compared with machinery. 

Be thoughtful, avoid carelessness, and take every precaution 
to prevent accidents and provide yourself with accident insur- 
ance commensurate with your risk. 

WOMEN MISTAKE SMITH-LEVER ACT 
WE have had a number of letters from women asking how 
they can get some of the money which the Smith-Lever 
act, recently passed by Congress, made available for agricultural 
work. No woman can get any of that money directly. It is an 
appropriation from the government which, added to money 
from the state, is to be used in agricultural extension work. 

The Smith-Lever funds are to be used in employing men and 
women who will move about among the farming people, demon- 
strate good methods of agriculture and home economics, co- 
operate with them in studying their farm and home problems 
and assist them in the adoption of better methods on their 
farms and in their homes. 

These funds are under the control of the state agricultural 
colleges and the only thing that farm women can do to help 
secure their proper share is to write the agricultural college of 
their state, asking that women be employed to help farm women 
gain knowledge of domestic science and home economics. 

There is only one reason why the farm home has not received 
as much attention as the farm has, and that is because the 
women have not demanded help. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 
HE had remained steadfastly at the bedside of his sick 
wife and neglected his crops. What mattered if all were 
lost provided he could save her. He could not afford hired 
help so he acted as nurse and mother and cook without com- 
plaint. Only a near neighbor knew of the brave fight for life 
the little woman was putting up, and he neglected his work 
that he might do the chores and help in every way possible 
the man who was faithfully watching by her side. 

It was at a public sale that the helpful neighbor heard another 
farmer sneeringly remark about the run down condition of 
Farmer A’s fields. What’s the matter? “Oh, I ’spose he’s off 
huntin’ when he oughter be pickin’ corn!” When the Good 
Samaritan neighbor got through with him the critic was all 
apologies for his unjust remark. “Come on boys, let’s get up 
a huskin’ bee and pick his corn for him.” And in a few days 
the critic led a gang of men and teams into the fields of Farmer 
A and they didn’t quit until every bit of the neglected work 
had been done. 

All the world is kin, and true christianity is in helpfulness 
to those who need help. Prayers can’t rise very high that are 
not based upon the brotherhood of men. 


OUR 1914 INDEX 
T the close of each year we publish a complete index to all 
articles in the twelve numbers appearing during the year. 
The index for our 1914 volume will be ready for distribution as 
soon as it can be prepared and printed, which will be sometime 
in January. 

We only send copies of this index to those who make request. 
If you have saved your copies of Successful Farming, by all 
means send for an index which will enable you to find, easily 
and quickly, any article contained therein. 

We can furnish you a binder which holds twelve numbers 
of Successful Farming and you can place each issue in the binder 
as soon as received. If you have not kept your papers in the 
past, send for a binder and begin to do so with the January 
issue. Twelve numbers of Successful Farming with a complete 
index form a volume of useful and practical information whose 
value cannot be estimated. 

We furnish the binders to our readers at just what they cost 
us, which is 60 cents each 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By HERMAN B. WALKER 


E are finding out, nationally, that transportation is not 
an industry, but merely a means to industry. In- 
dustries are creative. They produce commerce. 

Transportation—railroads and steamboats—are essential to 
commerce, but produce nothing themselves. However, who- 
ever controls these things controls industry and commerce. In 
the past, we have been told often that the prosperity of the 
country depended upon the [railroads being prosperous. No 
greater lie was ever told. A country must have railroads, in 
order to have commerce, but the amount of business done by 
the railroads is merely a barometer measuring the industrial 
and commercial activities of the country. 

We have in past years heard much of the need for subsidizing 
a fleet of American merchantmen on the seas, in order that the 
flag might be carried at the masthead of vessels carryi 
American commerce. War has taught us that the nation 
need for a merchant marine is not one of patriotism, but of 
business and industry. A subsidy was asked for by the ship 
owners in order that they might compete with v of other 
nations. Given a monopoly by the war’s —— of all 
commerce, the right to fly the flag over any v , and govern- 
ment insurance against all war risk, these private owners of 
vessels and ship-builders have failed to provide the merchant 
marine fleet. The one thing they asked for and have not re 
ceived was the subsidy from the Teesery, and because of this 
lack they have failed to furnish the ships when given the chance. 
Wall street is anxious to lend money to countries at war, but is 
hard up when it comes to building a merchant marine or lend- 
ing money on the cotton crop. 

So, because we must have a merchant marine, now that the 
ships of other countries cannot carry our commerce, and be- 
cause private enterprise refuses to build and operate the ships, 
the President is to press upon the for a govern- 
ment owned merchant marine. Unexpectedly, the first and 
most enthusiastic support of this government-ownership plan 
comes from the conservative south, where the more intelli 
farmers and business men have awakened to the i 
that they do not need to borrow money so much as they 
@ way to carry their crops to the markets of Europe that are 

ing for cotton. A government-o merchant marine 
would not be operated for profit, but to give service. Nobody 
wants the postoffice to make money. We all want good service 
and low rates. A government-owned merchant marine will 
give us such service and such rates, not only to European ports 
where there is business established, but to South American, 
Asiatic and South Sea ports where we have had no business be- 
cause private ship-owners could not make sufficiently | 
profits out of the business from rates sufficiently low to enable 
the business to be done. 


A National Cooperative Spirit 


RADUALLY, but surely, the United States is becoming 
cooperative in its spirit. Government is doing and plan- 
ning more things formerly looked upon as radical 

interference with private enterprise and competition. idea 
that the government should do nothing but hire policemen 
and collect taxes to pay their wages, is disappearing. 

We are getting ready to cut out the unn ts 
which oink both the producer and consumer and throttle com- 
petition. We have discovered that competition in transporta- 
tion is impossible, and are learning that profits made out of 
transportation of any kind are unnecessary and a burdensome 
tax upon free competition. One by one we are doing the things 
necessary to eliminate this unnecessary profit, and destroy the 
control of business exerted by private monopoly of transporta- 
tion. The Panama canal is perhaps the biggest step taken 
although the parcel post has even more significance is more 


generally appreciated. The building of a government railroad 
in Alaska means that there can never be a coal trust in that 
territory, as it also means that government has awakened to 
the necessity for transportation in building a country, without 
leaving unborn generations to pay the heavy tax which this 
building has cost us on the continent. ’ 

Now comes the government-owned merchant marine, which 


may also break up the graft in the privately-owned coast wise 
shippi y fostered under the jingo theory that a Mor- 
or kefeller ship is an American vessel because it flies 
stars and stripes. Simultaneously, it is understood, Post- 
master General Burleson and President Wilson will urge upon 
Co the government ownership of all telephone and tele- 
ic systems. Lane urged that the goverment 
should destroy the mammoth hydro-electric trust by building 
and operating power plants wherever water power is available, 
but realized the immediate impossibility of bringing Co : 
to this view, and is fighting now for legislation that will make it 
impossible for the remaining power sites to be grabbed by pri- 
vate monopoly. On reclamation projects, the government is 
building and operating power plants, railroads, telephone sys- 
tems, warehouses, stores and factories, and urging settlers to 
establish cooperative banks, shipping associations, creameries, 
ice plants, storage houses, etc. 


The Unearned Increment 


ENRY GEORGE has been dead about thirty years, and 
H more people are reading his books than ever before. A 
progressive oe ints out that a farm in New 
York city sold in 1789 for $25,000, that John Jacob sates pose 
$16,875 for one twenty-fifth of this farm, a single city block, 
in 1860, and that the land in this block now is worth $1,150,000. 
Phe bar — the co “is the ov er for “<r 
values?” Henry is question very q 
recent trieanial aasesmnent of property ba the District of Co- 
jumbia shows an increase in land values alone, in three years, 
of more than $40,000,000. This assessment is criticized b 
many on the ground that much of the land is und , 
It seems likely that the real increase in land values is nearer 
$50,000,000, if not more. No individual made any of this 
increased land value. All the people who live in the District 
of Columbia contributed in creating it. Congress spends about 
$12,000,000 a year for government purposes in the district. 
One-half of this is appropriated by Congress and paid by the 
ple of the whole country. The other half is paid in taxes 
y the ms the ear oe lion’s anon being pos in taxes 
on improvements an roperty. instead 
of collecting taxes from anybody, the Bistrict of Columbia 
merely took for public p the increased value in land alone 
it would have a revenue big enough to pay all governmental 
expenses and a dividend to its citizens. The surplus over ex- 
pesos would, for instance, operate the utilities and give every- 
— service, free gas and free electric lights. As it 
is, this unearned increment went to make fortunes for a few 
individuals, and the home-owners and rent-payers who created 
the values to make these fortunes, were assessed to pay the 
cost of government—fined for living in the community, making 
improvements and giving value to the land. 


Effect of Ballots on Election 


HETHER the administration was endorsed o1 re 
pudiated at the elections the other day seems to have 
depended very much upon the ballot laws of the vari- 

ous states. California, with no party columns or party names 
of any kind on its ballot, reelected Hiram Johnson, i 
for ‘governor, by over a majority, and Sy 
Demoanah, sarang like 30,000 plurality for Gnited States 
senator. Wisconsin, where the voters are encouraged to vote a 
“straight ticket” and “scratching” is made oe phe | party 
names and party columns on the ot, repudiated te 
and its progressive state policies, elected a reactionary governor, 
and left it a toss-up whether a Democrat or Republican shall go 
to the Senate. New York and Pennsylvania, with cumbersome 
and complicated “reformed” ballots which encourage partisan- 
ship and “straight ticket’ voting and help the politicians to 

national elections onto local issues, went back to the party 
of Aldrieh, Cannon and special privilege with a whoop. Maine 
is the only state in the Union which enables its citizens to vote 
intelligently on national issues uncomplicated by state and 
—— polities, by holding its congressional elections separately, 
in the :ummer 








MARKETING CROPS BY EXPRESS 
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A Free Selling Service Recently Established 


By JOHN R. COLTER 





Dividing the provisions at the headquarters of a consumers’ club 


T eleven o'clock in the morning of the twenty-third of 
June last, word came to an express industrial agent who 
was working in Indiana, that the Chicago market in corn 

had broken sharply. This industrial agent was hard at work 
belping some cantaloupe growers to dispose of their crops to 
advantage. But he was not too busy to recall that a certain 
farmer in Carlisle, Indiana, would be very gravely affected hy 
this break in the Chicago market hcohemiaaibe. be got into 
immediate touch with the farmer, advised him of the situation, 
and thus prevented shipments to a market which was already 
glutted. 

“Tl sell your corn for you elsewhere,”’ said the industrial 
agent. And he proceeded to do so. 

He wired express headquarters in Chicago to get out a printed 
circular setting forth the merits of the Carlisle corn crop, its 

rice and the quantities in which it would 
be sold. These circulars, issued within 
a few hours after the decline of the mar- 
ket, were spread among the express 
agents of the region as fast as express 
trains could disperse them. The re- 
sponse was immediate; the following day 
saw hundreds of towns and cities (who 
had never heretofore heard of Carlisle 
corn) well acquainted with its quality 
and price. The circular explained that 
orders sent to the express agent at Car- 
lisle would be filled and the corn shipped 
promptly. Many of these towns ordered. 

But the industrial agent, not content 
with that, got on the job personally and 
disposed of some four hundred dozen 
that very day in Vincennes and Terre 
Haute, where corn was very welcome at 
prices profitable to the producer. One 
hundred bags of corn in all were sold— 
most of them in markets never before 
exploited. And many more would have 
been marketed through the same chan- 
nels, had not damaging weather condi- 
tions injured the crops. 

“Why, that was a regular selling ser- 
vice,”’ you exclaim, “it turned the farm- 
er’s loss into profit.” 

Of course, it was a regular selling service—it was a free per- 
sonal selling service. And the important point for the American 
farmer is that this marketing assistance of the express is free 
and open to every producer who is progressive and honest 
dealing. During the last year, farmers in hundreds of towns 
throughout the country have profited materially in the gale 
of their crops, simply by honest cooperation with the express. 

There are no “strings” to this new marketing method. The 
recently established Food Products departments of the larger 
express companies exist for a single purpose—the creation of 
express trafhe. And the natural way to create this new traffic 
is to help the vast rural population of the United States to mar- 
ket its produce. To bring to market crops which otherwise 
would go to waste and to find wider markets for producers— 
these are the purposes of the express industrial bureaus. 

The success of marketing via express is a matter of record. 
Last year two honey producers of Franklin county, i »wa, dis- 
posed of their entire crops (about twelve thousand pounds in 
all) through the Food Products department of a leading express 





A receptacle which is growing in popularity 


company. Through cooperation with their local express agent, 
these producers arranged to have their honey quoted on the 
d ments’ weekly quotation bulletin, which circulates re- 

ly among thousands of express agents throughout the land. 

e results were little short of astonishing to the producers. 
Within a couple of months time so many orders were sent in to 
the local agent, and in turn sent to the producers to be filled, 
that the honey supply was exhausted. 

“T find this way of marketing brings roore money into my 
pocket with less trouble and care,” wrote one of these producers 
to the agent. And the other, saying that he was migbtily pleased 
with the results of the whirlwind. campaign, requested similar 
cooperation the following year. 

]n a certain Ohio county there is a group of up-to-date peach 
growers. They are progressive enough and business-like enough 

to grade their fruit carefully. And they 
too, have profited by the express method 
of marketing. Even at the very begin- 
ning of this year’s season, they were re- 
ceiving orders through the express for 
one hundred and fifty bushels daily. 
And mark you, they received for these 
peaches, not the ordinary prices of one 
dollar and thirty-five cents, one dollar 
and ninety cents per bushel for AA, As 
and Bs, but one dollar and ninety cents, 
one dollar and fifty cents and one dollar 
and ten cents respectively. Many of 
these peaches were ordered by express 
agents throughout the country, to sup- 
ply the needs of the consumers’ buying 
clubs in their city—clubs organized to 
enable the members to purchase their 
food products direct from the producer. 
Many other bushels went to supply 
dealers in distant towns where peaches 
had never before been available at such 
reasonable prices. Wherever they went, 
however, they brought a larger profit to 
the producers than those marketed 
through other channels. 

There is no dearth of successful in- 
stances of this sort of thing. A group of 
Wisconsin producers sold cherries last 
year to a Chicago buying club for one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per sixteen-quart erate, when the best offered them by 
local merchants was one dollar and fifteen cents. This was in 
addition to the fact that the producers, by the express method of 
marketing, in most cases received their money in advance of 
shipment of the goods. Nor did this buying-club trade entail 
the slightest bit of additional work, as thegame packing methods 
were used as when they shipped direct to the South Water street 
wholesalers in Chicago. ’ 

Pennsylvania cherry producers, usually throwing their 
cherries away for three cents per quart, found a market through 
a Philadelphia express office. Their new market was some of 
the pie-bakeries of the Quaker City—and they got, not three 
cents, but eight cents per quart. Said the manager of the food 
products department of this express, regarding this instance: 

‘We received over one hundred and forty orders for thuse 

cherries within a single day; we turned them at once over to 

the farmers.’’ Another example of cherry marketing by 
Continued on page 50 
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N the April (1914) issue of this journal ] 

gave a brief outline of how Payne & Sar- 

gisson and Sargisson & Firth, who own and 
yperate seventy-nine thousand five hundred 
ind fifty acres of land in Iowa and Nebraska, 
und in addition lease twelve thousand one hun- 
ired and twenty acres in Nebraska, manage 
these holdings themselves and make them 
pay. It was stated then that Mr. Payne Sar- 
gisson is the active operating head of both 
firms. This means that one man manages 
ninety-one thousand, six hundred and seventy 
acres of land. Does it seem possible? To the 
average man, no. Yet it is a fact that Mr. 
Sargisson does, and furthermore he does it at a 
profit. 

In July, this year, I spent three days with 
this remarkable man while out inspecting his 
property. He 
has seven sep- 
arate ranches in 
Nebraska, rang- 
ing in size from 
eight hundred to 
twenty-three 
thousandand 
forty acres, and 
it took us three 
days, traveling 
in automobiles 
from ranch to 
ranch, to see five 
of the seven. The 
trip was an eye- 
opener to me in 
many ways, and 
I wish to make 
mention of a 
few things that 
impresssed me 
most 

All the land 
mentioned in 
lowa and Nebraska is devoted to the raising and feeding of 
beef cattle and hogs and the feeding of sheep. To a with 
there is a herd of forty-seven first-class registered ereford 
breeding cows on one of the Nebraska places. This herd is 
maintained to raise bulls for the grade cows, while the heifers 
are retained to increase the size of the herd from year to year, 
it being confidently believed—and this belief is based upon ex- 
perience—that the higher the grade of cattle produced, even on 
the cheapest grazing land, the larger the profits. For the 
six years it has been practical to use all the bulls raised for 
breeding purposes on the various ranches, but from now on, in 
order to prevent inbreeding, the plan will be to sell, for breeding 
purposes, the registered bulls produced and purchase equally 
good individuals for home use. 

Though these pure-bred Herefords are not pampered in the 
least, they grow and develop into as fine specimens as are rai 
any where in the corn b@lt. During the first winter the young 
bulls are fed about three pounds of grain a day—two of oats 
and one of corn—and all the prairie hay they will eat. The 
following summer they are given no grain but find their own 
living in the pastures which are never over-stocked. In this 
way they 


attain good size and become strong, rugged bulls, 






















. dl . . 
Mr. Sargisson, the man who operates over 90,000 acres of land and does it with ease. He makes every acre 
return a profit upon its money value, which is more than can be said of many 
who are operating one acre where he operates a thousand. 





INCREASING THE BEEF SUPPLY 


How to Do It Without Decreasing Acreage of Grain 


By JOHN R. BROWN 


especially suited for range conditions Son: 
idea of the quality of Mr, Sargisson’s registere: 
cattle may be gained by noting the accompan) 
ing illustration —_— a part of the pure-br-« 
cows with calves at side. 

Heifers Bred Young 

Every farmer understands that there is » 
very decided shortage of beef cattle in thi- 
country at the present time and that the short- 
age is bound tocontinueformany years tocome 
first, because it is impossible to increase ou: 
cattle fast to keep up with the in- 
creasing demand for beef; and second, becaus« 
this cattle scarcity is not confined to the United 
Seen, et is world-wide. Naturally this con- 
dition has stimulated cattle —- particularly 
in sections where land is relatively and 
well suited for grazing Purposes. i“ 

. one thousand 

" cow will 
seventy- 

five dollars off 
after she 
raised a calf, 

the temptation 
is very strong to 
i of her in 
the late fall, 
feed her heifer 
calf well the fol- 
lowing winter, 
and breed it at 
the age of thir- 
teen to fifteen 
months. This is 
gee what 

r. Sargisson as 
well as many 
other cattlemen 
in therange 
countries are 
now doing. This 
practice cannot 
be recommended as a permanent propositio®, but for a few 
years it will undoubtedly work very nicely, and it brings quick 
returns. To make the heifer calves come through the winter 
in strong condition Mr. Sargisson feeds them two pounds per 
head of grain daily—usually one pound each of oats and bar “ 
or oats and corn. The calves from these young cows were a 
in excellent condition when we saw them: in other words, barring 
the fact that they were younger, they looked as well as the calves 
beside the three-year-old and older cows. 

Up until four or five years ago, Mr. Sargisson raised prac- 
tically no cattle on these lands, but purchased stockers and 
feeders at different times of the year whenever prices seemed 
to be most favorable. These cattle were then wintered- on 
cheap feed, during the summer months, and sold grass- 
fat in the fall or finished on the Iowa farms on corn and alfalfa, 
or corn, oil meal, and cheap roughage such as timothy or wild 
hay or shredded fodder. 

It has never been found desirable to feed one particular kind 
of cattle irrespective of prices; sometimes a cheap class of feed- 
ing cattle is purchased and sometimes a better grade is con- 
sidered cheaper, relative market values having always been 
considered the governing factors. This has ever been the 
motto in buying cattle for the feed lot: 
Buy the cattle that are most likely to pay 











Part of 505 steers being fattened on a 4,000 acre pasture 


the highest price for feed consumed. This 
seems simple enough—and it is—yet the 
majority of feeders are wedded either to 
one kind of cattle or another. For 
example, some men consider that only 
cattle of high quality can be fed to advan- 
tage while others consider that kind too 
high-priced for feeding and prefer to feed 
cheaper grades. The best plan, and the 
one pursued by Mr. Sargisson, as pre- 
viously mentioned, is to understand cattle 
well enough to be able to judge when the 
cheaper grades are really cheaper than the 
higher priced grades, and vice versa; and 
then buy the kind that are likely to prove 
the most profitable either for the feed lot 
or the pasture. 
Never Breeds Poor Cattle 

When cattle begarr to get scarce several 
years ago, Mr. Sargisson concluded that 
the time had come to breed at least 











Some of the thousands of ————---- 

cattle that he fed every year, 

and that resulted in the es- 

tablishment of the herds that 

arc now paying splendid div- 

idends on thousands of ; 

acres of cheap Nebraska 

grazing land. 
For next year close totwo | 

thousand cows and heifers 

have been bred, and this 
ear nine hundred and ten 
ne, lusty Hereford calves 


were The heifer 
calves will be 


. retained for 
—e purposes and the 
steer calves will either be sold 
on the market or be finished 
in the feed lots of one or more 
of his Iowa farms. To some 
it may seem strange that Mr. 
Sargisson should even think 
of selling the calves he has 
raised himself, particularly so 
since they are of excellent 
uality, but remember that 
the original rule of feeding the 
cattle that are likely te 
the highest price for their 
feed is still adhered to. Not 
infrequently good feeding 
cattle, which are usually very 
scarce, bring a relatively 
higher price on the market 
than poor grades. In case of 
breeding, the matter is differ- 
ent. Always use the best 
cattle for breeding poacon. 
No one knows better than Mr. Sargisson that a good feeding 
steer will make beef cheaper than a poor one, but differences 
in market value of inferior to poor feeding steers as com 
with good to choice kinds are sometimes so great that it pays 
Mr. Sargisson to sell his good calves or steers and pure 
oorer grades for fattening purposes. ‘This simply illustrates 
ow carefully this big manager—Captain of Agriculture, he 
ought to be called—looks after every detail. He feeds to get a 
profit and not merely to gratify a foolish ambition to produce 
market toppers irrespective of cost 
There is a certain class of people who will not feed anything 
but the very best cattle, regardless of price. This perhaps is 
because they have never tried to feed the poorer es of cattle 
and have no conception of what may be expected in the way of 
gains from such cattle. The reason for this is lack of experience. 
Care should be taken not to construe these remarks to be 
equivalent to saying that it sometimes pays to raise a poor 
grade of cattle, for such is never the case. It is always more 
profitable to raise the highest grade cattle ible. The better 
the bull and the cows, the better the offspring, and the feed cost 
of a steer is no greater than that of a poor one. There 
are, however, more r to medium steers raised than choice 
to prime kinds, and that is why the demand for the choice kinds 
sometimes causes them to sell out of ion to their actual 
value as compared with poorer es, for which the demand 
may be comparatively small. is is not so often the case 
nowadays while there is such a great scarcity of cattle as it was 
a few years ago when they were relatively plentiful. 
Cattle Raising and Feeding Pays 
To those who are not familiar with cattle raising and feeding 
in western Nebraska it will be of interest to know how this is 
done on Mr. Sargisson’s ranches. Two distinct plans are being 
pursued: First, calves are raised and sold for feeding purposes 
at six months of age or when more profitable they are shipped 
to the Iowa farms to be fattened and marketed when from twelve 
to eighteen months old according to market conditions; second, 
stockers and feeders are <d on the open markets at 
Sioux City, South St. Paul, or Omaha. They are then shipped 
to some of the ranches in Nebraska where they are kept from six 
to eighteen months. Ordinarily these 
western Nebraska lands will pasture a ma- 
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Typical of the stock and hay barns The animals are not pampered but are 
given comfortable quarters where they can be fed aad ane for. 
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no calves to suckle. ‘This 
gives an average annual 
gross income per cow or per 
ten acres of twenty-nine dol- 
lars and sixty cents. The cost 
of handling cows under range 
conditions is relatively small; 
hence it is evidently a very 
profitable business. 

In case heavy—say one 
thousand pound—feeders are 
purchased early in the spring, 
they will easily gain three 
hundred pounds per head dur- 
ing the grazing season on 

ight acres of good pasture. 
Even if these feeders are pur- 
chased at seven dollars and 
fifty cents per ewt. and sold 
grass-fat in the fall at the 
same price they bring « gross 
income of twenty-two dollars 
and fifty cents. Here again 
the labor cost is a relatively 
small item. This shows that 
the income on a land invest- 
ment of one hundred and 
twenty dollars amounts to 
twenty-two dollars and fifty 
cents in the case of the big 
steer, and in the case of the 
cow it amounts to twenty- 
nine dollars and fifty cents on 
a land investment of one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 
Thus on account of the small 
labor cost there is no doubt 
about good profits accruing. 

It is impossible, except under the most favorable conditions, 
for the high-priced land in the Corn Belt to bring as profitable 
returns for beef production as these cheap Nebraska lands. 

Millions of Unused Acres 

Following is the most important part of the lesson I learned 
while making the rounds with Mr. Sargisson to the five ranches 
located in five different counties—Cherry, Brown, Rock, Holt 
and Boyd. We covered a good many miles by railroad before 
we reached the westermost ranch in Cherry county, and from 
there back to the other ranches, by automobile, we saw a great 
deal of land. We saw hundreds of thousands of acres, and over 
fifty per cent of it lying idle—absolutely idle. I was more than 
surprised at this, when the land could practically all be made 
as productive and profitable as that which Mr. Sargisson oper- 
ates. You wonder what the cause of this condition may be; so 
did I. But I soon learned that it is nothing but lack of money 
or credit on the part of the farmers. The bankers will not fur- 
nish the necessary means with which to stock the land and even 
if they willingly did what they could it would be impossible 
for them to furnish all the money necessary to stock the country 
to the limit. Not being able to utilize the land for what it is 
best adapted, the farmers are trying to grow grain, for which 
the country as a whole is poorly suited. The section in which 
Mr. Sargisson’s land is located. lies west. of the ninety-ninth 
meridian and will therefore never be profitable for grain farming. 

Now think of this comparatively cattleless country in western 
Nebraska and remember that the same conditions in western 
South Dakota, in parts of Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
other states, and you will begin to realize that the greatest 
need of American agriculture today is more operating capital 
and a credit system that will enable the farmer to borrow mon- 
ey on such good collateral as breeding cattle with their increase. 
It is useless for the public to go into hysterics about the high 
cost of beef and a waste of time on the part of the government to 
investigate the price list so long as capital is not available to 
finance cattle breeding on a scale commensurate with require- 
ments of the country and the opportunities for expansion along 
that line that exist. If all the idle grass land in this country 
were stocked to its capacity, I believe that we could produce 

Continued on page 38 
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ture head of cattle on eight acres and one ae 
ton of hay or one and one-half tonsoffod- [ae 
der corn in addition is sufficient asasupple- 
ment for winter feed. The land is worth 
on the average about fifteen dollars per 
acre. The hay mentioned can as a rule be 
cut on one acre of land especially adapted 
for that purpose. Figuring liberally, ten 
ants Wir Sed 2 eon tho far Semeh 
Thus an investment of one hundred and 
fifty dollars in land is required per cow. 
It 1s safe to figure on an eighty per cent 
ealf crop, and a well bred beef calf, such as 
Mr. Sargisson raises, is now worth thirty- 
two dollars net on the ranch. A dry cow 
is worth at least twenty dollars more for 
beef in the fall than she was in the spring, 
as such cows become fat when they have 
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Part of 202 cows with 202 calves after culling and selling the barren cows in the herd 
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EFFECT OF WAR ON FARMING 


By JOHN SNURE 





war of nations in Europe and 

Asia on general farming in the 
United States? What is the bearing of this 
struggle, which has thrown millions of men 
into the hopper of battle, on American 
agriculture? 

On the whole the war should serve to 
bring about in this country an era of good 
prices. That it will do so in some lines of 
sate cannot be doubted. The farmer 
with wheat to sell is already assured of a 
considerable increase of prices on this 
year’s crop. Good prices for live stock in 
turn mean a demand for corn and satisfac- 
tory prices for that product. Grains in 
gunna and those food products of the 
arm which can be exported command 
good prices and will continue to do so. 

But there are certain aspects of the situ- 
ation which are not entirely encouraging 
and which must be taken into account. 
One of these is the cotton and tobacco situ- 
ation. Aithough the disposition up to the 
present time has been to regard the trouble 
of the cotton producers and the tobacco 
farmers as local, they have a bearing on 
general farming. This is true especially if 
the war continues for two or three years 
or even longer. Just now, the feeling ie 
strong in military and diplomatic circles 
that the world is in for a — war and in 
England, Lord Kitchener has been warn- 
ing his countrymen to prepare for a 
struggle lasting three years or more. 

Effect Upon South 

Without going into the details of the 
cotton and tobacco situations, it ma 
said that the war has largely interfered 
with the demand for cotton and tobacco 
from Europe. The cotton mills in England 
France and Germany are either closed 
down or are purchasing little. Even 
American mills are buying in more limited 
quantities than usual, chiefly because 
they are unable to hedge with the cotton 
exchanges closed and because they fore- 
see the price may go lower. Cotton is 
worth about half what it would have been 
had the war not occurred. In fact, some 
of the best-informed cotton authorities 
expect it to drop to a price of only a few 
cents a bale. Teves has in a general 
way taken about the same course ascotton. 

Although plans for loans to the cotton 
farmers have been devised, the chief ques- 
tion, both as to them and as to the tobacco 
industry, is whether acreage for the com- 
ing year is to be limited. Officials of the 
Department of Agriculture have advised 
that the acreage be limited. The limitation 
of acreage by action of the legislatures 
seems to be the only method which will 
achieve results and the best advised official 
of the Department have advocated the 
taxation of acreage in excess of fifty per 
cent of the acreage utilized this year. 

About thirty-six million acres of cotton 
were planted in the season now closed. 
Compared to this, the tobacco acreage is 
=a being about a million and a quarter, 
according to the last census figures. 

From a national standpoint, the ques- 
tion is whether through legislation or cir- 
cumstances, a large part of the acreage now 
devoted to cotton and tobacco is going to 
be diverted from those staples and turned 


W ‘eer will be the effect of the great 





of the 


over to general farming. Experts 

Department of Agriculture believe it 
possible that one of the effects of the war 
will be to give a great impetus to diversi- 


fied farming in the South. If the war is of 
if iis of long duration, particularly i i 
it is uration, icularly if it 
runs wer 4. period of several years, it 
may have this result. Probably legislation 
will force a curtailment of acreage both of 
cotton and tobacco for the coming season 
and undoubtedly it will if the war lasts 
for several years. If the war is prolonged, 
both legislation and the force and distress 
of conditions will tend to com the 
South to take up with diversified farming. 
May Bring Diversified Farming 

The Southern farmer has done little at 
neral farming for the simple reason he 
as found it easier to raise cotton and 
tobacco. He has followed the line of Jeast 
resistance. If the war should force him in- 
to the raising in large quantities of corn, 
oats, hay, field peas and the like and into 
the raising of large herds cf cattle and 
hogs, it is not difficult to see what the 
bearing would be on the farming industry 
heouhout the count The wheat situ- 
ation would not be afiected but the tend- 
ency of the entrance of the South into di- 
versified farming would be to lower prices 
as to all articles which were largely pro- 
duced there. As already indicated, a war 
of short duration will not jar the South out 
of the beaten path of cotton and tobacco, 
but a long war will bring the cotton and to- 


bacco farmers to the brink of poverty and | 
thus may force them to take up with other | 


crops and with live stock. Partly because 
of the fact it will take time to eradicate 
the cattle tick, partly because the building 
up of live stock herds is a long process, one 
may be sure, however, that even if the war 
should run on indefinitely the South will 
not for many years raise enough live stock 
to interfere with good prices in that in- 
dustry. 

The entrance of the South on a t 
scale into the business of diversified farm 
ing is to be regarded rather as contingeni 
on the Jength of the war than as a cer- 
tainty. At the same time, it ic a i- 
bility which cannot be overlooked. Some 
other phases of the situation can be 
gauged more closely. One of these is the 
extent to which European agriculture is 
going to be interfered with by the war. 

Probabie Crops Abroad 

High officials of the Department of 
Agriculture have given this matter careful 
thought and study. It is generally as- 
sumed that because millions of men have 
been forced into campaigns in Europe, men 
of France, Germany, Belgium, 
Russia, Austria, Servia and Montenegro, 
vast areas formerly tilled will be left un- 
tilled. Such is not the case. The best indi- 
cation of this is the recent Balkan war. 
Much of the area of the Balkan States 
was swept over by the storms of war. 
But the acreage of the chief farm cro 
was but little diminished. The able- 
bodied men were in the army. But the old 
men, women and children ploughed, sowed 
and reaped. And so it is likely to be in 
the rest, of Europe in this greater war. 
Save in the immediate areas of battles, it 
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is to be assumed crops will be raised al- 
most as large as usual. The areas actually 
fought over, as everyone familiar with the 
war knows, are thus far limited. 

The view that there will be no great 
lessening of the volume of farm crops in 
Europe as the result of the war is taken by 
so good an authority as W. J. Spillman, in 
charge of farm management investigations 
for the Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Spillman said recently that he was much 
surprised by the agricultural statistics 
from the Balkan States for the period of 
the war there and he regarded them as a 
good index to what might be expected in 
other European countries in this war. 

If this view is correct, then Europe can- 
not be looked upon, as many have looked 
upon it, as a region where the business of 
farming and supplying foodstuffs has prac- 
tically halted. It must still be regarded 
as & ion capable of producing a large 
share of the foodstuffs which it consumes, 
and to the extent to which it does so will 
the demand for foodstuffs from this coun- 
try and other great agricultural countries 
be held back. 

Wheat is a staple which enters more 
largely into the world’s markets than 
corn or other grains. The great bulk of 
the corn produced in this country, for in- 
stance, is fed here. Corn prices will not 
be as directly affected by the war as those 
of wheat but with méats and live stock 
commanding higher prices corn will con- 
tinue to command good figures. Other 
grains will likewise samenel aogt rices. 
The hay crop will continue to be profitable. 
The products of the dairy will undoubtedly 
be in brisk demand. As for vegetables 
fruits and the like, there is little likelihood 
of their being much affected by the war. 

it is not safe to overlook the fact that 
Americans are not the only ones who are 
calculating on benefits from thewar. Take 
the case of wheat. A large increase in 
wheat acreage in this country is thenatur- 
al result of the war and high prices. But 
in Canada and Argentina and other wheat 
countries the tendency will be the same. 
So the wheat business may easily be over- 
done and the bottom may fall out of the 
market next season. 

On the whole, it would seem to be the 
part of wisdom for the American farmer 
not to put all his in one basket. He 
may expect benefits from the war but these 
may be exaggerated or they may be dissi- 
pated by unwise management. The safe 
rule to follow is a wise system of diversified 
farming, with as large a share of good live 
stock, food animals and horses, as the 
farm will reasonably support. The farmer 
who gambles heavily on a single staple 
may be disappointed. 

Not less important to the farmer than 
the war period itself is the period after the 
war. The probabilities are that this period 
will prove a profitable one for the Ameri- 
can farmer. Close of the war in Europe 
will witness a great period of rebuilding. 
Manufactures in the warring countries will 


start anew. Not only that, but there will | ; 


be sharp demand on American manufac- 
turing plants. The tendency growi 
out of this will be to large nnemmetian tl 
foodstuffs and farm om and to kee 
the prices of such products at a highlevel. 
It will be for the best interest of the 
farmers of the nation as a whole if the war 
is not a prolonged. Years of war in 
Europe, in the first place, would be so de- 
structive of the wealth of the world as to 
be reflected in hard times everywhere. 
Moreover, as already indicated, it might 
bring such distress and suffering to the 


farmers of the South, who have trusted 
all to a single staple, as to compel a great 
readjustment of the farming industry in 
that part of the nation, a justment the 
effects of which would be felt throughout 
the country. 
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CORN AND ITS PRODUCTS 


By WM. GRANT SMITH 
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HE United States Department of | shoveled up and dried into the starch of 
Agriculture is authority for the| commerce. At this point the manufacture 
statement that all of the corn ex-| of the glucose begins. The starch is taken 
cept nineteen cent is used on the farm | from the settling trou and beaten up 
or fed in near-by towns. Of the nineteen | with water and boiled in great tanks in a 
per cent, eight-tenths of one per cent is| vacuum, passed th acid treatments, 
used in the manufacture of disti ed liquors, | etc., until it becomes cose, table syrups, 
nine and one-half per cent is used in flour | or corn sugar. The glucose is sold in large 
and grist mills, and one and one-half per | quantities to candy manufacturers, and to 
cent in the making of starch and glucose. | preserving and canning companies. For 
There are 118 starch and glucose mills in | table syrup a small per cent of cane s 
the United States which use annually ; and the desired flavoring is added and the 
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WON’T MIX 
Bad Food and Good Health Won’t Mix 





The human stomach éstands much 
abuse but it won’t return good health if 
you give it bad food. 

If you feed right you should feel right, 
for proper food on a good mind is the 
sure road to health. 

“A year ago I became much alarmed 
about my health for I began to suffer 
after each meal no matter how little I 
ate,” says a Denver woman. 

“I lost my appetite and the very 
thought of food grew distasteful, with the 
result that I was not nourished and got 
weak and thin. 

“My home cares were very heavy, for 
beside a large family of my own I have 
also to look out for an aged mother. 
There was no one to shoulder my house- 
hold burdens, and come what might | 
must bear them, and this thought nearly 
drove me frantic when I i that 
my health was breaking down. 

“IT read an article in the paper about 
some one with trouble like mine being 


p| helped by Grape-Nuts food and _ acting 


on this suggestion I gave Grape-Nuts a 





about $40,000,000 of corn. | mixed product goes in pipes to automatic 

The story of corn and its many products | fillers where it is canned ready for use. | 
is remarkable. It is said toenter into more} Glucose has no flavor of its own and so | 
than 150 commereial products. I followed | readily lends itself for blending purposes. 
a load of corn into a starch and glucose} By a slight change in the process of mak- 
mill the other day to see what became of | ing the starch into glucose, it is made into 
it. It was dumped into the bins, conveyed | corn sugar instead. This is a hard, heavy 
to the shellers and in a few minutes was | product, yellowish in color, with a slightly 
pouring into great tanks where it was | sweetish taste and a distinetly acid flavor, | 
soaked in steam heated water for seventy-| the result of the acid used in the manu- 
two hours. At the end of this time it | facture. Corn sugar, when dissolved, does 
passed through machinery which cracked | not settle and go back to sugar as cane or 
the hull and released the germ. It was then | beet sugar, but remains dissolved in the 


trial. The first dish of this delicious 
food proved that I had struck the right 
thing. 

“My uncomfortable feelings in stom- 
ach disappeared as if by magie and 
in an incredibly short space of time I 
was again myself. Since then I have 
gained 12 pounds in weight through a 
summer of hard work and realize I am 


|a very different woman, all due to the 
colaal : 


d food, G Nuts.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Read the famous little book, ‘“The Road 


conveyed into overflowing tanks where the 
germs floated off, while the heavier grain | 


sank to the bottom and passed on its way | 
to other parts of the factory. 
Oil and Rubber 

The germs, or chits, treated separately, | 
passed through various dryers, etc., until | 
they were dry and brown. They were 
then put into presses which take from one 
to one and a half pounds of oil from each 
bushel of corn, Until recently the princi- 
pal attention was paid to the production 
of starch and its products. In recent 
years other products have been more 
profitable. Starch is worth from $45 to 
$55 a ton, but the corn oil is worth from 
$90 to $105 per ton. Each bushel yields 
about. 10 cents worth of oil. It is used in 
such products as linseed oil substitutes, 
oil for soap and when refined makes an 
excellent substitute for olive oil. Some 
of it enters into the manufacture of glycer- 
ine, nitroglycerine and smokeless powder. 
It may be vulcanized and used as a sub- 
stitute for rubber where tensile strength is 
not needed. Hence it may be used in the 
making of rubber for insulating, linoleums, 
oileloth, window shades, waterproof cloth 
and rubber boots and shoes when properly 
blended. 

After the oil has been extracted the re- 
mainder is made into oil meal, or some- 
times the germs are dried and sold to the 
confectioners to be used in candy in place 
of nut kernels. 

The oil meal and much of the corn oil 
is exported. In Europe the oil is used prin- 
cipally for high grade soaps—and some of 
it comes back across the water as high 
grade Italian olive oil. 

The grein which was carried off from 
the bottom of the vats goes through the 
processes by which the starch, protein and 
hull are separated. The protean and hull 
are dried, ground and sold as the gluten of 
commerce, the unexcelled dairy feed, so ex- 
tensively used in numberless dairies. 

Most of the time the starch is carried 
in solution and requires large amounts of 
pure water. It is at last run into settling 
troughs about 150 feet long, with just 
enough incline to run the water off, while 


| is that of loading cheap grades o 





the starch settles. After settling it is 


liquid. For this reason it is extensively | to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 
used in the manufacture of high grade Ever read the above letter? A new 
wines and beers. The use to which it is £ tine te ti Th 
put which effects the every day man most | Se ee SS SO Sa Sy 

f leather | #?@ genuine, true, and full of human 
to give them weight. Tanners are large imterest. 
purchasers of corn sugar. It is bought at 
about 2 cents a pound and sold back in | 
the leather as shoe soles at about 40 cents a | 
pound. It adds much to the weight, but | 
nothing to the wearing or enduring quali- 
ties of the leather. Many millions are pai 
each year to the leather men for loaded 
leather which goes into their tills and for 
which they have given no adequate return. 

Brings Increased Price 


A good starch works is a profitable thi 
for a ~ ee ee | a furnishes a i 
market all the time for corn at — 


The one located in our town uses the pro- | 
ducts of a hundred acres of land ri 
day, or from five thousand to seven thous- 
and bushels, and pays the farmers more for 
their corn than the elevators would pay 
them under other conditions. The factory, | 
not the dealers, make the corn prices for | 
*Corn originall preserved the life of a 

orn originally the life of the | 
Indian who slowly ground in a hollow 
stone its hard grains into coarse meal. | 
Now it ministers in endless ways to the 
nesds of men, Its foliage and grain feed 
the hungry beast, its pith makes a linin 
for battleships that closes the shot holes 
the enemy, its grain produces oil, starch, 
glucose, syrup, oil meal, st and many 
forms of food for the benefit of men, as 
well as whiskey to do him harm. It is the 
king of the farmer’s crops. The lover of 
the grain may stand in the lengthening 
shadows and as he listens in the autumn 
night may hear the song of the corn fields, 
God’s great gift to the nations through 
the harvest fields of the central West. 
Its heaps of gleaming gold in autumn bri 
joy to the farmer and the c of — 
nourishing foods to countless millions of 
men and beasts. 


Sink the old, discarded spade side-wise 
in the cement walk before it sets, and you 
will have a fine foot scraper at practically 
no cost. 
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= Trademark Registered No. 94745 
fy —the only wall board with a core-§ 
=, Of wood slate—the strong, dur & 
abie, fire-, heat-, cold- and 
moisture-resisting wall board. 
NORTHWESTERN 
COMPO- 
BOARD CO. 
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NEXT YEAR’S ICE SUPPLY 

Several years ago, we did not put up our 
own ice, and as a consequence we ate | 
melted butter, drank hot milk, and saw | 
many baskets of fruits, vegetables, and | 
other — foods spoil before they could | 
be utilized. But, one winter when the 
weather was very cold, and there was a 
thick coat of ice on the pond, it occurred 
to me that I could and ought to save some 
of that ice for the following summer. I 
had known of ice being stored away in 
barns and sheds, and keeping splendidly, 
but when I sized up the barn in view of this 
undertaking, I found that there was no 


SUCCESSFUL 








space to spare. I was set on having a — 
of ice, so after thinking for some time, I f 
upon another scheme. 

At the back of our house, which is on a | 
knoll, the ground falls suddenly, leaving a 
steep little hillside on the north. In this | 
slope, I dug an excavation fifteer feet 
square, covering the floor with small poles 
and loose rails that I could find about the 
place, laying the timber parallel with the 
slope of the hillside. This furnished drain- 
age for the temporary ice house that I 
was about to make. I covered the rails 
with eight or ten inches of sawdust, and 
over this was then put about a foot of 
hay. On top of all we stacked the ice 
which had been sawed in cubes. Thestack 
was then treated to a generous coat of 
sawdust and another of hay. Over the 
hay, I put on a coat of ath, which had 
been dug out of the excavation. Rough 
boards were put over the errthen coat, 
sloping just right to drain otf the water 
when it rained. 

Our ice kept all summer, and was a great 
comfort in many ways, but the impurity 
of the water which was frozen in a pond 
kept us from using the ice directly in con- 
tact with anything we ate. This matter 
was placed before our family physician, 
and he advised the use of copper sulphate 
to purify the water before it was frozen. 
We tied a very small lump (an ounce to 
six thousand gallons of water is sufficient) 
in a piece of cheesecloth, and to this little 
bag, we fastened a string, tying the other 












end of the string to a fis pole. The pole 
was fastened to the bank, allowing the bag 
of copper sulphate crystals to trail about | 
until dissolved. | 
The next year we used our ice more) 
freely, but before the next storing season 
was at hand, I had learned a new way of ob- 
taining ice that entirely eradicated this 
anxiety concerning impurities. Acting 
upon the advice of a friend, I had the) 
blacksmith make me two dozen iron 
buckets. These receptacles were twenty- 
four inches square, and were by no means | 
expensive. 
which was shortly after Christmas, I pl 
all of these pails about the well and filled 
them with water. The next morning a 
strong shell of ice had formed over the 
tops of the cans. I turned them upside 
down, and poured boiling water over the 
bottoms, soon the ice slipped out, and the 
result was a square olideoed ice Tre- 
ceptacle almost full of water. I made a 
small opening in one end and poured out 
most of the water, allowing the rest to 
freeze up solid, adding more water as 
needed, and in a few hours, my cubes were 
frozen solid, and more squares of ice were 





making. 
_ Now we have a new ice house, well tiled 
for drai with good ventilation. It is 


built on the north hillside, half under- 
ground, and it keeps ice perfectly. Now, 
we do not have to make the long trip to 
town to get a few pounds of ice to “make 
merry” with when our kinfolk come to see 
us, but what is more, we enjoy frozen 
desserts every day along with good, firm, 
yellow pats of butter and icy cold butter 
milk that makes farm life a joy forever. 
We supply most of our neighbors with ice, 
and when the ten and twenty-five cent 
pieces begin to jingle in my pockets, I for- 
get all about the numb fingers I blew and 
chafed last winter, as I plan the construc- 
tion of a larger ice house..-H. H.8. 











e first cold night that came, | Egy 
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The Cost of a 
Telephone Call 








ID you ever think how much it costs to give 
you the telephone right-of-way anywhere, 
at all times? 


Your telephone instrument, which consists of 
130 different parts, is only the entrance way to 
your share of the vast equipment necessary in 
making a 


Your line is connected with the great Bel) 
highways, reaching every state in the union— 
with its poles, copper wire, cross arms and insu- 
lators in the country; its underground conduits, 
manholes, cable vaults and cables in the cities. 


You have the use of switchboards costing up- 
wards of $100,000,000. You enjoy the benefits 
of countless inventions ich make possible 
universal telephone talk. 


Your service is safeguarded by large forces of 
men building, testing and repairing lines. You 
command at all times the prompt attention of 
one or more operators. 

How can such a costly service be provided at 
rates so low that all can afford it? 

Only by its use upon a share-and-share-alike 
basis by millions of subscribers, and by the most 

economy in construction and operation. 
A plant so vast gives opportunity for ruinous 








extra ce; and judicious economy is as 
essential to its success as is the co-operative use 
of the facilities provided. 


That the Bell System combines the maximum 
of usefulness and economy is proved by the 
fact that in no other land and under no other 
management has the telephone become such a 
servant of the masses. ’ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE ANDO TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System Universal Service 


One Policy — 



























Calls may be made or however far apart Subscribers may be. 





















Quick 
Shots! 








Latlin 
hammerless repeating 


s is a fine-appearing, beautifully-balanced gun, without 
any objectionable humps or bumps; no holes on top for gas to blow out through or water to get in; 
can’t freeze up with rain, snow or sleet; its solid steel breech (not a shell of wood) permits a 
thoroughly symmetrical gun without sacrificing strength or safety; it is the safest breech-loeding 

ever built. Six shots in 12 16 gauges; five in 20 gauge. 

It is Hammerless with Solid Steel Breech (inside as well as out)—Solid T: Ejection 

_ Barrel (which costs $4.00 extra on other guns)—Press Button Release—(to 
remove loaded cartridges quickly from without working through action) Extrac- 
tors—Take-Down Feature— Safety. Handles rapidly ; guaranteed in shoot- 
img ability: price standard A” 12-gauge gun, $22.60; 16- or 20-gauge, $24.00. 


Sor J ctamon postage for bie catalog describing all 75» arlin Arearims Ca, 


ating shotguns (hammer and hammer- 
less), all repeating rifles, etc. Do it now ! 6 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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A TWO-LEGGED DICTIONARY 
Tells About Phosphorus 
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READ about ‘natural phosphates,’ ‘rock 
phosphates,’ ‘acid phosphates,’ ‘super- 
phosphates’ and so many kinds of 
pomne that they make me dizzy and 


[ 


don’t know what it is all about. Can’t 
you explain some of those terms to us so 
that we can understand the bulletins and 
articles we read along that line?” 

The above question came from one of an 
audience who had listened intently to a 
Professor while he explained the advan- 
tages and disadvantages and the relative 
values of different kinds of bone meal 
when used as fertilizer. 

“Your question is a good one and I'll 
do my best to help you out” replied the 
Professor. 

“The term ‘natural phosphate’ is not 
difficult to understand. It means exactly 
what it says and refers to the phosphates 
which are in the form that they naturally 
eceur, without being treated with chemi- 
cals of any kind or by any other treatment. 
Raw bone meal and ground phosphate 
rock are examples of natural phosphates.” 

“Where does phosphate oa come from? 
Is there any of it in this section?” inter- 
rupted a young farmer. 

“Nearly all the phosphate rock used in 
this country” continued the Professor, “is 
mined in Tennessee, South Carolina and 
Florida. More recently phosphate de- 
posits have been found in W yoming, Idaho 
and Utah, and doubtless other extensive 
deposits will be discovered. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the world’s 
supply of phosphorus is apparently very 
limited compared with the amount re- 
moved from the soil by crops. Nor should 
it be forgotten that phosphorus cannot be 
obtained from the air, as is the case with 
nitrogen, and when the supply in the soil 
of a field or of a farm becomes too small 
for profitable crop production, the only 
way to increase it 1s to purchase phosphor- 
us in some form. Manure, feed, and ma- 
terials like rock phosphate, bone meal, etc., 
are the forms in which phosphorus may be 
obtained.” 

“Why do you say ‘phosphorus’ some- 
times and at other times say ‘phosphates’? 
Is there a difference?’”’ asked some one. 

“T explained the difference before you 
came in. It is practically the same as the 
difference between lemon and lemonade. 
You add water and sugar to lemon juice 
to make lemonade. Oxygen and some min- 
eral, usually lime, is added to phosphorus 
to make a phosphate, but in this case 
Nature does the mixing and she does it 
whether we want her to or not. Pure 
phosphorus does not exist except when it 
is separated from other materials in a 
chemical laboratory. I talk about the 
amount of phosphorus in our soils and 
crops because it is the element that is 
likely to become deficient in the soil. The 
elements which are mixed with phosphorus 
to form phosphates are present in un- 
limited amounts in the soil and air.”’ 

You have straightened out the natural 
and rock phosphate propositions for me; 
now, how about acid phosphate?” asked | 
he first inquirer. 

Commercial acid phosphate” replied | 
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strong it is—how it will eat your flesh or 
clothes if it comes in contact with them.” 

“Why do they mix this strong acid with 
phosphate rock?” was asked. 

“By so doing a larger percentage of the 
phosphorus contained in the rock is placed 
mm such form as to be immediately avail- 
able for the use of crops.” 

“Then if I understand the proposition, 
we should use acid phosphate if we want 
quick results; otherwise, we might as well 
use the raw rock,” volunteered the chair- | 
man of the meeting. 

“Your statement is correct in a general | 
way, but there are some things which | 
should be considered that have not been | 
mentioned as yet. The most of us are) 
looking for profit as well as big yields and, | 
for that reason, the relative cost of the | 
two materials must be considered. 

“The most common grade of acid phos- 
phate contains about 6 per cent of phos- 
— and sells for about $15 aton. The 

abel on the bag would probably read ‘14 

per cent ot phosphoricacid, ’but phosphoric 

acid is less than half phosphorus; the rest | 
of it is oxygen and you don’t need to buy | 
that. There is plenty of it in air and | 
water, both of which are free. A ton of 

acid phosphate of the grade mentioned 

mould contain about 122 pounds of phos- 

phorus, which at a cost of $15 would be 

equivalent to a little more than 12 cents 

per pound. 

a e of raw rock phosphate com- 
monly used contains about 12 per cent of 
phosphorus and retaile at from $7 to $7.50 
per ton. A ton of this material would con- | 
tain 240 pounds of phosphorus and, at | 
$7.50 the price per pound would be a little 

more than 3 cents. 

“Thus, you see that the relative-cost of | 
the two materials is an important con- 
sideration. You have to pay about four 
times as much for a given amount of 
phosphorus when you get it in the form of 
acid phosphate as you do when you get 
it in the form of ground raw rock.” 

“How long does it take raw rock phos- 
phate to dissolve and become available’’? 
asked our friend who started the discus- 
s10n. 

“That,”’ replied the Professor “‘depends 
to a very great extent upon the condition 
of the soil to which the phosphate rock is 
applied. If it is well supplied with decay- 
ing organic matter, the phosphorus in the 
rock will be made available rapidly; if 
the percentage of organic matter in the soil 
is very low, the phosphorus will become 
available with corresponding slowness. 
When organic matter decays, it passes | 
through a series of fermentations rine 
which certain amounts of various acids 
are produced. These acids take the place 
of the strong sulphuric acid used in mak- 
ing acid phosphate. Hence, it is extremely 
important that the soil to whieh phosphate 
rock is applied be well supplied witla or- 
ganic matter in the form of manure or 
green manure in order that there shall be 
sufficient acid developed to dissolve the 
rock and make the phosphorus available.” 

“How can we tell which of two or more 
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Disk Harrows and Plows 


are for intensive tillage. Ask your dealer 
to show them, If he doesn’t sell CUT 
AWAY (CLARE) implements, write us. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 


Higganum, Conn. 





904 Main Street 









he Professor, ‘‘is made by treat Ing aton of grades of phosphate rock it would be best 
ground raw rock phosphate with about a | to buy?” was asked. 





ton of sulphuric acid. It is the same acid “The safest plan is to buy the grade in 


which I told you was used in making acid-| which you can get the most phosphorus | 
' | 


lated bone and it is used for the same|for a given amount of money, provided 
reason. Sulphuric acid is sometimes called | they are equally finely ground. That is | 
‘oil of vitriol’ and many of you have used| merely another way of advising you to 
it in testing milk. Those of you who have| buy the grade which offers phosphorus 






$9,000 offered for certain inven- 
. Book *‘How to Obtain a 
"and “What to Invent” sent 
free. Send rough sketch for free re- 
port a8 to patentability. Patents ad- 
vertised for sale at our expense in 
Manufacturers’ Journais. 


CHANDLEE &@ CHANDLEE, Patent Atty's 
Established 16 Years 
905 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 
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at the lowest rate per pound. If the anal- 
ysis of one grade shows the percentage of 
phosphorus and another the percentage of 
»hosphoric acid, just remember that a 
ittle less than one-half of phosphoric acid 
is phosphorus. Almost every state has 
provided for fertilizer inspection by the 
experiment station or some other author- 
ity, and you can find out the percentage of 
phosphorus in a sample by submittingit to 
the proper authority.” 

**You have covered the ground now with 
the exception of superphosphates. What 
are they?”’ 

“That term is not used nearly so much 
as it was some years ago. Both acidulated 
bone and acid phosphate are sometimes 
called superphosphates.”’ 

“Tell us what is basic slag’’ came from 
the audience, who seemed loathe to see the 
Professor leave the ae. 

“Basic slag is a by-product which re- 
sults from the manufacture of steel from 
pig iron. Certain iron ores contain a con- 
siderable percentage of phosphorus and, 
in the manufacture of steel, it is necessary 
to use an excess of lime. The phosphorus 
from the ore combines with the lime in the 
form of a slag which is finely ground and 
used for fertilizer. Basic slag contains 
about 8 per cent of phosphorus and there 
is also some benefit dotved from the lime. 

“The terms which I have endeavored 
to explain to you are mostly chemical 
terms and are perfectly simple and clear 
to those who have even a slight knowledge 
of chemistry. Nevertheless, their use is 
by no means confined to chemistry as they 
are coming more and more into common 
use as farmers are coming to realize the 
importance of studying methods designed 
to maintain the fertility of their soils. 
Soils and fertilizers are both made of chem- 
ical materials and it is impossible to under- 
stand them without understanding the 
meaning of a few chemical terms. am 
glad you have asked these questions. Do 
not shy at a new word like a horse at a 
road engine, just because it is new. The 
word ‘phosphorus’ and other terms used 
in discussing soil fertility will sometime 
be as generally understood as the words 
‘acid’ and ‘alkali,’ which are also chemical 
terms.” —A. H. 8. 


CORNER POST WITH INVISIBLE 
BRACE 








( 4 anal)? 


It is often desirable to set a corner post 
for yard fence so that an unsightly brace 
will not be visible. The post here shown 
will be as rigid as when anchored by the 
above ground brace, and no part of the 
brace will show. The hole is dug long 
enough to contain the horizontal brace, 
in the center of which a notch is cut as 
shown in the illustration. A correspond- 
ing cut is made on the post so that the two 
fit together, and are held in place b two 
long bolts. To make this doubly rigid. wite 
braces are run from the lower part of the 
post to near th: ends of the anchor, and 
twisted tight. {f used for a corner ‘post, 
the anchor will be set diagonal to the two 
lines of fence, while for an end post it 
would be parallel to the fence —H. F, G. 





To improve both the quantity and qual- 
ity of your next season’s fruit-crop, place 
a generous heap of rotted straw, stable 
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Be free from heating slavery! 


Few things in modern 
home-life are more mon- 
strousin their imposition 
on the patience, energy 
and well-being of women 
than old-fashioned heat- 
ing devices. They en- 
slave the home-makers 
with care-taking, litter 
up the rooms with dirt, 
damage the furnishings, 
waste fuel, half-heat the 
home. If this is current 
winter history in your 
house why not investi- 
gate the radiator-way 
of cleanly, healthful, 
economical heating—by 
the use of 








These well-known outfits free the 
women of drudgery, for they confine 


AMERICAN x [DEAL Se eternal 


4 quently run to the boiler to fix the 


BOILERS dampers. Our SYLPHON Regulator 

automatically keeps the fire running 
to suit in mild, average or most severe winter weather, so that you have a uniform, 
healthful temperature in all rooms. You have no over-heating or under-heating; 
no waste of fuel. Vegetables in cellar not affected, as Boiler and cellar piping are 
covered with asbestos — practically all the heat is thus sent to the rooms. Wood, 
oil, gas, lignite, hard or soft coal (even the cheap grades of pea-coal, slack, run-of- 
mine, screenings, eto), can be burned in IDEAL Boilers, which turn the rich gases 
(abundant in low price fuels) into heat delivered to your rooms, 
rather than wasted up the chimney. 


DEAL Boilers and AMERICAN RuGicton are 
In our special laboratories, I . for their ing 


poem fuel economies and for 
structions which willstand ciidemende 





A No, 4-22-W IDBAL Boller and 400 ft. pipes, as came water is over 
= 38 i ia. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 

the owner $200 were used to heat wana for years. 
thie cottage. At this price the goods cam 
be bought of a 





AMERICAN Ra- 





you would be free fram heating- 
slavery nad b h fuel bills write us to- 
booklet and 





Pitter. This “aia not include cost of ‘Ideal Heating” tor IDE. 
labor, pi al freight, ot hich dia sand AL 
= Sule ond wales wedi ng ce alt Senet — + Bs Ngee ee gg —free. Puts you Boilers . Games aay 


and other conditions. 





Showrooms in all 
large cities 





AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY ¥="s222g-" 
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Valuable Articles Given Away! 


Hundreds of Rifles, Flashlights, Watches, Razors, Tool Sets, Fountain Pens, Knives, 
Silverware, Writing Sets, Rings, Bracelets, Transfer Outfits, Foot-balls, Ferns, Sewing 
Awls, Wrenches, Shears, etc., eto. 





and poultry-house manure around the 
base of each orchard tree before spring 
opens up. 
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You will be delighted at the large lize of valuable premiums you can secure for securing 
a few subscriptions to Successfui Farming. Every premium is guaranteed to be first-class. 
You get exceptional value. 


Write to-day asking for free catalog. A post-card is sufficient. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS 











AST year the live stock of central and 
western Kansas and Oklahoma was 
saved by wheat pasture that laste? 

all through the winter. This year, with an 
abundance of feed of all kinds on hand 
wheat pasture promises to be as good as 
it was last year. A different kind of winter 
nay lose us this pasture, however. 


Green pasture the year round would 
seem to be just what stock would need to 
keep them thriving, but it seems that 
stock demand some dry feed during the 
winter. A number of cattle were lost on 
wheat pasture in Oklahoma last winter 
because there was no dry feed for them. 


Wheat sowing was continued in the 
western part of the wheat belt almost 
until the coming of winter. The wheat 
raisers figure on a world shortage of wheat 
for the next year, at least, and they want 
to be in a position to reap some of the bene- 
fits of the prices that go with a shortage. 


It is the best, of course, for wheat to 
make some growth above ground before 
winter sets in. But there have been a 
oumber of seasons in which dry weather 
and late sowing prevented fall sown wheat 
from coming up until the next spring. 
Sometimes such wheat makes a crop 
but in order to do so it must have one or 
two good freezes on it in the spring after 
it has made some growth. If it does not 
get this freezing it makes a growth of 
straw that does not fill. 


It has been two years since any wooden 
culverts were built in this part of Kansas 
and even the larger bridges are now being 
made of concrete. It used to be hard for 
the lumber yards to keep a supply of oak 
lumber on hand but now there is no call 
for it. I saw in a local yard the other day 
the remnant of their supply of Arkansas 
oak which had not been renewed for a lon 
time. It was warped and twisted an 
looked as though it had been milled in the 
days of Thomas Jefferson. 


If one is to make a success of orchard 
setting in the spring in the southwest he 
must get his nursery stuff the fall before 
and heel it in. Fruit trees should be set 
here just as soon as the frost goes out, 
which is many times the last of Kacuny. 
The average nursery gets around to de- 
liver their spring ordered stock here some- 
time in April and we have seen it delayed 
until the rst of May. We once received 
a shipment of peach trees for spring setting 
when the trees in our orchard had peaches 
on them as big as a hazelnut. 


There are three classes of insurance 
companies which do business all over the 
country and who charge $3 a $100 for 
insuring farm buildings five years against 
all elements, fire, lightning, wind storms 
and tornadoes. Then there are the so- 
called mutual companies, who are mutual 
in name only, who make a charge of $2.40 
for the same insurance. The old line 
companies ask cash or a note drawing 
interest to be given when the insurance 
isdrawn. The so-called mutual companies 
collect the $2.40 in four installments of 
60 cents a year. A note is signed for the 
amount of the installments and the 
amount is placed the same as the old line 
companies, $3 on the $100, but the last 





installment of 60 cents is never exacted 
so the real cost is $2.40 on the $100 for 
five years. Their terms are a little more 
favorable than those of the old line com- 
panies because 60 cents less is charged 
and there is no interest to pay on the 
note. Old line notes all draw interest. 


The third class of insurance companies 
doing business here is the Grange which 
has a state organization for Kansas with 
headquarters at Olathe. The Grange rate 
for farm buildings occupied by the owner 
is $1 on the hundred for a term of five 
years. For farm buildings occupied by a 
tenant but owned by a member of the 
Grange, $1.25 is charged. In addition to 
this each Grange policy holder is liable 
to an assessment should these charges not 
cover the losses. One such assessment has 
been made in the last fifteen ; this 
was 50 cents on the $100 and it brought in 
almost $60,000. Of this amount consider- 
able over $50,000 is still on hand so there 
is no liklihood of any additional assess- 
ments for many years. 


Why can the Grange carry insurance 
so much cheaper than the old line com- 
panies, you may ask. Grange insurance 
men say it is because, with the class of 
risks they have, there is no moral hazard. 
This moral hazard is, in other words, the 
chance that you will set your buildings on 
fire to collect the insurance. Members of 
the Grange are usually solid farmers who 
would: be the last people on earth to wish 
to see their buildings so there is no 
moral hazard with them. It is different 
with the old line companies; one of their 
local agents told me that with them, as 
nearly as they could figure, the moral 
hazard was 50 per cent. That is, 50 per 
cent of all their losses was iary. 
There are many stocks and many build- 
ings in the towns and cities which are not 
worth the insurance they carry and the 
owners certainly cannot grieve much when 
they burn. Farm risks are isolated; if one 
burns it does not set the buildings of a 
neighbor on fire as does the fire in town. 
So it comes that the Grange can insure 
cheaper than old line companies. 


Did you ever know a man to build a 
house, either in town or on the farm, for 
as little as the estimated cost? I never 
did. So when we started a new house this 
fall I fully expected to have the cost 
amount higher than the estimate and of 
course I was not disappointed. The in- 
creased cost usually comes about from 
things forgotten, there are always things 
which are overlooked in making out the 
estimate and delays always make the 
labor cost higher than it was it 
would be. And usually, as ing ad- 
vances, changes are made; the house is 
built a little better, is finished better than 
was planned on and usually the carpenter 
ean see things to be done which please 
the builder but which cost money. Hence 
comes the belief, which is well nded, 
that no house was ever built inside the 
first estimated cost. My neighbors, who 
have all had experience in building, say 
that a fair idea of building cost can be had 
by taking the estimated cost of the ma- 
terial bill and then doubling it. In other 
words, labor cost is equal to material cost 
or is if the work is hired done—H. C, 


Hatch, Kan. 
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DOCTOR KNEW 
Had Tried It Himself 





The doctor who has tried Postum 
knows that it is an easy, certain, and 
pleasant way out of the coffee habit and 
all of the ails following and he prescribes 
it for his patients as did a physician of 
Prospertown, N. J. 

One of his patients says: 

“During the summer just past | sufferec 
terribly with a heavy feeling at the pit 
of my stomach and dizzy feelings in my 
head and then a blindness would come 
over my eyes so I would have to sit down 
I would get so nervous I could hardly 
control my feelings. 

“Finally I spoke to our family physi- 
cian about it and he asked if 1 drank 
much coffee and mother told him that | 
did. He told me to immediately stop 
drinking coffee and drink Postum in 
its place as he and his family had used 
Postum and found it a powerful rebuilder 
and delicious food-drink. 

“T hesitated for a time, disliking the 
idea of having to give up my coffee but 
a I got a package and found it to 
be all the doctor said. 

“Since drinking Postum in place of 
coffee my dizziness, blindness and ner- 
vousness are all gone, my bowels are 

and I am again well and strong 
is a short statement of what Postun: 
has done for me.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Well 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—amust be well boiled 
15¢ and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup 
of hot water and, with cream and sugar 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30¢ and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is abou: 

same. 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 





A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes 


Rice, a 


A. L. Ri prominent manufacturer o! 
Adams, N. i 









Y., has discovered a process of! 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
AW IR it Po apeint, Ts comes the 
form of a wder an required is 
cold. water to. make & paint weather proof, fisc 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads ano 
looks bike oil paint and costs about one-fourth a: 
Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf'r., 15 North 
St., N. Y¥., i 
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‘are guaranteed to be as represented. 





















FOUL BROOD AMONG BEES 


Note: The following article refers to American 
foul brood which is an getty different disease 
from European foul brood.—Ed ditor. 


Where foul brood is is suspected among 
the bees, secure a piece of comb from one 
of the hives, andexamine it closely. If the 
larvae in n cells are ning to turn 
brown, and t he sealed caps are sunken or 
broken in, these are good signs of foul 
brood. 

The surest and most characteristic 
symptom of the disease, however, is that 
of dead and putrid larvae in the broken 
cells. The color of the larvae is a coffee- 
brown, and of a ropy consistency. Take a 

the cel or small stick and thrust it into 

e cells, twirling it around a time or two. 
If, in drawing it out, the larvae cling to it 
in a string, it is a case of foul brood. A 
still more virulent stage of the disease is 
denoted by a glue-like, disagreeable odor. 

Preventing Foul Brood 

Foul brood is a very contagious disease, 
its presence in the apiary being caused by 
a microbe (Baccillus alvei.) 

The spores of this microbe are easilv 
carried from hive to hive by the bees in 
robbing each other, and this is one of «he 
first things to be guarded against and 
promptly checked, in case it is 

It also may be scattered by the keeper 
in going from one hive to another about 
his work. Honey or comb never should be 
changed from _* g's ie’ another in _ 
apiary where fou is suspected 
neither should any of the hives be wed 
after a colony has been removed, unless 
the hive first be thoroughly cleaned and 
disinfected. 

Curing Foul Brood 

When foul brood is discovered in the 
apiary, the above preventions should be 
immediately put into practice. 

Have a new or thoroughly cleaned hive 
at hand Place this on some paper or a 
clean sheet, and shake the bees from the 
infected hive onto the paper in front of 
the new hive. 

Drive the bees into the new hive, and 
set it in exactly the same position as the 
one from which the bees have been taken. 
The new hive also should resemble the 
old one as much as possible. 

If the new hive is too dissimilar to the 
old one, or is put in a different place from 
that of the old one, the bees will be con- 
fused, and enter the other hives, carrying 
the spores of the disease into other 
colonies. 

The new hive should contain only frames 
for starters, or full foundations. Do not 





give the bees -~T combs, but force them 
to make use of the honey i in their honey- | 
sacks for comb-buildings. This rids them | 
of the spores of the disease. 

It is unsafe to feed honey from a diseased 
colon oclany to other bees, unless it first is 

for at least an hour, so that it 
read ap best to burn all comb taken 
from a hive that has held a diseased 
colony. After all that will burn has been 
consumed, the remainder should be buried 
to a depth of two feet, the whole process 
being carried out at night. 

To completely renovate a hive that has 
at one time held a di colony, it 
can be burned out with a painter’s gaso- | 
line torch. Or the interior of the hive 
may be saturated or painted all over with 
kerosene (coal oil), and a lighted paper 
dropped into it. As soon as the hive} 
begins to char, the fire should be smothered | 
by placing on the cover.—M. C. 


| 

Send for an index to the 1914 volume! 

of Successful Farming. They will be ready 
for distribution soon 
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For This Underwear ? 


OU caer env enliciee Soireer see Tae in all your 

Y examine a Union Suit of this snug-fitting, warm, dur- 
dott cans enkvcten suniahces you are examining 

in the $2.00 chun Pip byw are—it’s $2.00 quality all right 
nderwear cachet 




















“Hanes is exactly half re re Hanes U sn) 
t et ine the wnst 


age sage 
50 cares $1 vas Union : Suit 
rE be gc 


Per prevents gaping at the 
{ neck—improved, firmly 

Your money back or a new garment for any one returned with a broken 

seam. We ) Ho: the quality of workmanship in Hanes Underwear and 

can offer this absolute guarantee. If we weren't in the heart of cotton 

land, did not buy direct from the growers and ialize on 50c a garment 

underwear, “Hanes” would surely cost you double the price. 


If you can’t find the *‘Hanes"’ dealer 
barbs Tor Aen to write us. 













































ELASTIC ANIT 


ee 


is all you need pay 


for GT work shirt ! 











WORK SHI “ 
































Look for the Uncie Sam label 
in the neckband. It's your guaran- 
tee that you are buying the greatest a 
shirt ever made. 


Read these Ten Big Extra-Value 
features that you get in the Uncle Sam Work Shirt \ 


Sleeves extra wide at elbows and extra long; extra large armholes; 
tails extra long enough; two extra large button te extra big 
expanse of chest, with extra com, front opening t makes it yo e 
easy to get in and out; extra big pearl buttons wel pound on 22 ‘eS 
mocking, pnd oe = eulis. And it’s sewn extra well a. 
strength double stitching thro out. 

A marvel for standing up to the hardest wear and hardest wasbi 
—there never was a shirt to compare with it. Fast colors, guarant 
not to fade, and materials that are the best we can buy. ey 

Get the Uncle Sam Work Shirt at your dealer's. is 
out of them, send us your 50 cents — and your dealer’s name, 
and we will see that you are supplied 


SALANT & SALANT, Makers, 7| Werth Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S 
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HIS outbreak of foot-and-mouth 

disease has certainly been a lesson as 

to carelessness in importations. 
Somebody cries that it is entirely due to 
the removal of protective tariff on eattle 
and hides. The truth is that it is due to 
careless importation and might have come 
with a high tariff. What we need is a sani- 
tary protection rather than a tariff protec- 
tion if a repetition of the thing is to be 
avoided. 


The popular slogan just now is to boost 
for a greater lowa. When it comes to real 
boosting for this or any other state it is 
the fertility of the soil and its maintenance 
that needs the lift. With a productive soil 
the country and towns will both be rich. 
ro ovat tide and clover, to grow more 
live stock, and to take better care of the 
manure, these are the things that make for 
@ greater state. 


A calm cheerful disposition is one of the 
greatest. riches a man can have. Like all 
wealth it comes easier to some than to 
others but it can be obtained to a degree by 


Some of us may disagree with President 
Wilson politically but we will all admit 
that in these troublesome times he has kept 
a cool head and held our nation out of the 
war. Now that we see what modern war- 
fare really is, we ought to be doubly 
thankful that we do not have a “fighting 
man” in the president’s chair. 


Our old cream separator had to go to 
the scrap heap this fall. It was getting 
badly worn and every month the cow 
tester on his round found that it was leav- 
ing a little more butter-fat in the skimmed 
milk. The new one is saving enough extra 
butter-fat to pay for itself by next June. 


Ninety rods of light weight woven wire 
that we bought this fall have proven the 
greatest labor saver for the price that we 
ever had. We fenced in the eorn stubble 
after we had filled the silo and the pigs 
picked up all the ears that had been 
knocked off. Later we fenced off a piece 
of corn for hogging down. Now the wire 
is up around a patch of winter wheat to 
keep the stock off. Next spring we will 
use it for making temporary pens for the 
sows and pigs. We had expected to roll it 
up and put it away after we were through 
hogging down corn but it now looks like 
the fencing would work the year round. 


Ever since I was a youngster I have been 
lissatisfied with our winter’s water supply. 
It used to be a case of pumping by cath 
much of the time or letting the cattle drink 
ice water. The gas engine and the tank 
heater helped some but they were not just 
right. So this fall we built a concrete sup- 
ply tank to hold 150 barrels of water and 
connected it up with different tanks. The 
tank for the feeding cattle is inside the shed 
so that will not freeze much. Another 
tank out of doors is fitted with a float so 
that it is always full and the tank heater 
keeps it warm. We got the pipes all down 
about five feet, and now I believe we will 
have some satisfaction out of our water 
supply. 

If there is a season of the year when a 
man’s best nature asserts itself, it is at the 
Christmas time. Then, if ever, kindly 
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come to one. If these are all 
without expression they seem to 
sort of poison our nature. A merchant 
speaking of one of his customers said, ‘“He 


used to be a pleasant, likeable fellow but he 
has batched so long without sacrificing 


feelin 
stifl 


anything for anyone that he has become 
the sur grouch that comes to my 
store.”’ When things cease to grow they 
begin to decay. 

I have always had lots of for 
Theodore Roosevelt, but since he been 
calling ‘‘war, war’ so hard I am clear dis- 
gusted. We do not want war and if we 
go about our business are not likely to be 
troubled. This continual howling about 
our danger of war and the tions 
we should make will event incubate 
a war spirit if it is kept up. These war 
howlers are our real menace just now. 


I visited a farm recently where a bunch 
of calves were to be fed out for baby beef. 
As the owner had lots of oats on hand he 
expected to feed the calves largely on oata. 
A live figuring soon proved that corn ata 
cent a pound and oil meal at a cent anda 
half were ¢ r ration than oats at the 
price of the oil meal. The corn and ofl 
meal are a better ration for fattening the 
calves, too. 

Next spring we expect to thicken up and 
add to our grove and wind break. It is 
now willow and maple. One friend advises 
me to plant all evergreens and as fast as 
we can work in evergreens in place of the 
willows. I like wiry oa and nothi 
makes a better wind break. But we 
to get wood out of the wind 


ways ex 
break. y cutting back the willows every 
few years we all the fuel we need ex- 
cept in the weather. So we have 


decided to leave the willows and plant the | 


evergreens just inside of them. The va- 
cant places in the grove we will fill in with 
hardy native trees such as red oak, elma, 
and honey locust. If it were not for the 
borers we would use black locust. 

ly we will try some anyway. 


For years to come im rs say we will 
have to produce most of our draft stallions 
here at Tome. The same will be true of 
ee bred mares. There is lots of 

lood in this country of all the draft 
breeds, but it is badly seattered. The main 
essential that the American farmer lacks is 
the ability to feed these colts for the maxi- 
mum growth. The old argument that the 
underfed colt will grow a longer time and 
eventually get the same size as the colt 
that is crowded all his life is wrong. One 
of the biggest im rs recently said that 
the underfed colt matures more quickly 
than does the well fed one. He also added 
that he had just purchased a couple of two 
year old colts here in Iowa that were well 
past the nineteen hundred mark. So it 
seems that we can grow them as big here 
as anywhere. 


It is quite a problem to make the farm- 
ers’ institute as popular and successful as 
it should be. Last year in an adjoining 
community we held a calf show im con- 
nection that was a great success. I don’t 
know of any line of farming that needs 
pushing more or one in which more can 





participate. It would work well for either 


, a beef or dairy community. 
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M B Their Gas 
Furnish 300 candle power of good strong 
steady — that can’t blow out—or jar 
out even if tipped over. Built of brass to 
stand al) the hard knocks of aiter-dark work 
i in Feed-lot, Barn, Cow Shed, Cellars, Sheds, 
t oie 


explode. 
on 


i 











Into the next room, down cellar 7. 
where. Fool your friends; lots of fun. 


entrilophone isa aaa 


that fitsin the mouth and cannotbe seen. 








imstruct 
& Art of V. . Price Qo 
ROYAL NOV. CO., Box 49, So. NORWALK, CONN. 
TENT Cer ee Weare, her 


torney’s fee until patent is allowed. Est. 1882. 
“Inventor's Guide” FREE. Franklin H. Hough, 
516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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We took a little time off this fall and 
visited some of our old school friends. One 
of the best and most lasting thi one 
takes from school with him is the friend- 
ships that have grown up there. To asso- 
ciate with such people again sort of re- 
news life for the whole household. We 
thought we were taking quite a little time 
off but now we find we are actually ahead 
by it. When we got — and settled 
down to work we had enough extra eneeny 
to easily catch up. Then the joy it added 
to life could not be counted. Old friend- 
ships grow mighty dear as the years pass 
¢ their occasional renewal adds a won- 
derful sweetness to one’s cup of life.-—Geo. 
W. Godfrey, Iowa. 


TO THE BIG HEARTED FARMER 
Continued from page 5 

small w: taken into his home a little Belgian 
girl who eee reted f apd her ew, and 
poies in their eisa a“ 

but tears stood in Poe — ey — him aioab 
ee little ote. ond he ofused to gy that he is 

joing anyt pan y praisewort 

“When one ready five to feed one hardly 
notices another tied mouth,” he said, simply.” 

“500,000 out of 600,000’ inhabitants within a 
radius of fifteen miles of Charleroi are being fed by 
o agement } relief and the food supplies are almost 

a 
Ea “On Oct. 13 the civil governor of Brussels official- 
ly informed us that the week ending today was the 
last one during which we could obtain any supplies. 
He further inforaned us that the Germans had food 
only for their own people and that with the ex- 
haustion of the food supplies of Belgium they could 
do. nothing whatever for us. 

“*We have alloweu citizens, who could pay to pur- 
chase from shop authorised b: by the municipality 
Cogan 09 9 the rate of half a pound of flour and 
one pound of potatoes per diem. We have es- 

upward of 100 soup kitchens and relief 
stations in ti the district and we are endeavoring to 
issue rations on the above basis through these sta- 
tions to upwards of 500,000 people out of a total of 
600,000 inhabitants. Latterly we have o: been 
able to make bread allowances one or two in 
wWe applied he Dutch through 

“We a tot utch government 

2 minister, but were informed that Hol- 
ind h eee only for ber own needs.” 
are now on the verge of starvation 
Pa 4 circumstances of the war. 

Send what you can. Send it quick. 
Your delay may mean the loss of a life. 
Your contribution will be acknowledged, 
and every cent most carefully spent. Be 
sure to say plainly in your letter that you 
are sending a contribution for the war 
sufferers so that there may be no con- 
fusion here in our offices in ort this 
fund. Send to “Relief Fund,” E. T. Mere- 
dith, Publisher 
SUCCESSF UL FARMING PUB. CO., 

Des Moines, Iowa 


A RENTAL PROBLEM 
A Wisconsin subscriber writes: “I own 
land in Northern Llinois and have rented 
same on share. The other party was to 
furnish seed, do all the work and I was to 

one-third of the crop. Through care- 
and poor management, he failed 
entirely to get a crop, except for some to- 
matoes, cucumbers, melons and a small 
patch of corn. pr dag my ey en 
the small patch of corn. He has helped 


my share of entire crop and for the 
damage I have sustained. How would 
I proceed in the matter?” 
You are entitled to damages 
by you through the tenant’s failure to farm 
a place in a and husband-like man- 
These damages are measurable by 
the value your share of the crop would 
hans y had, if the ome + wa bat 
er management of can 
be pooh sie ow! definitely. If amount 
of the loss is problematical, you would be 
entitled to recover the reasonable rental 


value of the land which failed to uce Sheen ae 2 


on account of the tenant’s lessness. 
You are not entitled to a lien on the crop 
grown to cover this e. You 


refer the claim to a reliable attorney as | | 


near the land as possible, for collection on 
@ percentage basis.—A. L. H. 8. 
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pGet My Guaranteed 
Separator 
On Trial FREE 


There’s no string to this offer. Some con- 
cerns say “free trial” and then ask you to pa 
money in advance. With me it’s different. I ped 
aa y no deposit—don’t ask you for 

"t ask for any kind of “security.” 


If You R Really Want a Separator, I'll 
Send You the “Milwaukee” Free 


p. When 8 comes to you—use it fortwo whole weeks—14 
you one cent or even t 
an isalow ce WEES 
se me 
freight and not not charge you for ite use. 
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Mi LWAUKE 




















Py That's theway to decide on the kind of separator 
you wast, Le the manufacturer take the risk. That’s 
"what f < Nowtake me at my word. Send 
below for my special and Offer 
Ore del fa a eee aah 
sen you: if this isn’t 
opportunity of your life to try the wonderful 


ao ay 






















= EAH SEPARATOR 
shied ttbied 5 Years) Why ed 


viens - * 








































the best separator ever brought to your notice. 
This fact isindisputable. The sani  Scatases of the 


“Milwau- 
has in the front rank—away 

above other separators. Note some of our improvements 
The “Milwaukee” is tighter in weight, simpler in construction, more effi- 
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271 Sixth St, Milwaukee, 

Willis Collins, Pres., Milwaukee Separator Company 
Ny en 

to aser on 600, 750 and 900 Ib. capacity machines, 

NAME. +o SSS 

R.F.D. TOWN. 

, Beautiful Gold Neck-Chain, 48 inches lo 


Genuine Diamond Mounted Solid Gold Sli 
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A FATTENING RATION FOR STEERS 
HAVE sixty Isteers averaging eight 
hundred and fifty pounds which I de- 
sire to finish off in about six months 

time. For feed, I have fifty tons of alfalfa 

hay and ten acres of good, bright corn fod- 
der. I also have plenty of good quality 
corn. What additional feeds will I need 
to buy and what would be a good ration 
for these steers?” —M. B., Iowa. 
Suppies with the feeds named is 
should be an easy matter to finish these 
steers at a profit. All that would be 
needed in the way of bought feed is a 
little oil meal or cottonseed meal. At the 
beginning of the feedi period, each 
steer should receive all he will eat of 
alfalfa hay and corn fodder in equal parts 
and about five or six pounds of shelled 
corn or its equivalent in ear corn daily. 
The roughage should be gradually dimin- 
ished and the concentrates increased until 
for the last two or/three months on feed, 
one-half the entire ration is in concen- 
trated form. The corn fodder can well be 
dropped at the end of the second month. 

During the last two or three months one 

pound of oil meal or cottonseed meal, if 

the latterdoes not havetoocostive an effect, 


should be given with each seven or eight | 
a of shelled corn or its equivalent. | 


farketing farm produce in this manner 
should yield excellent returns with beef 
at present prices. It will be an added 
souree of profit if hogs are kept to follow 
the feeding steers. 


BOOKS ON FARM ANIMALS 
“Where can I secure a book that will 
ve me full information on the different 
reeds of horses, cattle, hogs and sheep? 

I would also like to get some information 
including the description of the various 
breeds of poultry.’’—E. H., So. Dak. 

“Types and Breeds of Farm Animals,” 
by Professor Charles 8. Plumb, gives a 
detailed description of every b of the 
various kinds of farm animals. This is 
the most complete book along this line 
that bas yet been published. It can be 
ordered through this pape and the price 
is two dollars. This book does not include 
a description of the various breeds of poul- 
try. “Poultry Breeding” by Miller Purvis 
gives this information in a complete man- 
ner besides covering every phase of the 
poultry industry. The price is one dollar 
and fifty cents. 


FARMER’S MARKETING ORGANI- 
ZATION 

“Is there apy way that farmers can get 
together to control the price of their 
products? It does not seem to me that 
we farmers are getting our share of what 
the consumer pays.’’—L. 8., Ohio. 

Nothing along this line can be done 
until farmers get together. Farmers co- 
operative societies are a common thing in 
the older countries where agriculture has 
been established tor a long time. In cer- 
tain communities in this country farmers 
have bound themselves together in such 
organizations, hired a selling expert and 
disposed of their products to a better ad- 
vantage in this way. One of the best 
examples of this work is found in the 
Scott County Onion Growers’ Association, 
with offices at Pleasant Valley, Iowa. 
Through this organization the onion grow- 
ers who are members have been able to 
sell their products at a gain of ten to 
fifteen per cent over the independent 
growers. There are other notable ex- 


amples in various parts of the country 
and in almost every case, splendid results 
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have been achieved. Organizations of this 
kind are the logical thing in almost every 
community, but ially where the t 

of agriculture is peculiar to one individual 
community. Assistance in organizing 
Farmers’ Clubs can be had by writing to 
the Subscribers’ Information Bureau of 
this paper. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT 

“Can you give me the address of any 
person or company that secures patent 
“or and sells them on commission?”’ 


The best and most reliable patent at- 
tornevs do not make a practice of securing 
patents free of charge and taking a chance 
on getting their fees by selling the patent 
on commission. If you have something 
to patent by all means consult a reliable 
patent attorney who will tell you at once 
whether or not it will pay to undertake 
to secure a patent. He will —— you a 
reasonable fee and can probably help you 
to make a sale of the patented uct. 
His advice should be followed. The 
names of reliable patent attorneys may 
be found in our advertising columns. 


FLOWER-OF-AN-HOUR 
‘I enclose a weed from my orchard. Will 
you kindly tell me what it is and if I 
must e t+ it to come up again next 
year?” —E. 8. G., I. 
The sample of weed sent proves to be 
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SSS z 
of men in various of the country 
who are making a decided success of the 
venture. The animals are easily 

and kept and their hides form a valuable 
portion of the fur industry. It would be 
out of the question to go into detail as 
to all the fundamentals of the business. 
The artment of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has recognized the value of 
the industry to such an extent that they 
a — published a on the 
subject which goes completely into every 
detail. Persons interested can procure a 
copy of this bulletin by writing to the 


t and aski for Farmers 
B in No. 587 on the ‘ nomic Value 
of the North American Skunk.” 


CAPONIZING COCKERELS 

“T would like to know if roosters over 
four months old can be caponized to ad- 
vantage and also how the operation is 
performed.” —D. A. B., Wis. 

Cockerels at the of four months are 
really too advan to be successfully 
eaponized, nor is the fall the ideal time of 
year to perform the operation. Caponiz- 
ing however, been su y ac- 
complished on birds of this age and at 
this time of the year. Caponizing is not 
a simple operation and it requires some 
skill and practice to perform it properly. 
Persons desiring to learn how to do this 
should make a careful study of the matter 
and should practice on dead birds. Any 


what, is commonly called “‘Flower-of-an-| {the Bote Pomltry ond of the tock 
hour.” It is one of the Hibiscus family used. The Department c! Agriculture at 


and is scientifically designated as “Hi- 
biscus trionum.” There is every reason 
to expect a crop of this weed next year 
since the plant has already gone to seed. 
a it spreads a by , the remedy 
ies in preventing the plant from i 
to maturity. Ground infested with 
“Flower-of-an-hour”’ should be planted in 
some crop which can be clean cultivated 
or if the land is in meadow, the weeds 
should be cut before going to seed, 


A RENTER’S PROBLEM 
“T live on a rented farm and the owner 
will not build me a good hog house. I 
have the farm rented for three years and 
would like to put up some sort of a tem- 


r building for the hogs. What is 
cour 4 advice? I need a number of good 
arrowi ns.’’—E. J. 8., Mo. 

The individual hog house offers the 


solution to this problem. These hcuses 
can be made in sections and set up or taken 
down at pleasure. The beauty of their 
use in this particular instance is that the 
renter would be permitted to take them 
down and remove them when leaving the 
place. This, of course, could not be done 
with a permanent building. Added to 
this advantage is the fact that the in- 
dividual house has beos § sand one of the 
most satisfactory arrangements for the 
brood sow and her litter. Individual 
houses are cheaply constructed and can 
be easily changed from one location to 
another when the arrangement of the 
barnyards make this advisable. 


SKUNK FARMING 

Can you give me any light on the skunk 
raising business? I am planning to take 
up this work and would like information 
as to the best methods to pursue as 
to the construction of the yards and 
building.—J. T. H., Ky. 

Skunk farming is one of the oceupations 
which has come into being in compara- 
tively recent years. There are a number 





Washington, has issued Farmers Bulletin 
No. 452 on the subject of Capons and 
Caponizing. The bulletin is complete in 
every way and is fully illustrated. It 
may be had for the asking. 


IMPROVING A LAWN 

“What should I do with a lawn this 
winter which has a combination of grasses 
in it, such as timothy, white clover, etc.? 
What sort of fertility should I put on and 
what should I use in the way of seed to 

= the so meh a, Ohio. 
grass sho owed to grow 
ite long on the lawn in the fall and 
should lie as a protection over the roots 
during the winter. As a dressing, apply 
a coat of hog, sheep or well rotted horse 
manure. As the is getting thin, it 
would be well to sow a little blue 
and white clover in the spring. After 
the manure, refuse and dead grass has 
been cleared off in the spring, give the 
yard a vigorous raking with a sharp 
toothed garden rake. This will serve to 
cultivate the grass already growing and 
to cover the seed which you sow at this 
time. The white clover will come on al- 
most at once and make an attractive 
lawn but will give place later to the blue- 


grass. , 


PUMPKINS FOR DAIRY COWS 

“Are pumpkins good to feed to milk 
cows onl if so, how are they to be fed? 
I have a number of them on my place and 
would be glad to dispose of them in this 
manner if possible.""—M. M., Pa. 

The feeding value of pumpkins for 
dairy cattle is about two-fifths that of 
corn silage if the are not removed. 
The pumpkins should be chopped to a 
convenient size for the cattle to eat and 
they. may be allowed a generous feeding 
of them. Some authorities claim that 
pumpkin seeds have @ beneficial effect on 
the digestion of the cattle aside from their 


feeding value. 
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Complete New Course in Electric Start- FR i 
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POINTS ON RURAL CREDIT 


By R. C. MILLIKEN, Monetary Statist 
































REDIT has as much influence on 
G prices as gold. That is to say, an ex- 
pansion of credit by $100,000,000 
has as much influence on prices as an addi- 
tion of $100,000,000 to the quantity of 
gold. In proof of this statement I quote 
from the great Scotch philosophers of cred- 
it, John Stuart Mill and Henry Dunning 
Macleod. Mill says: “Money and credit 
are exactly on apar in their effect on prices.” 
Macleod says: “It is perfectly acknowl- 
edged that credit no ante exactly the 
same effect on prices as gold. And it has 
been shown by authentic statistics that in 
modern times gold only forms about one 
per cent of the circulating medium of cur- 
rency; and to suppose that a variation to 
the small extent of a fraction of one per 
cent in the amount of the circulating 
medium, or measure of value, could pro- 
duce the effect so popularly attributed to 
it is wholly Steal pencon” 

It necessarily follows, therefore, that an 
increase in the quantity of gold (or ex- 
pansion of credit) is not the cause, but only 
the effect, of an advance in prices. Prices 
are governed by the proportion existin 
between the supply and the demand; anc 
it depends altogether on the use to which 
the increase in the quantity of gold or ex- 
pansion of credit is put as to the effect it 
will have on prices. If used for production 
it will effect a decline in prices, On the 
other hand, if used for speculation or over- 
consumption it will effect an advance in 
prices. For example, if I purchase a culti- 
vator of a dealer I thereby remove that one 
article of commerce from the market and, 
to that extent, cause an advance in the 
price of that article, and the effect is pre- 
cisely the same whether I pay for it in gold 
or obtain it on credit. That credit may be 
evidenced by my open account with that 
dealer, by a promissory note executed by 
me in favor of the dealer, by a bill of ex- 
change drawn by me on some of my debt- 
ors or some person who will become my 

uarantor, by my cheek on a bank, or by a 
Bank note. It does not make a particle 
of difference which of those credit instru- 
ments | employ in making that purchase 
or whether i pay for it in gold, the effect 
will be the same; but it A ome & consider- 
able difference whether I employ my credit 
for a real productive transaction or wheth- 
er I employ it for a speculation or over- 
consumption. 

An Impossibility 

It is absolutely necessary, therefore, 
that we consider the uses to which credit 
is placed as to whether credit will be a 
blessing or curse to humanity. Suppose 
I use that cultivator in producing a crop of 
corn. It is obvious that with the aid of 
that cultivator and a team of horses I 
could multiply the products of my labor 
many fold over what I could do with a 
spade and hoe. By thus rendering my ser- 
vices more efficient I have added to the 
wealth of my community and been a bene- 
factor to the human race by furnishing a 
food product to feed thé mouths of those 
engaged in other occupations. On the 
other hand if I use that same amount of 
credit in an unprofitable speculation I have 
not only lessened my own wealth but I 
have deprived others of those funds who 
could use them for production. 


The farmer is of the most im t 
class among our producers of th and 
he cannot afford to longer neglect the re- 
sponsibility resting upon him to control 
his independent eredit system. He owes 
that duty to his own occupation, for by 
assuming that duty he makes his occupa- 
tion more and certain. Heowes 
that duty to those engaged in other useful 
sroductive occupations, for by employing 

is own credit operations to productive 
agricultural transactions he renders it 
more difficult for the speculator to ply his 
mischievous avocation. He owes that duty 
to the country at large because he thereby 
would render it impossible to monopolize 
eredit in thie country. 

Uses of Credit 

No man can serve two masters. No 
man can sell credit for profit and as an aid 
to agriculture at the same time. Those 
positions are wholly inconsistent. There 
are altogether too many persons in this 
country e ed in the sale of credit for 
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International Harvester 
Oil and Gas Engines 





UY an International 

Harvester engine, take care 

of it as any machine should be 

cared for and a dozen years or 

more from now it will still be 
working for you. 


It willsave you and yourfamily 
endless hours of hard labor in 
pumping,sawing,grinding, spray- 
Ing, running separator, ete. 


Buy anI H C engine. They last 
longer,burn less fuel, are simpler, 
and give you most power. Here 
are a few of the reasons: Offset 
eylinder heads, large valves, ac- 
curately ground piston and rings 
heavy Vs Sedeed anil shafts and 
connecting roda, etc. Best material and 


construction mean the best ine. I 
H C engines are built in all st and 
in all sizes from 1 to 50-H. p. 


operate on low and high grade fuela. 





— That is to say, there are too many 
pankers in thie country. A banker sells 
credit, not money, and he sells credit for a 
et We have only about two and a 

alf billion dollars in gold, or money, in 





this country, yet the banks have sold some 
twenty billions of credit. That has been 
accomplished by giving increased motion 
to money through deposits. It too fre 
quently happens that the banker is so bent 
on the profit he is to realize from the sale of 
credit that he is not considerate enough 
as to whether that credit is to be used for 
a real productive transaction. Hence the 
necessity of the farmers forming a coo 

tive credit society where the incentive for 
profit is eliminated. 

Before outlining my rural credit plan to 
the readers of Successful Farming let me 
say that I lay no claim to any discoveries 
of my own. I merely adapt the best fea- 
tures of other systems to the conditions of 


Not every local dealer handles I H 
C engines. The one who does is a good 
man to know. If youdo not know who 
he is, we will tell you when you write 
us for catalogues. 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


(Incorporated ) 


CHICAGO 











this country. have neither copied any 
system, because no system is perfect, nor 
have I ignored the pa reer of any By8- 
tem. Napoleon, after listening tothe force- 
ful ap of Mollien, his famous minister 
of finance, for the freedom of the Bank of 
France from the government fetters with 
which it was then bound, sat silent .and 
then observed: 

“The world is old: we should profit by 





its experience. It teaches us that ancient 
practice is often worth more than new 
theories.” 

That is sound advice, and is peculiarly 
applicable to us at this time when we are 
considering the remedying of the evils of 
our faulty credit system. Some features 
of my plan will be novel to the American 
farmer, but when I have had an oppor- 
tunity to show how they have to 
the benefit of the farmers in the countries 
trying them, I hope to convince our far- 
mers we should adopt them. Bear in 
mind, every principle | advocate has been 
thoroughly tried, and that to the entire 
satisfaction of the farmers of the countries 

i it. 

ys. a! our January issue Mr. )illiken will 
outline bie pe for a rural credit system in this 
country.—Editor. 
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New idea m vaeuum sweepers No bellows. No 
wooden parts, Double action pump operated by 
wheels creates powerful continuous suction, 
Revolving brush picks oh all pins and ravel- 
ings. Nothing else weet t. Low price 
Guaranteed. Quick sal Big 
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Dept. 317 Dayton, Ohio 


We Want Salesmen 


for new home and school equipment vital to health 





of all farm and village families; urged by health 
authorities. sanitary leaders and educators every- 
where. If you can give good references, and write 


at once, you can get exclusive territorial rights and 
make $2500 to $3000 per year, permanently, in 
your own county orvicinity. Average sale $45. Ride r, 
of N. Y., made $700 first 3 months; Williams, of 
Penn , earns $250 every month; one Ohio ent made 
$750 in S: ~ptember. You are more likely to be theman 
we want, if you have had experience selling to farmers. 
Winter best time to begin, so write tor details today. 
KAUSTINE CO., Inc.. 1071 EllicottSq., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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IT’S YOUR TURN, MR. FARMER 


There is no one of our birds which 
suffers more during severe winter storms 
than the bob-white—the farmer’s greatest 
friend among the feathered tribe. Ordi- 
narily in winter he is well able to shift 
for himself, but when the snow lies un- 
usually deep or when a sleet storm coats 
everything with a layer of ice, then Mr. 
Quail Y fands it difficult to sustain life and 
as a result of these unusual circumstances 
frequently perishes. It is not the cold 
which overcomes him but the fact that 
his usual supply of seeds and wild berries 
—such as checker and partridge berries 
and the like—have been so covered that 
he cannot get at them. 

It is at such times that it becomes the 
farmer’s turn to do a kind act and make 
some return to the little creature which 
spends twelve months in the year worki 
in the interests of him who tills the soil. 
At no other time does the bob-white ask 
any encouragement save the ordinary pro- 
tection during the closed hunting season. 
This, of course, is a consideration that 
anyone ought to be willing to give him. 
But now, after the big winter storm 
is over, he needs a little practical 
help such as a bit of wheat scattered at 
the edge of the thickets and brush tangles 
around the place. This will prove a 
blessing to the tiny creatures in their 
time of need. 

Quail are the friends of the farmers in 
more ways than one. Almost all of the 

rear the food of the bob-white includes 

arge quantities of weed seeds. In fact 
he comes pretty near being the champion 
weed destroyer among the birds. At 
other times he devours countless injurious 
insects—-among them the potato bug, cu- 
cumber beetle, grasshoppers, worms and 
caterpillars of innumerable kinds. He 
hes never been known to take toll of 
growing grain and has never been found 
to pull up sprouting plants for the kernel 
at the end as do some other birds. After 
harvest time Mr. Quail gleans the scat- 
tered grain from the stubble field, but this 
general clean-up is of benefit both to the 
land and the farmer who tills it. 

Come, Mr. Farmer, it’s your turn! A 
friend who works so industriously for you 
without any pay through the whole long 
year deserves a few quarts of wheat by| 
way of compensation now that he is | 
storm bound in some thicket about the 
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POWERS COMBINED \/ELL-SORING 
AND DRILLING MACHINE 
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Pure metal solder, ready for instant 
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joins permanently. Good for 
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be 26c. SOLDERALL CO., 145 Liberty St.. New York ‘Torch T6e 


FOR SAL Eighty acre farm, forty acres in culti- 


vation, forty acres pasture; four room 
muse: good basement; large barn; eight hundred sugar 
rees with full equipment, tool house and other builid- 
2s: located eight miles from Andover, Ashtabula 
unty. Ohio. ce if taken before March 1915 $6, 
100.00, 1.000 cash, balance ten years, six per cent in- 
rest of reasons for selling. B. B. CLARKE, 
MADISON. WISCONSIN 















Successful Farming advertisements 


farm. And, if there is no wheat in the 
barn just now, you know where you can 
get it. The investment will be one of 


| only good return in a practical form but 
| give you a sense of satisfaction that is| 


wheat.—Orin Crooker. 


A SILO DANGER 


Four workmen on the State Hospital 
Farm at Athens, Ohio, jumped down into 
the silo and were killed by smothering 
with carbon dioxide gas which had ac- 
cumulated during the night. This silo 
evidently had not a continuous door open- 
ing, as the silage was used to a point six 
feet below the last opening. 

Any with such openings should be very 
careful upon entering the silo. There is 
no danger if the opening can follow down 
as the silage is used, for the carbon dioxide 
will flow out and away. A lighted lantern 
will test silo air, just as is done where a 
well is to be entered. 
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— and then go right intothe automobile business 





want some good men at once to take up this 





SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to bulld New Business. Atrial 
will make you our per 


PRIZE COLLECTION "yt". 


inds, worth Ibo} 
ematoer, lithe finest, worth Do; Turnt 4 
aplendid, worth 1c; Onion, 8 best variet 
worth lie; 10 Spring g te b Bulbs. 
worth 250—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 
Write today; mention this paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS 


te cover postage and oocbins and receive 

this valuable collection of see 

—s + my big RF ¥ ectifal 
t Book. tells all about Buck- 

See" ~ evo of Life” Seeds, Plants, etc. 




























The South Invites The 
Thrifty Immigrant 


The vast and favored region traversed by the 
NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


in the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Georgia is unexcelled in advantages of soil, climate, 
water, marketing facilities and all other essential 
conditions for the raising of live stock and for the 
‘ofitable production of every character of grain, 
io crop, fruit and vegetable ible in the 
semi-tropical belt. Improved lands are available 
at from $15 to $50 per acre; unimproved lands 
suitable for colonizing purposes at ross $5 to $15 
r acre 
Pie scriptive literature p pettetes by the agricultural 
and Immigration ~— nm of the Company's Trafic 
Department may d by addressing, 


L. P. BELLAH, General Agent, 





















Dept. B, Nashville, Tenn. 


is rich in crop raising soil—irriga- 
ted and non-irrigated. Large or 
small tracts. Easy payments. If 
you are preparing to go to a new 
country you will certainly investi- 
gate the rich and productive lands 
of the North Platte Valley, Neb. 
I have samples and authentic infor- 
mation and will gladly send it to 
you free. 





R. A. SMITH, 
Colonization and Industrial Agent, Union Pacific 
Raliroad Co., Room 3959 Union Pacific Building, 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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MARKETING By PARCEL POST 


A Series of Lessons 


By C. 


W. ROSS 














N making the postage rates the country 
i has been divided into eight zones, the 
first and second zones covering a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty miles from 


your nearest post office. As this distance 
will embrace as many towns and cit ies as 
you can conve nie ~ntly develop and the dis- 
tance being as far as you would care to | 
ship perishable products, it isnot necessary | 
to any attention to the other zones 

Pho weight limit within the first and | 
second zones is fifty pounds and a recent 
ruling allows farm produce, including but- 
ter, eggs, fruit, vegetables, dressed poultry 
and other articles weighing more than 
twenty pounds to be shipped in the first 
and second zones in boxes and crates, to be 
carried outside of mail bags. 

Articles which, from their nature, might 
damage other mail matter or e quipenens or 


injure the person of any employe of the 
postal department, will be e accepted when 
acked under the follov conditions. In 


cases of articles liable to y tea the inner 
be 


x, bag or wrapping must be surrounded 
by sawdust, excelsior, cotton or other simi- 
lar substances. ‘This applies to liquids, 
etc. 

Parcels containing perishable articles 
shall be marked “Perishable.” Butter, 
lard and perishable articles, such as fish, 
fresh meats, dressed fowls, vegetables, 
fruits, berries and articles of a similar 
nature which decay quickly, when so 
packed or wrapped as to prevent damage 


to other mail matter, will be accepted for 
local delivery either at the office of mail- 
ing or on any rural route starting there- 
from. When enclosed in an inner cover 
and a strong outer cover of wood metal, 
heavy corrugated pasteboard or other 
material and wrapped so that nothing 
can escape from the package they will be 
pted for n ial ling 1 o all ofhees to which, 

in the ordinary course of mail, they can be 


sent without spoiling. ‘This would apply 
to the first and second zone. or a radius of | 
one | lred and fifty miles from your 
bome. 
Packing Perishable Products 
Butter, dressed fowls, vegetables, fruits, 


and other 
weighing more 
ne pted ior m 


perishable articles in parcels 
than twenty pounds will be 
iling to offices in the first 


and second zones when suitably wrapped 

or enclosed and packed in crates, boxes or | 

other suitable containers having tight 

bottoms to preve the escape of any- 

hing in the package and so constructed as 

to? roperly rotect, the contents All such 

els will be trar — tsic le of mail 

ws. Eggs will be : ed for mailing, 

gardless of distance, when each egg is 

pped separately and surrounded with 

ior, cotton or « r suitable material 

packed in a ng container made of 

faced rrugated pasteboard, 

vood, or other suitable material and 

ed so that not! scape from 

kage. All such parcels must be 
l “Egg 

Eggs in parcels weigl more than 

, pound will be accepted for mail- 

o offices within ti t and second 

nes when packed in crates, boxes, buck- 

‘ or other ntamers having tight bot- 

toms to prevent the escape of anything 








| 


| 





from the package and so constructed as to 
properly protect the contents. Such pack- 
ages must be marked “Eggs—This Side 
Up”, and -yill be transported outside of 
mail bags. 

On shipments weighing more than twen- 
ty seh it will pay 3 you to have special 
| crates constructe and when using these 
| to ship to your customers, have it under- 
|stood that they are to be returned by 
parcel post when emptied. By charging 
the customer the price of the crate, the 

amount to be credited when crate is re- 
turned, the majority of your crates will be 
returned. On small packages you can se- 
cure cartons made of corrugated paste- 
board and at a price which will enable you 
to use a new one for each shipment. 

Scales and Maps 
You will want a parcel post scale which 
ean be purchased for a small sum. 
best one to buy gives you the weight and 
the amount of postage. You can also se- 
cure from your postmaster a parcel post 
map on which you can ascertain the limits 
of the first and second zones and the other 
zones if needed. These maps also give 
you the rates, and by purchasing a book, 
either from the post office department or 
from your stationer, you will have all the 
rulings and regulations which apply to the 
shipping of farm products by ma 
n this lesson you receive the i important 

rules and regulations but it will be well 
to become familiar with all the details, 
Your mail carrier can keep you posted on 
all the new developments changes 


which may be made. 

Regular postage stamps are used and the 
address must be plainly written on the 
package, also your address in the corner. 
It will be a good investment to have your 
name and address printed on some small 
stickers which you can attach to all 
packages, 

Parcel post shipments may be insured 
by adding ———- to the amount of ten 
cents in addition to the regular € 
required for delivery. When a package is 
insured you receive a receipt from the mail 
carrier. 

The rulings and details connected with 
the parcel post have been worked out care- 
fully, and while there may be many 


| changes in the next year or so, the import- 


.nt development work has been done and 
your mail carriers will keep you informed 
of all new rules and regulations. 


DECEMBER | ROAD DRAGGING 

Don’t stop dragging the roads simply 
pou se summer is past and the ground 

is frozen. You know, it thaws awhile 
every few days, and there's a certain time 
along in the afternoon or evening when 
the clods and little bumps of dirt when | TEYOU « 
to freeze again. Right then is the very 
time to do your dragging, while the an 
is movable, and yet not slop 
smoothes the rough places pars Ag 
Of course, wou will find it an inconvenient 
time in the day to drag the roads, but you 
will also find bad — mighty incon- 
venient every day; and, after all, it takes | 


Prepare as Firemen, Brdkemen 
ch a very short time te run over your | mea; Trate Fecters (colored) Ex 
stretch of the roads once or twice.—M., if 


A.C 
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1914 





Worst Cases of 


CLUB FEET 


On getete 








is a private institution, devoted ex- 
castrely tothe treatment of crippled 
and deformed iti 





Orthopedic Sanitarium 
S9aGAubert Ave. St. Louls 


GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam ie Best Em 
















R006, ITIS FREE. 
Zari Hopkins, §§ Washington, D.C. 
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paw &E 
Leern to Run .nd Autos end 
Tractors 


“SWEENEY SYSTEM” 





per month. 2400 Successful Graduates. 


FREE TRACTION COURSE 


$50 course given free. We teach the new self 
starters. gp eT we teach by practical 
work inour machine shop, garage andon the road. 
The finest and largest auto school in the _— 
Write today for new 64 page art catalog and 
free traction certificate. 


Sweeney Auto School 1114 £. 15th St. Kansas City, Me, 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost our A’ 

able outt. Fits ints BrovcLin. "Ree. Eas 
for Oe FREE BOOK 

rr 

free book 
tachment, Wotorencien , ow 
en cles, a new 
and sevond- hand, 635 and ee 


SHAW Dept. xg. Galesburg. Kanes ne 6S. 

















Write at once for my book which tells 
how I quickly and permanently 
myself after stammering nearly 20 years 
sae and — ice sent FREE, 

1116 at Tiliesis > 


‘WANTED—MEN 


Electric Motor- 
ence Unneces- 








sa , emery roads. 
urp fahed. 500 wi No strike. 


ed. Write now. 
INTER. RAILWAY Dept.76, Indianapolis, Ind. 

















TO a WITH A SCOOP FORK 
urchased a scoop fork to 
1 into the wagon as it is 
“ “ked from - ocks in the field. 
of picking the corn into a vessel and then 
emptying it into the wagon-bed, the scoop 
was used to pitch the ears directly into 
The prongs of the scoop were 
all small particles of 
dirt fall through while the ears were re- 
We had not used the scoop long at 

ver, until we discovered 
method was not entirely 
After the greater part 
of the pile has been scooped up, there re- 
mains no bulk or body of ears against 
which to scoop in getting the remainder 
on the scoop; the ears merely roll in front 
of the scoop, thus becoming badly scat- 
tered and requiring eventually 
picked up by hand. 

We were at loggerheads with the new 
method and discarded the scoop. 
we ran across a neighbor farmer who was 
more resourceful than ourselves. 
encountered the same 
remedy had procured a heavy 
sheet metal over a foot wide an 
This piece was so bent that 
the two ends extended at right aoe 
from the central portion. Thi 
portion was about as long as the corn pile 
is wide and the extending ends project 
backwards in the same direction. 
stake, with its pointed end projecting a 
few inches below the lower side of the 
, was then nailed in each of 
the two corners thus formed. 

When loading, this arrangement 
carried from one pi 
each place it was placed about the corn 
pile so that the central portion was close 
up against one side while the two pro- 
ecting ends flanked the other two sides. 

“he two stakes were pressed into the 
ground enough to prevent it from sliding 
when the scoop pressed the ears against it. 
In addition to preventing the ears from 
scattering, this device is a great help in 
allowing larger forkfuls to be 


spaced s so as to let 


that the new 
without difficulty. 


trouble and for 


DOING IT IN THE WINTER 
It is the practice of a great many farm- 
ers to go into the fields that have been 
harvested of wheat i 
and late in the fall mow down the rank 


plants that have grown up since the wheat 
The object is to get the weeds 
down so that they will be out of the way of 
r when it is cut and made into 
hay the next summer. To thus cut the 
field in the fall requires a mowing machine 
and as much time as would be required 
to cut the field of some valuable hay crop. 
Time is more valuable at this time of the 
vear than in the winter; therefore it would 
behoove these farmers to note the practice 
of the man whose methods for performing 
this task I will explain. 

He lets the wl growth of weeds stand 
i ‘hen he watches for a time 
a i ain or sleet leaves. ev erything 


P att with the occurrence of this con- 
dition he hitches the team to a long heavy 
about twenty-five or thirty feet in 
length, and drags down the growth. 
ice makes the stems brittle so that the 
weight of the pole simply breaks them up 
into small pieces and smashes them flat 
With so long a 
can cover the ground in only a 
of the time required with a mower and it 
is done at a time when there is little else 
this drags them 
fi at where the *y are once and for all time 
way; a mower merely cuts them 
of ee. them almost as bad as before. 


to the ground, 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The Next Time You See THIS 


in Your Hoqg-Lot Send for 
THIS J = 


When rub against fence build 
igs, trees. etc., took out one hows .It’sa retty good sign 
on: parasites are at work in your lected the 
—" multiply by the thousands—soon infest the whole’ herd—k 
your wth—sa 
her contagious diseases on to your farm. Dips are “4 
ul but expensive—often dangerous and always troub 
not let your hogs rid themselves of lice, mange and other skin diseases 
in & natural way. Lect them rub against a Rowe New Idea Rubbing Post 
? ons, ss my risk. ll furnish the Posts and the Oil and pay the 
| won’t cost youacent. You simply watch results and pay if pleased. 


“ Rowe's ic: Rubbing Posts 


pimpler. safer, more durable and more economical any other—use any 
oil, rude or medicated. Have no  volvee noth ing toget out of order, 
Sel fa tess eet ear round. Dirt can’t clog them as it does 
© machines, in can’t wash out oil. No oil wasted. 
re Srop te applied as needed right on See iteh when the hog rubs. Pigs 
ages can rub on these posts and keep vermin-free and healthy. 
eabbing bare to each Post, One 1 Post accommodates 30 hogs. 


Try Them SO Days FREE- Pay if Pleased 
furnish the Machines, Oil, everything. sod even pay the frelgh “> f— = 
a OTS 2 Order, direct, from . from ‘thie ‘adr ph. LY or if you 


ante, Geum, Fine.. & ROWE MFG. Co., O08 Liberty 1.. GALEROURS, ML. 
Also Makers of famous Can’t-Sag Gates @ 


\\ ig “ess Canada is Calling You 
a <\ to her Rich Wheat Lands 


“She extends to Americans a hearty invitation to settle on 
her FREE Homestead lands of 160 acres each or secure 
some of the low priced lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 



































This year wheat is higher but Canadian land just as 

cheap, so the opportunity is more attractive than ever. 

wants you to help to feed the world by tilling some of her 

soil—land similar to that which during many years has 

averaged 20 to 45 bushels of wheat to the acre. Think 

oy) what you can make with wheat around $1 a bushel 
@ and land so easy to get. Wonderful yields also of Oats, 

Barley and Flax. Mixed farming is fully as profitable 

an industry as grain tse em 

a i Bilary acrvice i pet hot fompulaory rie Ganade nes Sap Se 
Or eateeed ter oprviee. The climate i is he Kehfal and agvenesie, 


en Write fos Hecrerore, and particulare 2 as 1S | seed rallwey 
rates to Superintendent Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 
Frank H. Hewitt, 202 W. Sth St., Des Moines, Ia. 


W. V. Bennett, Room 4, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


R. A. Garrett, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
=> - Canadian Government Agent. 


—==="== GUARANTEE BOND == 
Successful Farming Publishing Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful Farming that they will 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successtul Farming to w announce- 
ments they may reply. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any 7 
toward any subscriber to Successful Farming, we shall make careful investigation, and if the 
charges are sustained we guarantee to the subscriber that a fair and proper adjustment of the 
matter will be made. When you buy things advertised in Succusdiel arming, either direct 
or through the dealer, you take no chance. Everything advertised in Success ul Farming is 
backed by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 


This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealing on the 
The of any advertiser in Successful Farming toward any subscriber to Successful Farming. 
he only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it 
be reported to us within 30 days from its occurrence so that we may investigate the facts 
while they are fresh. Keep this en with your other valuable papers. 


Ae Pee. . 


P.S. In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one 
year more than $75,000.00 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this 
guarantee back of it 


Pee ee A 


Perfect Lock Stitch Sewing Awls GIVEN 4 224% tool to mend harness, 


carpets, grain bags, pulley belts, 
etc. The awl is well-made and with ordinary care will last a lifetime. Diamond point grooved needles, 
straight and curved come with the outfit. Convenient to carry, always ready to mend arip. You can 
use any kind of thread—we send a good supply with each awl. Awl given for four new 1-year subscrip- 
tions to Successful Farming at 25ceach. SUCCESSFUL FARMING, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 
The Lark’s Speed and Pigeon’s Safety 








By LLOYD KENYON JONES 


OUNTRY Boy, just how much 
C moral courage do you possess? Do 
you know what moral courage 
means? A man might call you a vile name, 
and you would resent it by giving him a 
sound drubbing. That would be physical 
courage. A runaway team might come 
dashing down the street, and you would 
rush out and stop it, at the risk of broken 
bones—or your life. That, too, would be 
physical courage. But moral bravery is 
different. 

Occasionally, physical daring is called 
forinthecity. Perhaps the window wash- 
ers are brave as they perch on narrow 
ledges hundreds of feet above the pave. 
I should style them as nerveless, or plain 
foolhardy. Theirs is not moral strength. 

If temptation did not carry with it many 
if the severest of penalties, it might be 

classed as fun. Temptation, however, is a 
test of moral resistance; not the mere 
tempting itself, but the conditions under 
which it is presented. 

I knew a very fine fellow years ago. He 
was treasurer of one of the big daily news- 
papers, and he owned a profitable business 
vesides. I venture his income was twenty 
thousand dollars a year. That is a great 
amount of money. If you were making 
that much, you would likely feel that you 
would save most of it. He felt that way, 
too—in the beginning. But money has 
the power to buy, and wicked things at- 
tract, and always are for sale. 

This man had never done anything very 
wrong, in his life. He was married and had 
a number of children, and he loved his 
wife, his babies and hishome. Most of the 
boys on the paper envied him his lot. 

Booze Starts Downfall 

But the time came when plain “good- 
fellowship” appealed to him, and he began 
to drink. When all of your associates 
seem to be your friends, and slap you on 
the back, and call you by your first name, 
then you need a great store of moral cour- 
age to refuse to drink. Besides, you tell 
yourself that you can “handle” it, and 
maybe for a long while you are successful. 

lhis man did not succumb all at once. 
In time, the booze “got’”’ him, just as it 
will get anybody who plays with it long 
enough. For months, or years maybe, one 
can keep it from being master, but the imp | w 
of mastery is in it, and alcohol opens the 
gates to forgetfulness and immorality— 
and hell. 

From his position of importance and 
profit, this excellent good fellow slid all the 
way down the scale. He became a taxi- 
driver, which is not a very exalted position, 
if you know them real well 

His wife left him. His “‘good fellow’ 
friends deserted him. His position and his 
business had vanished. His money had 
all been squandered. Those who had 
joked and drank with him no longer spoke 
to him. He was a “down-and-out.” His 
name was a by-word for a time, and finally 
was torgotten. 

Temptation is very pleasing. I dare say 
that the entrance to Hades is of marble and 
onyx, with gold-leaf and clear crystal foun- 
tains, colored lights, plate glass, burnished 
brass and blaring orchestras. And temp- 
tation 1s graded to suit all purses. It is not 
for the rich any more than it is for the 
poor—and it fattens on boys from the 
country and small towns, to whom it ap- 
pealg with hypnotie power. 








This is not a sermon, because I am not a 
preacher. I feel that i know less of theol- 
ogy, and more of life, than they. These 
truths I learned from no book. I lived 
them. I have felt the bite of it myself, 
and there isn’t a friend so whose 
friendship I would care to hold if he in- 
sisted that I drink. You see, Coun 
Boy, I am afraid of it. Nothing else in 
the world do I fear so much. 

Other temptations are less fearsome if 
one stays sober. And drink of any kind 
plays havoc with the mind; not right away, 
or all at once, but little by little. 

Even in your own communivy, you 
might still struggle for that hollow title 
of “sport.” But a real sport is not the 
fellow who guzzles beer or burns his ali- 
mentary canal with whiskey. The genuine 
. rt is the fellow who plays life’s e 

e very best he knows how, end tries to 
aie life worth the living for those near 
and dear to him. The real sport is the 
chap who has the moral force to do his 
work, and follow the plain, hard trail. 

Sham Sports 

These other sports (so-named—faleely) 
starve their families and keep necessities 
away from those who have first claim on 
their considerations. 

Country Boy, a bar-room promise is 
the ass’ bray—as empty as a fog-horn’s 
blast—as fallow as an unseeded field. A 
bar-room friendship is a harvest of Dead 
Sea fruit—a shape in the mist—an alcohol- 
ic fragment flying to the magnet of idle- 
ness and depravity. 

These are the sodden things of the bi 
towns, that beckon to the count —_ 
—teeming with the headaches 
aches, their indelible habits and their 
awful disease. 

In Chicago there are some seven thou- 
sand saloons, and their keepers are the 
cheapest ‘ap rts’”’ in the world’s mighty 
1 om von ime was when I had a of 
making collections from most of these 
groggeries for ‘‘score-cards.’’ These sheets 
of cardboard contain the day’s baseball 
results and winners of horse-races, duri 
the spring and summer; and results 
football games, billiard matches, bowling 
and similar sports during the winter. They 

rinted and distributed six days of the 

a The saloons pay fifteen cents week- 
ly for them, and subscribe because their 
patrons demand them. 

But I rarely met a single saloon man 
who didn’t complain, kick, stall and roar 
about paying that pittance. Those are 
the high -priests of th e world of -fel- 
lowship—the men who would j our 
last cent from your jeans, and od ick 
you out the moment you were broke! 
And invariably, from the gaudiest to the 
plainest, I have found them the “shortest 


sports”’ on earth. 
Country Boy, you would become very 
lonesome in the city. The greater the pop- 


ulation, the more intense the loneliness. 
You wouldn’t find people cpen-hearted 
the way they are back home. I don’t 
know a third of the people who live in the 
apartment building where I reside, and I 
have been here over three years! 

You would make a small wage and would 
be obliged to find a cheap room, and that 
would land you in some district frequented 
by crooks and moral derelicts. They 
would be friendly enough, and strangle 

u for 4 thin dime if the occasion arose, 














Every farmer and his wife 
should read our latest illustra- 
ted handbook and learn how 
to treat seeds with the best 
and cheapest disinfectant— 


“Formaldehyde,” 35 cents atdealers. 
Write for Book—just issued—free. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
100 William Street, New York S|) 
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| Want Men 


Like YOU, Whe Want To Make 
A Year, or More 
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They are mostly the off-scourings of the 
earth—the mentally deficient and the 
morally corrupt. A nice nest to get into 


indeed 


Maybe you think you could brave it, 
But the ro- 
mance would go out of it in a hurry. All 
the fun and adventure would ooze away 
and homesickness would creep up an 
claim you many times. Bear in mind that 


and you might be able to. 


what you’ve never had, you never miss. 


It isn’t the fellow who is “born bad” 
thai dees all the falling. It is the “good 
fellow’’—the moral weakling. He might 
have talent, and be capable to wondrous | 
degrees, but lack the spine to say, “‘No.”’ | |} 

eee those who | 


This is especially true 


stick to business have few companions. 
It’s tough to be all alone with millions | 
around you! It is so much easier to yield! 
Success is privation. Failure is the fruit | 


of the tree of acceptance. 


Country Boy, the cities are grossly, | 
cruelly over-estimated. They are great 
big false alarms. Their superficially ise, 
white-skinned, well-dressed youth remind 


me of that line from Shakespeare: 
“Gilded tombs do worms enfold.’ 


And always remember that merely 
thinking you’re the exception, will not 
make you so. Unless you have brushed 
against temptation under the proper con- 
ditions (soul-weary, hopeless, alone, friend- 
less—or in the full blush of sudden success | 
when you think the gods are most kind), 
you cannot say that you are morally 
strong. And, too, moral strength is needed 
from hour to hour, from day to day. Life 
is a vast kaleidoscope, and this moment’s 
firm resolve does not prepare for the next 


instant’s new condition. 


The country offers greater happiness— 
and what in all the world is greater than 


happiness? 


To the lark belongs thespeed—but speed 


wearies, 
To the homing pigeon safety 





Be a homing pigeon! 





THE ANGOUMOIS GRAIN MOTH 
Wherever wheat is grown this moth is 
prevalent and at times has been so haras- | 


sing that famine has resulted. 


@ 
I 6: 


& 


The caterpillar, Fig. I, a small, soft, 
pases. cylindrical worm with a dark 
ead about one-half inch in length when 
full grown, goes from kernel to kernel of 
stored grain, gnawing large holes into them 
and lays eggs into a cocoon made of bits of 


wood and kernels of wheat. 


Next year these become the ault, Fig. 
III, which goes from grain to grain de- 
positing about 75 eggs, Fig. I, in groups 


of three or four on each grain. 


The adult, whose upper wings are of a 
ale cinnamon-brown color and broadly 
ringed, while its under wings are equally 

fringed and of a leaden color, can readily 


be seen flying about the granary. 


_ Three days after the adult has deposited 
its eggs, tiny caterpillars about one-third 
inch long, smooth, white and with yellow 
heads, commence destruction by each 
maggot taking itself to a separate kernel 
and burrowing into it; it closes up its en- 
trance and lives upon that kernel until food 
is exhausted, which includes all but the 
Then, turning into a blunt 
chrysalis it gives off the moth which pro- 


thin shell. 


duces the second brood for the year. 


Grain attacked by moths is best treated 
Good ventilation from 
beneath the stored grain has been bene- 


by kiln-drying 


ficial. Early threshing and winnowin 
as well as f a of grain have prov 
satisfactory.—R. R. H. 





: and safe- 
ty is security, and security is happiness. 
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\ For years we have made a first-hand 
| study of the farmer’s needs in rubber 
% footwear. Inthe Top Notch line we have 
. produced rubber boots, pacs, arctics and 
3-2 rubbers that withstand the knocks of 


rough-and-tumble service around the 
farm and on the roads. 

Every pair is made of tough, tested 
rubber. At all points where wear comes 
hardest, they are strengthened by extra 
thickness of rubber or fabric. 

Warm, dry comfort and real economy 
ere yours when you put your feet into 


FALLS 


Top Notch Rubber Footwear 


TOP NOTCH RUBBER BOOT. Here is the 
boot that will stand the hardest kind of wear. 
Double thick gum sole, spading shank, extra 

heavy outside vamp reinforcement and, lastly, 
the patented ribbed legs—tough and strong 
as whalebone. The finest boot possible to 
make—and it gives the longest service. 


FARMER’S PAC. Built solid from the 
ound up. Full double sole to the heel. The 
eel is securely fastened on and will not come 
off. Reinforced back prevents the usual break- 
ing out. Leather insoles insure warmth and 
comfort. Made with fleece lining in full width 
to permit the wearing of heavy wool socks. 


CORN BELT ARCTIC. With red non- 
slip sole. A rough weather arctic that is 
absolutely water-proof to the top of the 
bellows tongue. All rubber from toe to top— 
pure selec gum. Warm fieece-lined. No 
cloth about it. Strengthened and protected 
at the points where the hardest wear comes. 
Toe has a knurl protection—and the heel 
is the hard-to-wear-out Top Notch “Clincher 
Cushion” construction. 


MEN’S CHASKA. Made with the 
Beacon Falls famous Red Sole. The huskiest, 
strongest wear-resisting rubber made. Can 
be had in either storm-front or sandal 
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Ask your dealer; if he hasn’t 





UY, . 
i, ~ them, write us. Look for the Cross. 
G Corn Write today for the Beacon Falls 
G ‘Red Now-Sip Booklet ‘‘M’’ illustrated above. 
wins," ne yi Address nearest branch. 
bow Yi? 





BEACON FALLS RUBBER 


SHOE COMPANY 
Beacon Falls Connecticut 


CHICAGO, 208-12 So. Jefferson St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 311-15 ist Ave. North | 











KANSAS CITY, 926-28 Broadway 
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At Last dss: SCOURS 


lost profite—or 
ment. Here is a positive, guaranteed cure—it has saved and will save many calves, 
cows, horses, sheep and pigs. Simpie to give, harmiess and sure to curethe disease. 


PAYNE’S SCOURS SPECIAL 


You never know when 8 calf—or a whoie herd of eattie—may be attacked with 
scours. Pee) keep a bottie of Payne's Scours Special o2 hand—and be ready to 





error mals. 
a@ bottle tosap—et your Geaier’s or sent id on receipe of $1. 
“Last year we lost bt calves trom ite Secours. en we beard of 
Payne's Scours — we t @ Dottie to have on hand. Aithough everv caif 
has since been affected were ail © 


y te they D 
Payne's Scours Special and are now thrifty oung stock Wourd 
never again raise calves without this remedy on band."—f E. Bogar- 
dus, Brasie Corners, N Y 

Send for Helpful Booklet on Scours—Free 


THE CALF SAVER CORPORATION 


Walnut St., Gouverneur, N. Y. 


Advertisements in Successful Farming may be depended upon as being 
reliable in every bea Successful Farming stands back of all advertisements 
it carries, and should any loss to you occur through misrepresentation by 











an advertiser, we will make good this loss. Please mention this magazine 





































ONIONS FROM LONG VIEW 


By J. A. 





ELL, boys, that is a respectable 


load of onions,” remarked the 
elder Henderson as the last sack 
was put in place. The two Henderson 
boys climbed aboard, and soon the wagon 
was on its way to the nearby city. 
“That thirty bushel load of onions will 
bring the boys $54 at the Nelson Grocery 
Company.” With a twinkle of satisfac- 
tion in his eye Mr. Henderson continued; 
“You can just put it down thata$15aweek 
7 in the city will never lure those boys. 
fe work on a partnership basis, and it is 
surprising how they outstrip me in taking 
hold of new ideas which just seem to turn 
into money. Onions is one of them.” 





“Just what that acre of onions will net | 
the boys depends.” A little figuring on a 
pad with a stub of a pencil gave the cue. 
“After grading the crop there were ninety 
bushels or 5,400 pounds of large onions | 
worth 3 cents per pound, and thirty) 
bushels of medium and small onions wort 
at least 2 cents per pound which makes | 
a total of $198. Deducting $60 for cost 
of production and accessories the boys | 
will receive $138 for their crop. You see 
it pays to grade onions.” 

Selling the Crop 

“The selling proposition is easy. See 
that bulletin board out by the front gate? 
That is thestarter. Then, there is the tele- 
phone, various club meetings, and local 
newspapers. If you have a ig crop and 
local competition is keen, advertise in the 
agricultural magazines. Following the ad- 
vertising campaign, market the produce 
in an attractive and convenient form. | 
Have your name or the name of the farm 
on every shipment. Have one price and | 
let that pay you well for your labor. But 
above all, adhere to a standard of perfec- 
tion, and people will go out of their way 
to get your produce. They’ soon learn 
that you are reliable and your goods 
always the same.” 

“Yes, I believe every farmer should have 
some side line. Besides making use of 
idle labor and furnishing ready money, it | 
is good advertising and- helps to sell the | 
other products of the farm. There are | 
many crops that the farmer might select, | 
for a side line, and onions is one of them.” 

Growing The Crop 

Mr. Henderson and his two boys have 
some ideas of their own in regard to onion 
growing which they have learned in the} 
hard school of experience. Experience | 
in dealing with local markets taught them | 
that the general public is partial to globe | 
shaped onions, the Prizetaker and the) 
Large Red Globe being typical varieties. 

Like most commercial growers they 
raise their market onions from seed. 
While onion sets are sometimes planted for | 
an early crop, book accounts showed that 
the extra cost of labor equaled the differ- 
ence in peice, Labor is the big thing in 
the production of onions. | 

“Onions,” says Mr. Henderson, “are 
like a well groomed horse—they respond | 
to care and attention.” Their onions are 





|after each rain and whenever the weeds 
| garden cultivator for this work. When the 


| out the onions are pulled and spread out 
|on the ground for three or four days in or- 


KRALL 





grown on fall plowed loam soil which is 
rich anes —" As wy as the _— 
is out e ground in the ing t 
double disc, and smooth and firm the 80! 
with a plank drag. Their mottois to plant 
as soon as the ground can be worked in 
the spring. Onions like cool growing 
weather. 

The Hendersons make a practice of drill- 
ing the seed with a small garden drill in 
rows sixteen or eighteen inches apart, 
and at the rate of four and one-half pounds 
per acre. The two boys, by changing off, 
can plant an acre in one day. On the other 
hand, it required several days to plant 
an acre of onion sets when used at the 
common rate of three hundred and fifty 
pounds per acre. 

The first cultivation is given when the 
plants are about one inch high, the oc- 
casion of a rain may require an earlier cul- 
tivation. Subsequent cultivations occur 
need attention. The boys use a small 
young plants are about two inches high 
they are thinned out, leaving one plant 
every two inches. 

Later in the season, when the onions 
have practically made their growth as in- 
dicated by the tops dying down, the 
whole crop is rolled. Breaking the to 
makes the onions mature more evenly. 
Mr. Henderson found that the rolling 
could be done quickly with a homemade 
roller consisting of a large vinegar barrel 
to which is attached a handle with a cross 
bar at the loose end. With this apparatus 
two rows can be rolled down at one opera- 
tion. After the tops are thoroughly dried 


der to cure. Onions that are thoroughly 
cured usually make good keepers. 
Grading The Crop 


When the crop is brought in from the 
field Mr. Henderson makes it a point to 
grade the onions before storing. Home- 
made ers will answer the purpose, and 
there d be two different sizes , so as to 
separate the large, medium, and 
onions. If the crop is to be sold soon the 
onions are graded, cleaned, and sacked. 

“Onions are as particular as people 
when they are shut up in a tight room,”’ 
remarked Mr. Henderson. “The first 
thing you know some of them have con- 
tracted a disease and the whole population 
is in danger. What's the use pps om 
produce if you lose most of the profit while 
the crop is in storage. A building that is 
airy, yet protects against freezing, is an 
id place for onions. Storage racks 
arranged in tiers like bunks may be built 
in any of the sheds for the storage of the 
onion crop.The racks can be constructed 
of fencing boards for the sides, and corn 
crib sheathing to make the slats for the 
bottom. The onions are not piled over 
eight inches deep on these-racks in order to 








give a free circulation of air. 
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Department, Florida East Coast . 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DE PEE Tiny 


FRAUDS AND 
FAKERS 


War times and holiday times and all unusual occasions bring tortt 
+ class of human vultures who prey on society 








A gang of burglars and pick pockets and confidence men usuall; 
tollow circuses to fleece the crowds. They come to any community on the 
»ccasion of any great public gathering. 


The Christmas season brings people to town to purchase gifts fo. 
the loved ones at home. The cold weather emphasizes the demand for nev 
winter clothing 


To almost every town some stranger has come with a stock of good: 
of some kind which he claims to be able to sell at a ridiculously low pric 
for some plausible reason or other. 


Just now most of them are using the war in Europe as the excuse 
They are claiming to have bought the stock of some merchant or manufac 
turer or importer in some of the great cities who was ruined by the war and 
who found it necessary to raise money quickly at any sacrifice or whos« 
creditors closed him up and that these unidentified and unvouched for stran 
gers in your town have secured the stock at Sheriff's sale at a tremendous 
bargain. 


Or some wily Oriental with an unscrupulous American partner pre 
cends to have imported thousands of dollars worth of silks and china ano 
furniture and rugs which he is unable to dispose of in the ordinary way be 
cause of war times in Europe and the hard times among stock brokers and 
board of trade operators and bankers in the large cities for whose benefit 
these alleged gems have been imported— therefore he is offering them to the 
highest bidder at auction. 


As an actual fact a vast amount of the merchandise offered by these 
fakers never saw the Orient. There are factories in the United States that 
are running over time the year round making these imitation Chinese and 
Japanese vases and dishes and furniture and other merchandise. It not 
only is not what these strangers claim to be but it is not even as good a: 
ordinary cheap stuff that you can buy in any store 


The strangers who run fraudulent sales of clothing and shoes and 
leather goods and jewelry and pictures and rugs and scores of other things 
are all in the same class. They claim to be selling bargains and give plaus 
ible stories to back up their claims, but usually they do not even give good 
ordinary values such as you could get in any store at any time. 


In most cases the alleged bankrupt never existed, the alleged im 
portations at great expense were made in this country but are not up to thi« 
country’s standards and the whole story is a deliberate scheme to get yous 
money for a lot of trash that is not worth house room. 


Legitimate merchants and legitimate advertisers with an established 
business and a known permanent location can and will give you more for 
your money than these irresponsible fly by night frauds and fakers. 
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4 tree which was saved in the pick of time by 
tree surgery” 
LTHOUGH “tree surgery’’ comes 


to us largely through the upkeep 
of public parks, it is now being 
used by many property owners as a practi- 
cal means of saving injured trees. In our 
discussion we shall limit the term “Tree 
Surgery’ to include only the cleaning out 
of cavities and filling them with concrete. 
Property owners, especially tree lovers, 
find it much more profitable and desirable 
to save a matured tree than to mature an- 
other. We cannot produce a beautiful 
tree in a season, as we can build a house, so 
becomes important that we preserve 
those which we have where we can con- 
veniently do so 
Decay in trees is caused in part by care- 
less pruning; that is, by sawing off limbs 
not closely parallel with the body of the 
tree. Decay also starts where limbs have 
been removed by storms or where tops 
have been chopped out promiscuously. 


Injury b e stock is a third cause of de- 
[ree surgery is based upon the principle 
of dentistry, except that the filled cavity 


in the tree is soon hidden by a growth of 
new bark 
The Important Steps 

rhe first step in tree surgery is to dis- 
cover the course of decay. This usually 
runs parallel with the grain of the wood 
from the injured limb to the base of the 
The next sep is the chiselling or 
gouging out of the decayed wood. Chisel- 
ling may be started where decay shows at 
of the tree. Sharp chisels and 
times a sharp hand ax, are the 
tools to be used. Begin by chiselling in at 
the base and work up gradually. Green 
wood may be removed from the sides of 
the cavity opening where necessary. No 
harm results from removing this green 
wood so long as enough is left to support 
the weight of the tree. Chisel out well and 

pocket” the inner walls of the cavity 

Ww here possible 

The extent of decay may be ascertained 
by boring in at frequent intervals up the 
side of the tree with a half inch auger bit. 
Holes for the removal of dirt and decayed 
wood may be cut every eighteen or twenty 
inches up the tree as far as they are needed. 
These holes should be oblong, vertically, 
and should be large enough to take in a 
brick, quite readily 

Next in the process is the reinforcing of 
the cavity. This may be done by driving 
nails profusely over the inner walls. They 
should be driven downward into the wood 


tree 


the base 


gouges, at 








SAVING VALUABLE TREES 


By E. L. KIRKPATRIGK 


| 


and must not stand within three or four | 

inches of the outer part of the cavity. In 

case the base of the tree is very weak, wire | 

or small rods may be used to advantage. 
Treating the Cavity 

We are now ready for “‘treating’’ the 
cavity. It should be well smoked to kill 
fungous diseases and insects and then 
coated with coal tar. Burning sulphur at 
the base of the cavity is a good means of 
smudging. Care must to taken that 
the inner walls do not catch from the fire 
on which the sulphur is burned. 

Now, the opening needs a bit of special 
attention so that the bark will cover the 
union of w and cement readily. With 
the flat side of a sharp chisel, make a 
smooth, straight edge for the cement to fit 
against. Again with sharp chisel, cut awa 
the bark for about one-eighth of an inc 
from the edge. This allows a perfectly 





smooth union of wood and cement. 
Filling 

We are now ready for the cement. Mix 
two and one-half or three to one and damp 
(only) it thoroughly. Tack an empty 
cement sack over the lower part of the 
opening. Shovel in cement and tamp it 
down thoroughly. If the cavity is large, 
broken bats or stone may be used at inter- 
vals of six or eight inches. Provision to 
prevent cracking in the cement must be 
made at intervals of ten or twelve inches, 
Smooth the cement carefully to a level and | 
cut a heavy rubberoid ‘‘apron’”’ to lay over | 
the smooth surface. Stick several six-| 
oy! nails through into the cement to} 

old it securely, 

Tack on another cement sack if neces- 
sary and add more cement—remembering | 
to tamp well. Repeat until the lower| 
cavity opening is closed then go to the| 
next higher one. Cement will now need | 
to be quite thin and may be added through 
a funnel shaped apron made of old tin. 
Tamp down well by means of a short stick. | 
Driveseveral spike nails to hold the cement, 
tack on another old sack and close this 
cavity opening with the dryer cement. | 
Repeat the process as long as cavity open- 
ings last. 

Ve are now ready to work the cement 
as soon as it has set. Several attempts 
may be necessary before it is dry enough 
Carefully remove the sacks from the lower | 
opening and scratch off the surplus cement | 
with a pointer’s trowel. Smooth quickly 
and carefully into a rounded form to be 
sure of a smooth union of the cement with 
the green wood. Sprinkle occasionally 
as the cement sets. When set so that the 
form will not be disturbed, cut away the 
protruding rubberoid aprons up close to 
the cement. A coat of grayish-black paint 
will add a tone of natural color. 

Tree surgery is very simple to anyone 
who has a knowledge of tree growth and 
an understanding of the uses of cement. 
However, we would not advise an amateur 
to begin on a highly prized shade tree. 
Careful work is necessary and evervthin 
must be well finished. Careless wor< wi 
not pay for the costs, and no lover of trees 
ean afford to sacrifice his mature trees 
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Money Into Gifts 
of Real Value 


An “Eclipse” 
Pumping Engine 
for Father 


How could you please 
him better than to re- 
lieve him of the work 
of pumping water for 
stock and house. The 
engine can also 
be used for 
many other 
purposes. 


An “Eclipse” 
Power Washing Machine 
for Mother 


will actually lengthen her life by 
taking hard work from 
her shoulders. Father's 
Eclipse Engine 
will run Mother’s 
Eclipse Wash- 





























These Machines are ready for Chri: t- 
mas delivery and the prices e~: 
moderate. Information on reque-t. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Chicago - St. Louis 
St. Paul 











—fruns with any size engine 
2H.P.up. They will grind ear 
corn and all small grain, fine or 
coarse, Sentontrial. Nomoney 
down. Writeforcatalog. 


G. M. Ditto, Box 66 ,Joliet, 


WHITE SWEET $ €00 
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CLOVE 


BIOGEST MONEY-MAKER KNOWN—INVESTIGATE 
asa fon Equal £ Aitalfa tor bay af --3-5 





to one who does not understand the work. 


More f: rmers ought to keep a good dog. 
We said “a good dog,” mind you, and nota 
wandering, half-starved cur that is at 








Red Clover. 

















. and ° 
home part of the time and abroad the} ake, Aifalia and Sweet Clover of choicest quailty 
other part; not a barking, yelping mongrel TIMOTHY CisoGrece, ote. ot low presse. 
_— -¢° m+ ee baw 3 ~ begin nor when Ask for ny rot owt special Clover Seed 
o stop chasing the stock. ‘ 
°P S . JOWA SEED CO., Dept. D-1 DES MOINES, IA. 
_ When you are interested in an adver-| PARTNER ya0chtion, with capital, by Univ, 
tisement appearing in another paper, refer | trained agriculturist; 500 acres rich clay soll, near Tal- 
to Successful Farming and see if it is there. | #hassee.__L. HEIMBURGER. Tallahassee. Fie. 
By mentioning that you are answering Soueetusese, Been ead Spee SE 
the ad from Successful Farming you auto- WANTED ‘ooney or on a Seeded. oned pay. 
matically apply our guarantee of satisfac- | 0. Ward & , 224 institute Pi 
tion to your purchase. | Read the advertisements in t issue. 
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THE PEACH TREE BORER 
Almost any time from fall to spring 
when other work is not pressing, offers a 
good time to go “worming” for the pestif- 
erous peach tree borer. Those who Ww 
fruit on a iarge scale are well aware of the 
peril of this grub but the average indjyae 
who has but a few peach trees parf 
is usually ignorant of the prése 













parasite and allows it ive ad. 

It is a simple mgjéer to find whether Mr. 
P. T. Borer is making himself at Home in 
the peach s, and equally sifmple to 


h. But to make aglean job 
id be gone over twice a year 





—once in fall dg winter and aggéh in June 
Much damage tes pest but 
growers claif or four careful 
““wormings e 
absolute contry 


The easiest nfethod is to scrape away the 
dirt from about the base of the tree— 
going to a depth of three or four inches if 
need be. If gum mized with sawdust is 
found one may be positive that Mr. Borer 
is not far off. With a sharp pointed knife 
or wire one should locate the burrow which 
lies just under the bark. When this has 
been done it should be followed downward 
with the point of the knife—laying it open 
as one goes. At the end of the burrow Mr. 
Borer will be found—a fat, white grub half 
an inch or longer in | h. Sometimes 
the burrows run around the tree but more 
generally downward. In the writer's 
expcrience—so common is this pest—even 
promising young trees are usually found 
infected, yielding one or two grubs each. 
aiper and older trees will often contain 
half a dozen while it is stated by author- 
ities that badly infected trees will be found 
to yield fifty or sixty. 

arious solutions and washes are sug- 
gested for use after the grubs are removed 
but their permanent efficiency is question- 
able, Coal ashes banked up about the 
base of the tree in place of the dirt removed 
in the search seem to be somewhat effect- 
ive in discouraging future onslaughts— 
but in this as in other things vigilance is 
the price of safety. This pest is brought 
to the peach tree by a small, wasp-like 
moth which lays its eggs on the bark near 
the base. When the eggs hatch the larvae 
work down into the bark toward the roots. 
Gum about the base of a peach tree is not 
necessarily a sign of the presence of borers 
but gum mized with sawdust always means 
trouble.—Orin Crooker. 


SINGLE ARBORS FOR GRAPES 

The old fashioned grape arbor is a 
thing of the past if we want to grow the 
very best of fruit. The arbor is excellent 
for shade, but when we want grapes, we 
= better resort to the single arbor 
style. 


Where possible, erect these so they will 
stand north and south, so that the sun 
can reach both sides of the vine. Grapes 
grown on vines kept well open and exposed 
to the sun are much finer than if they are 


compelled to remain in shade a great 
pa of the time. Naturally the 
yu 


























nches hang be the foliage, and 
unless the arbors 
there will be a 


great 
the north or shady side o 
it will be subject to decay, or 
culties, causing inferior fruit. 
Wires are considered better than w 
strips for supports between posts.—J.T.T. 


Some other publications guarantee their 
advertisers and some do not. Successful 
Farming does and never hesitates to make 
good. You can buy most anythi 
through Successful Farming and shoul 
do so in preference to other papers. It 
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will result in much profit and satisfaction. 





Hog Cholera 
Can Be Exterminated 


SW L005 Jom DAH a United States 
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Hog cholera can be exterminated! It occurs periodically—that is there is 
a period of eight or ten years during which the loss due to the disease is ve: 
small. Then there comes a period of two or three years when the loss is 
enormous. ‘The above diagram indicates swine losses from diseases in the 
United States from 1884 to 1913. Such has been the history of the disease 
as Jong as any records have been kept. Farmers have just experienced a 
great wave of hog cholera, which is now on the decline. The time to eradi- 
cate the disease is not when it is at its height, but when a wave of the cholera 
is starting. Dr. C. Li. Stange, Dean of the College of Veterinary Medicine 
of the Iowa State College and Director of the Iowa State Serum Plant, will 
discuss this subject in our January issue. 


Transforming Poverty Hills 


There is a type of agriculture uliarly fitted to omety community, and the success of the 
individual farmer is large or small insofar as he directs his efforts to that type. Dick 
Rowland, a farsighted young Welshman, caught this idea, by his enthusiasm transmitted it 
to two other keen visio young farmers, and together the three began a movement which 
has resulted in transforming the agriculture of an entire county and making it the very Mecca 
of one of the world’s [ma industries. The inspiring and fascinating story of these men 
and their work is told by W. A. Freehoff in our January issue. 


In January Successful Farming You Will Also 
Find the Following: 
The Fascination of Farming AnEconomicalFarrowingPen 


You folks who think and dream of the W. E. Frudden describes a farrowiag pen 
pleasures of city life, forgetting the solid which is economical in construction and sat- 
easures, comforts and independence of farm _isfactory in use 


ife, should, by all means, read the true story 
A Two-Legged Dictionary 


of a certain farm family’s experience with cit 
life, written by Mrs. R. K. Bliss, which wi 

appear in the January number of Successful by A. H. Snyder. This article will tell more 
Farming. about soil fertility problems. 


Parcel Post Joke and Cartoon Pages 


Principles of salesmanship. The four parts 
- ie by — The paper would not be complete without 


ofasale. The sal Its relations to 
the principles of salesmanship. This willbe our of humor and the new cartoon fea- 
the third of this series of selling by mail. ture. is will be especially good in January. 
In addition to all the above extra good articles, will also find in January Successful 
Posming ove regular interesting departments such as Inside News From Washington by Her- 
man B. Walker, Our Junior Farmers, Our Young Housek rs, Squibs From a Farm Wife's 
Notebook, Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook, Pattern tment, Home pate 
Points On Etiquette, Yotemnaty Department, ete., in addition to our strong editorials 
general articles on agriculture, ssaling and feeding livestock, dairy, poultry, etc. 


. T 
Read Our Big January Numbei 
For months the Publisher and e member of the s have been planning and p 
to make Successful Farming for 1915 bi and better than ever before. We have ey 
every effort to make our first issue of the year the best we have ever gotten out, and we.are 
proce of the result. But we intend to put the same effort into each succeeding issue. We 
eel that we can truthfully say that, much as our readers have received before, they will re- 
ceive far more in the future, for we have not yet reached the limit of our ability to serve, and 
we intend to stop at nothing short of this. member, for only i i 
Successful Farming three 6 numbers like the January number described 
75 cents Successf: a will come regularly to your home every month for five years; or 
for $1.00 our magazine visit your home every month for the next seven years; or two 
years for 35 cents. If you are not already one of our readers subscribe now. 
A R ed A to the left of this paragraph indicates that your subscription to 
: TTOW successful Farming has expired, or that it is about to expire, or that 
this copy is sent you as a sample with a cordial invitation to become a su ber. If 
your time is out, or if you have not recently been a subscriber, by all meane subscribe at 
once so that you will be sure to receive our splendid January number. Use the coin-card we 
have in this copy of your magazine for your convenience, or send money order, bank 
draft, postage stamps, personal check, or pin a bill to the coin-card. 
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MODERN PORK PRODUCTION 


How to Make Economical Gains 


By W. MILTON KELLY 


green feed and the 





rep) secure max- 
[ imam profits 
from breeding 
and feeding hogs 
one must work out 
asystem of manage- 
ment adapted to 
conditions at the 
present time. In 
the good old days 
when the pig was 
allowed to roam 
about, feeding upon 
the mast and herb- 
age of the woods, 
secant attention was —— 
given to early ma- 
turity, prolificacy and strength of constitution. It was not re- 
quired of a hog that he be reac for market until he had reached 
an age of from one to two years. As to prolificacy, strength 
of constitution and ability to digest food—-these qualities hadn’t 
been weakened by improper feeding and close confinement. 
Then came the period of heavy corn feeding and small hog 
pens and yards. The hog found himself crowded into a tiny 
pen where his only function was to eat and sleep. This seemed 
a good way, at least for the time being. But differentiation 
accompanies development. No problem in agriculture is ever 
quite settled in a new country. We had hardly begun to realize 
the possibilities of dry lot feeding when the price of corn began 
to mse. Simultaneously with the rise in price of grain foods, 
hog growers began to realize that other complications con- 
fronted them as a result of corn feeding and close confinement. 
Lack of exercise and too much heat-producing food had severely 
warped the constitutional vigor and destroyed the prolificacy 
of the breeding stock. The strong, healthy yet ae porker 
of the past had given way to the short, dumpy, quick maturing 
youngster developed to meet the demands of the packers, but 
light of bone ond weak of heart, lungs and digestive capacity. 
Now comes the demand for more rangy better developed hogs 
that will give a better developed carcass well marbled with fat 
and lean meat. A new system of breeding must be worked out 
to meet present conditions. Something cheaper than corn must 
be found—something, too, that will restore and maintain the 
strength of constitution and increase the prolificacy of the 
breeding stock. When this new system is worked out and 
becomes more generally understood among farmers, hog growing 
will become an attractive proposition on many farms where the 
squeal of swine is now scarcely heard. 
Pasture and Forage 
This new step in the evolution of pork 
growing denenae upon the use on garters 
and forage crops in the growing of young 
pigs and the development of breedin 
stock. It is simply the adoption of olc 
methods under modern conditions. It 
possesses many advantages over dry lot 
feeding, inasmuch as it reduces the cost of 
producing a pound of pork about twenty 
per cent; it turns some of the labor re- 
quired in harvesting the crops over to the hog; it guarantees 
health among the swine and maintains a high state of prolificacy 
among the breeding stock, much higher than can ever be hoped 
for in dry lot methods of feeding, and distributes the fertilizer 
out in the field all ready te be plowed under to produce another 
crop. The hog grower of the future, engaged in pork growing 
as a business proposition and not merely using hogs to scaven 
the feed lot, must take cognizance of the fact that hogs up to the 
age of five or six months need a growing, not a fattening ration, 
and that they need bulky and succulent foods to properly 
develop a strong digestion that will enable them to make effi- 
cient use of their grain foods when they are being finished for 
market 
The difficulty of maintaining breeding swine in suitable 
condition on corn and mill feeds has been manifest in this 
country for years, but while grain feeds were cheap few farmers 
eared to fuss with pastures and forage crops. The tendency 
has been to neglect the natural cravings of the hog for exercise 
and succulent feeds, and to accept as economic necessities the 
decreased thrift and prolificacy. However, the high price of 
grain feeds and the decreased thrift and prolificacy of breeding 
stock have set many hog growers to thinking. Slowly, but sure- 
ly, by these natural causes, pasture and for. crops have 


worked their way into the favor of breeders and hog growers. 
It has proved of great value to the breeding hercs as well as 
the young, growing animals. Fattening hogs can also make 
highly profitable use of a limited amount of these feeds. For 
sows, boars and growing hogs the soothing, tonic effects of 








exercise obtained 
while gathering it 
help counteract the 
tendency of con- 
tinuous dry lot feed- 
ing to destroy the 
body’s activities 
The fattening hog 
on a full feed of 

ain ee ave 
ong eno to sul- 
fer from the bad 
effects of his unna- 
tural diet, however, 
a careful study of 
the following re 
ports of the Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri stations show that 
these n feeds have an important place in the economy of 
conditioning a hog for market. 

Some Definite Results 

At the Kansas station ten shoats pastured ninety-eight days 
on an acre of rape made a gain of one thousand and sixty eight 
pounds of weight from three thousand two hundred and thirty- 
one pounds of grain. The rape pasture did the rest. At Nebras- 
ka it was found that brood sows, after weaning the pigs, made 
eight per cent more gain en twenty-three per cent less grain 
ss = pastured on alfalfa. 

At the Missouri station Professor Waters found that in a 
forty -day feeding trial it required 4.89 pounds of corn meal and 
middlings to produce one pound of pork in dry lot feeding. 
When corn meal was fed under similar conditions with the pigs 
on rape pasture 4.41 pounds of grain made one pound of gain. 
With clover pasture, 3.87 pounds of grain were needed to make 
a pound of gain; and with alfalfa pasture the Le remy he grain 
was reduced to 3.43 pounds. Blue — proved to be just a 
trifle better than rape, requiring 0.4 per cent less grain per 
pound than rape. At the end of forty days the rape lot gave 
out and the other lots continued another sixty-two cat 
Summaries for the entire one hundred and two days show that 
the following amounts of grain were required for one pound of 
gain in live weight. With blue grass 4.31; clover 4.35; alfalfa 
4.01 and without pasture 5.18. 

Every experiment station in the country has endorsed pork 

roduction on pasture forage crops. Every practical 
feeder who has set about the problem intelligently and kept a 
record of the cost of feed and gains made by his hogs has reached 
the conclusion that a system of forage 
crops is indispensable to economize pork 
production. The chief problem is to work 
out systems of growing clover, alfalfa, blue 
grass, cowpeas, soy beans and the like to 
rotate with corn and small grains and help 
the farmer to grow the hog of quality at 
less cost, and such hogs will top the market 

ardless of breed. 

n planning a system of forage crops 
one should not depend on any one crop. 
The essential thing is to adopt a rotation 
of the crops best suited to his farm to provide an abundance of 
grazing at all times during the season. By starting the season 
with blue grass and rye, followed with oats and peas, alfalfa, 
clover, cowpeas, rape and the like he will have plenty of green 
feed at all times and the portion of the crops not consumed by 
the hogs will make manure to be plowed under on the land. 

Avoid Extremes 

Natural then, and not strange, is it that many men who have 
found out the value of green forage as a pork producer should go 
to extremes. As a sole ration it is little more than a mainte- 
nance feed. Pasture without grain is a far more ive way 
of producing pork than grain without pasture. e amount 
of grain to feed hogs that have the run of these crops must be 
regulated by circumstances. We hear many advocate growing 
the frame on forage crops, and after the corn is ready finish them 
for market. These men claim that it does not pay to buy supple- 
mental grain feeds, as it is ible to grow a good frame on for- 
age and pasture crops. ring favorable seasons one may 
succeed in growing the pigs with no direct cash outlay for mill 
feeds and very little corn until the new crop comes. Such pigs, 
it is needless to say, get into market late in the winter and pre- 
sent a very uncouth appearance. At about the time prices break 
they are just beginning to get into condition to make good use 
of the corn crop and the owner lays awake nights wondering 
if he had better dump the whole drove on the market and take 
what he can get, or finish them out and take chances on an ad- 
vance in prices. 

Continued on page 41 
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Mr. Edison’s 
Wonderful 
New Instrument 


ITE soday for our new Edison Catalog—the catalog that tells you all about the wonderful 
new model Edison with Mr. Edison’s sew diamond stylus reproducer. It will also tell you 


- about our new Edison offer! Now read: 

















on the Farm 


The city has no lure for the young 
people in the farm home where there is 
a new Edison. All the attractions of city life— 
the best that the theatres, the opera, the or- 
chestras and bands can offer—are brought right 
to your fireside. Home becomes a real home— 
not just a place to sleep when the day's work 
is done—but a place full of life, action and 
enjoyment. 

And think of the harvest dance in the 
great barn when the crops are gathered. The 
new Edison, of course will furnish the music. 
Not a squeaky fiddle, this time, but the music 
of a big brass band to dance by. 

No, your children will not need to go 
to the city for enjoyment from a home made at- 
tractive by the new Edison. It will furnish the 
life they crave—and it will be life without any 
of the city's evils. Truly, your home will be- 
come a place where your children will want to 
stay, and where your neighbor's children will 
want to come if you have a new Edison. 

Write Today for our new Edison Cat- 
alog—the catalog that tells you all about the 
mew model Edison with Mr. Edison’s new 
Diamond Point reproducer. It will also tell you 
about our new Edison offer. 
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Just Out—The perfected musical wonder of the age. 
And shipped on a stupendous special offer direct from us, 
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MASTER | 


Free Loan Offer: tu 


and your choice of all 
the brand new records on an absolutely free loan. Hear all the waltzes, two- 
steps, vaudevilles, minstrels, grand cperas, old sacred hymns, every kind of 
comic and popular music, also your choice of the highest grade concerts and 
operas, as rendered by the world’s greatest artists. Entertain your family 
and your friends. Then, when you are through with the outfit you may 
poms | it back at our expense. 


Remember, not a penny down—no deposit—no guarantee—no C. 0. D. 
to us—no obligation to buy—a full free trial in your own home--direct 
from us—direct to you RKeturnable at our expense or pny (if you 
want to keep it) at the actual rock-bottom price direct from us, 


‘ | ‘he Reason » Why should we make such an ultra-liberal 

* offer? Well, we'll tell you:—we are tremendously 

of this magnificent new instrument. When you get it in your town we know every- 

y will say that nothing like it has ever been heard—so wonderful, so grand, so beauti- 

ful, such a king of entertainers—so we are pretty sure that at least some one, if not you, 

then somebody elee, will want to buy one of these new style Edisons especially as they are 

being offered now at the most astounding rock-bottom price and on easy terms as low as 
a few dollars a month, 


Our New Edison 
Catalog Sent Free! 


Your name and address on a 
postal or in a letter, (or just 
the coupon) is enough. No 
obligations in asking for the 
catalog. Get this offer — 





























To 

F. K. BABSON 

Edison Phonograph Distributors, 
Dept,3529 Edison Block, Chicago, UL 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your new Edison 
fy Catalog and full particulars of your free trial offer 
on the new model Edison Phonograph, 





























































while this offer lasts. Name........... 
Fill out the coupon today. 

F.K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributers Address . 
3529 Edison Block, Chicago, Il. 
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TRAINING THE HORSES 


By F. R. SHAW 


HAVE always 

liked to think 

of any work 
with young horses 
as educational 
a milder, smooth- 
er word than 
‘break,” and to 
educate a horse so 
as to properly fit 
him for his life’s 
work is a task 
that to the pains- 
taking instructor 
is never lacking in 
interest. No one 
should ever under- 
take the educa- 
tion of a horse 
who cannot read 
horse character; 
no one should un- 
dertake this work who has not unlimited 
patience and self control, for both will be 
needed. 

The education of the horse should start 
when he is but a few daysold. This should 
consist of gentle handling; taking up his 
feet, stroking his nose, or placing } oourkend 
gently on all parts of his body creates a 

‘ling of confidence. A little later, you 
may comfortably fit a halter to the little 
chap, and educate him to be restrained 
from movements he wishes to make, and to 
be lead about at will. This simple hand- 
ling, if kept up from time to time during 
the first summer of his life, will never be 
fully forgotten, even if turned out and 
not handled for a couple of years. Pos- 
sibly nine out of every ten horses reac hing 
an age of three years or more before their 
final education is commenced, have never 
received the simple training in colthood 
days as mentioned. 

In starting the education of the mature 
horse, a halter of sufficient strength to hold 
him under all conditions, shoul d be com- 
fortably fitted to his head preferably 
leather A rope halter, while it has the 
required strength, will make any horse’s 
head sore if he resents the wearing of it at 
all, and often causes him to either become 
a halter puller, or shy in handling his head. 
Attach a strong lead and tie him to some 
secure object that there is no possible 
chance of his pulling down or breaking, 
should he show resentment at being thus 
restrained. All of this should be accom- 
plished with as little display of force as 
sible 1 nothing should be done to 
righten or excite. 

I have found it always advisable to give 
him some feed when first tied, and to re- 
main with him until he has ceased trying 
to pull loose; gently stroking a nervous colt 
and talking to him will do wonders in gain- 
ing his confidence, and impressing him 
with the fact that you are his friend, and | 
that he will receive only kind treatment 
at vour hands. Leading to water is the 
next step in his education and should be 
attended with great care, for habits are 
easily formed and hard to correct. Should 


he colt be 


wild and hard to control, it is 
far better to call for help to hold the 
gentleman, than to have him pull away 
from you; if he finds his strength greater 
than yours he will exercise it noé alone 


when being led, but later on as well. Lead- 
ing quietly to water and returning to the 
with other handling such as gently 
br shing hi m over, picking « ind cor nb- 
ing his mane, and tail, ablish 

feeling of confidence and companionship 


atall, 


will SO00Nn est 





| to, it is well to hitch him to some weight— | 





which must exist if your work of education 
1s to prove successful, 

When all indications of fear and nervous- 
ness have disappeared, I like to fit a} 
straight or barbit snugly in} I per 
mitted to hang 


mm 1OW fe Vill ver trv to} 
. i 





rid himself of it. 
A large round 
piece of leather 
should be put on 
oe ends 4 the bit 

tween the 
and the i 
this will prevent 
a ee 
p t 
mouth later when 
you drive him, 
and also will do 
etn Pie | A na 

ty o 

fon: the mouth 
sore by being 
pinched between 
the end of the bit 
and the 

ae the 

a regular bit- 
a rig, I would fit any pe back-band 


crupper to him, letting him wear it in 
his stall from day to day until he becomes 
thoroughly accustomed to the feel of it. 


Next, if the colt shows nervousness, I 
would harness a quiet, sensible horse, tie 
the one I am schooling securely bey him at 
the hame tug, then place separate lines on 
each horse as if being driven singly. On 
the young horse I would put (before start- 
ing away from the stable) what is common- 
ly called a“W”". ‘This consists of o- 
rings secured to the belly-band or girt 
about four inches apart, and a ring peeked 
to each front pastern; then a light rope 
(there is nothing better than sash cord) is 
passed through the ring on the right of 
those on Se Bae then through the ring 
on the right forward foot, then up to the 
center ring on girth, then to ring on the 
left foot, the n up to the ring on the left side 
of girth, where it is securely tied. A 
length equal to that of the lines should 
reach back to you on the right side. With 
“W” fitted and lines attached to both 
horses, we are ready to start our first driv- 
ing lesson. By starting the older horse by 
word, the younger one soon learns to 
start with him, and at the word “Whoa” 
the lines and the trip repe on the “W”’ 
should be’ tightened simultaneously. It 
should scarcely be necessary to take the 
colt’s feet from under him with the “W”’. 
but should he be particularly stubborn 
or wild and refuse to leone to respond to the 
word “‘Whoa’’, then take him in the yard 
where the ground is deeply covered with 
litter, so that when he is brought to his 
knees he will not be injured. I have never 
found it necessary to use the “W” on a 
young horse more than a few days until 
he was prompt in obeying the word to stop, 
and this too without the slightest injury | 
to the colt or his mouth. 

When schooled to be driven about quiet-| 9f 
ly, to start and stop promptly when spoken 


a stone boat or in the absence of anything 
better a piece of timber, or heavy plank. 
This will bring the traces in contact with 
his legs and while he is becoming accus- 
tomed to this he will be learning something 
of his life’s work as well. A thorough 
schooling with the traces both inside and 
out of the hind legs, while yet using the 
“W"’, will remove all fear, which is the 
cause of nearly all the trouble encountered 
by young horses kicking when anything 
touches their legs. 

Then follows hitching to a wagon; if all 
the preliminary work mentioned has been 
fully carried out, no trouble will be en- 
countered in the hitching process, and it 





only remains that he should be driven 
quietly and carefully until he becomes ac- 
quainted with the noise behind him. | 
After being driven double a few times, | 
hange sides with him until he becomes | 
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RUN THIS ENGINE 
jor SODAYS FREE 


Kerosene and Gasoline engine 
sent ‘YOU on ee DAYS FREE 
TRIAL; Rpm Fy Eco- 
nomical horse power at adh. prices; 
farmer agents 


operates on gasoline, kerosene, alcohol, dis- 
tillate or naptha. Saws 





















HAVANA- 


* STEEL WHEELS 


FARM TRUCKS 
with either steel or wood 
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ovns®.o ALUMINUM SHOES 
ND 

Save Money and Prevent Sickness 
<7 Water-proof, Rust-proof, 
Rot-proof. Warm in winter, cool 
in summer. Weight about the 
same as an all-leather work shoe. 
Will outwear several pairs 0 fleath- 
er, rubber or weod gpled shoes. 
No metal touches you. Thick felt 
insole. Comfortable to wear. Keep 
the feet in good condition. Best 
by testfor all workin any weather 
MONEY BACK if shoes do not 
meet with your approval. Write 
: = for FREE booklet which shows 
styles, gives aaa and tells how to order. A postal brings it. 


OVERLAND SHOE GO, Dept.  fiacine, Wis. 
9% CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


es 


and HICKORY BY ONE 
itnesses. It’s KI\G OF THE WOODS. SAYES gee’ EY and 
Sicmsent, SPRING and GUIDE, 

able to boy or man, now used on end of saw, a BIG e018 
fag sine straight cut. Send for free catalog X77 show- 








LaT IMPROVEMENTS, 


First order 
Folin Suing Mach, C161. Harrison St, Chea I 
» WILL YOU TAKE ORDERS ? 


Many earn #30 to 860 every week demonstrating our 
1915 Model Steel Automatic Handi-Tool. 
Lifting and Pulling Jack, Wire Stretcher, Spiicer and 
Mender, Post and Stamp Puller, Tire htener, Cable 
Maker, Press, Vise, Hoist, Wrench, ete. Operates anto- 
matically. Has power of 40 men. Guaranteed for life. 
3 ae... Demonstra‘or 

te for factory agency ‘Ld 


CHAS. E BENEMIEL Ob 28 “L industrial Bde. Indionancli 


‘i STAMMER 


attend po stammering ech echool till you 
my large FREE boo! jal rate. 
and best schoolin Ay mer aad Fe 

y- 


natural method. Write toda 
No, “h- Western Scheel, boc. ee bineoshas, 


4 sueey WHEELS TESLA $s" 


With Rubber Tires, #&. Your b—~ pera es. 
10.30, | make wh: Bite 4 in Was: 
hafts, Wheels, $5.96: $5.95; Asien os 38 228; Was 

on rabseiia free. 


SPLIT HICKORY wussi co., seas Pee. Cadenets,®. 
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thoroughly familiar with being hitched on 
either side. 

To teach a young horse to back prompt- 
ly, I use a very simple yet effective plan, 
which consists fens of having a wagon 
loaded with sand, or earth, standing near 
a quite steep incline, hitch your team to 
this and start up the hill going only a short 
distance; then stop them, and at the com- 
mand “back”’ pull gently on the lines, the 
older horse obeying promptly, aided by 
the weight of the load will soon educate 
the young horse to follow the line of least 
resistance, and back promptly. This 
followed from day to day will soon educate 
the young horse to a point where he will 
back promptly when told to do so, as he 
will ase the word to start. 

Up to this time we have been educatin 
our pupil in double harness, and he should 
be practically fearless and have perfect 
confidence in his handler. If so it is a 
simple matter to harness him single and 
drive him anywhere at will, using care at 
all times, and if any nervousness what- 
ever or resentment is shown, use the “W” 
on him for a few days until he becomes ac- 
customed to the change. 

I never use a whip to punish in educat- 
ing a horse, and never at all for any pur- 
pose other than to simply attract atten- 
tion. I pay little attention to how a 
young horse carries his head until he is 
quite familiar with all other features of 
his earlier training. Checking the head 
into a fixed position is tiring and often 
causes resentment and there is plenty of 
time to take up the higher branches of his 
education later on. 

In a short summing up of the entire 
matter of giving the young horse his earlier 
education, I would exercise kindness and 
extreme care, be firm but gentle, take no 
chances of permitting the colt to get out 
of your control, never lose your temper or 
get excited, and believe that what so often 
seems like viciousness is simply fear, and 
that stubborness is a lack of knowledge on 
the part of the young horse of what you 
want him to do. 


STEAM HEATED WATERING 
TROUGH 

Winter mornings, with the thermometer 
below zero, hold no terror for the farmer 
who has a steam heated watering trough. 
Building fires before daylight to thaw out 
frozen reservoirs or heating gallons of 
water to “cut” the ice in frozen troughs 
is seldom conducive of anything but mean 
words for the weather man. 








The trough shown in the illustration is 
one of three which are steam heated on 
an up-to-date farm in Illinois. A ten 
horse power boiler does the work as a side 
issue to its lar task of supplying power 
for grinding feed, operating churn, sépa- 
rator, washing machine and so on, A 
pipe leads to each of the tanks which are 
from fifty to a hundred and fifty feet 
from the boiler. Steam is usually turned 
into the pipes when the fire is fixed for 
the night. Twenty pounds of pressure at 
bed time will keep the water from freezing 
even in the coldest weather. 

The tanks themselves are of concrete 
construction and hold about twenty-seven 
inches of water. They have hinged 
covers to keep out leaves and dirt and 
may be opened from either side.—Orin 
Crooker. 
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The name “‘Ball- Band’’ on 
rubber footwear has the same 
real, relative value to you as the <4 
pedigree of a cow, or the strains 
in the sire of your colt, S 


‘BALL@BA 


The Red Ball, the ** Ball-Band” 
trade mark, stands for a record of 
quality running back through years. 


Every year, “‘Ball-Band’? Rubber 
Footwear stands the test of fit and long 
wear on the feet of eight and one-half million wearers. These 
men buy “‘Ball-Band’’ again the next year, because under any 
working conditions it gives more days wear ata lower cost per 
day’s wear than any other kind of rubber footwear. 


Over 50,000 stores sell **Ball-Band’* Rubber Footwear. 
keep a “*Ball-Band”” sign in their windows. 


If your merchant doesn’t sell “Ball-Band” write us and 
mention his name, We will see that you are supplied. 
Write anyway for 


Free Booklet, *‘More Days Wear’’ 
It tells how rubber footwear deserves to be treated. 


Mishawaka Woolen Mtg. Co., 335 Water $t., Mishawaka, Ind. 


“Ball-Band” Arctics are made with one, two and four 
buckles. The Red Ball is on the sole. Look for it. The tops 
are best cashmerette and the linings we make ourselves from 


the I tha i 

same of woo! bat oes | nto the 
**The House That 
Pays Millions 
for Quality’’ 
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GOOD ENOUGH for $ 


a Millionaire 3.23025 


Best Health Shirt Yet Invented! 
Here's the strongest, handsom wonderful value work-shirt ever 
made, The “Milton F. Goodman” $1 Work Shirt. the name. 
on the label. Sold by 14,000 dealers, Or we'll send you catal 
nd see that you are engghee. ‘ustration here shows its oe points. 
umbo sizes. pil conoem n strongest quality sateens, cheviots and 
ese. 


" —Stitch, Strength, Wear, Air 
TRIPLE Hole Ventilation, Comfort 
‘—Handsomest Best Work Shirt Ever Made 


’ 

Every shirt rigidly inspected. you stoop over. Comfort! Roomi- 
Triple pres materials with pet < nea Skin or gy Two 
etre! read Pp post ets buttoned. Real pearl but- 


thickness 

“ie iia | Ee 
Sold by 14,000 RelianceMfg.Co., Dept.3 Chicago, Ill. 
Good Dealere = “Shirt Stpiee on Earth.” 
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ANY breeders of pure bred live 
M stock are extensive advertisers. Be- 
ginners usually know that tosuccess- 
ully promote their businesses on a large 
scale they must eventually advertise. But 
hey are often very cautious and at the 
same time not always wise in their attempts 
at. advertising. 

The necessity for advertising pure bred 
stock is very forcefully explained by the 
<litor of the Yorkshire Swine Monthly. 
Says this publication in its September 
ssue: “Business nowadays ns with 
advertising, is carried on by advertising, 
and no worth-while progress can be at- 
ained without advertising.” 

‘A beginner (in live stock breeding) is 
zoing to start with an advertised breed. 
He is foolish if he doesn’t. The advertised 
preed is the one that is coming to the front; 


he one that is having the demand created } 
; the one m which there is something | 


for it 
joing. The live ones are advertised. They 
are not advertised because they are alive, 
but they are alive because they are ad- 
vertised. A breed that ie seldom if ever 
found in advertisements is one that is going 
much slower than it might. 

“This is ph ap he to swine | 
put is true o orses. cattle anc 
sheep; also aa-alt ti bounktet food, roofing, 
automobiles, footwear and chew wing gum. 
It (the ood to be accomplished by ad- 
vert ising) i is a condition that it is financial 
suicide to combat. People have tried it 
and failed (that is, they have refused to 
advertise). A breeder will have to ac- 
sept these conditions. If he doesn’t want 
to take it this way it were better for him 
to quit prope ened 4 We make the 
most of this live stock breeding) 
because we _ it to be the most im- 
portant one of them all.” 

A Typical Examp: 
aking of the Yorkshire breed in par- 
tioulen, the editor says: “Mighty few 
ey Aan tl appear in the 
agricultural and live stock publications 
now, and take it from us there never will 
be a boom in the Yorkshire business unt i! 
this end of it is better attended to. 

“We want Yorkshire swine to boom. 
We know they have merit. The = — 
the hands of as - ey = oy me 
in the country. Weare doing w awesen 
to boost Yorkshiven, Are you? 

‘Write a letter commending Yorkshire 
Swine aud telling your > achieve- 
ments, prize winn advantages and 
characterstics of the , ete., for publi- 
cation in your local and county papers, and | © 
the various farm and stock magazines you 
subscribe to. Use printed stationary 
(very important) and circulars, booklets, 
or cards on which is shown the picture of a 
Yorkshire. 

‘Exhibit Yorkshires at your local, coun- 
ty and state fairs. 


“Have picture °* 


n of your herd, or 


individual anim u end them to the 
papers and m: nes to accompany 
your articles, and or ‘se on post 8 


and to illustrate yo": printed matter and 
advertisements.” 
Of course, all of 
her by the editor of the Yorkshire Swine 
Monthly to breeders of Yorkshire swine 
applies with equal force to breedersof other 


his excellent advice 


breeds of swine and of pure bred horses, 
cattle and sheep. 

The successful breeder is a pretty good 
press agent for himself. He cannot expect 
to get a great deal of his publicity matter 
published free of charge in large publi- 
cations until he becomes a big breeder and 
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|a winner of many prizes at big fairs. But 
he can get a great deal of free in his NOW While time and opportunity 
local publications and all of printed — ee 


| 








Den't Wait—Make your Horse sound now. 
Write,— Do it today if only & postal. 
ORIGINATED the pian of a horses 
under Signed Contract-Bend to 
Money if Remedy fails on ee Md ma 
Kuee, Ankle 


matter that he distributes will bear good 
. Well written and well illustrated 
articles on particular breeds but not men- 
tioni bee we Ne the ‘olen are fre- 

uently welcom y even t. pub- pin—SPAVIN—or Shoulder, 
me One will get farther if he pre- re es n 
pares articles for these publications in a 

roadminded spirit for the interest of his 
favorite breed rather than for personal 
ove on, 6 But it is to the interest of every 

reeder to boost his own breed in a general 
way. 

Advertising live stock is not well started 
until the breeder takes paid space in 
various publications. It is not fair for a 
breeder to expect free publicity without 
placmg any paid advertisements. As a 
matter of fact paid advertising is the most 

rofitable kind of advertising; circulars, 
ree literature and write-ups are merely 
follow-ups that go to secure results for 
paid advertising.—F. J. W. 





Our Charges ARE 
ATE, BUT WRITE and we will sendour *“SAVE- 
"6 ig the Quint-Eesence 
end last word of UP-TO-DATE knowledge and 
tice on ALL. LAMENESS. We gee send 
~ oe Me eect oe yg ae (te 

orse Owners and Managers—Only). 

TROY CHEMICAL CO. ¥ 
WITH CON- 


every where sell Rave-the-Herse 
+ Or we send by Paresl Post er Express Paid. 


ASSELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
have a bunch or bruise on his 
‘Ankle, Hock, Stifle, Knee or Throat 


A BSORBINE 
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INCREASING THE BEEF SUPPLY — - without the 
inu ree u i » no 
Continued from page 11 C P a ton drops 


twice as much beef as we do, and that | S°"* aster’ leation bottle 
without utilizing any of the land now em- = ae for a besoeetiens ant 


ployed for grain production. If the Ameri- | Book 8 free. 
can people are to be fed beef produced by | W.F. YOUNG, P. B.F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mase 


American farmers, something must be done Don’t Have a Blind 


in the very near future tomake it possible 
VISIO* ‘or 









for the latter to turn the grass that is now 
going to waste into beef. 








What Mr. Sargisson is doing in athe wa 
= oe beef econo 4 ja) es eae. 
d (on which the groan on talliiann of horses all suffer 
sesstitini t now cg tama ean be | | from 
done by anyone who un cattle ae 0 tay 
raising under ranching conditions and who of {ime the animal bag Dean 
have and 


has operating capital enough to 
stock it. Remember that it is not 
interest rates that are keeping that coun- 
try from being fully utliged 60 mach aa 
is the absolute impos oe + eat 
money on good cattle wale past on 
and yet how cana has money to 
lend find better security for it than a good 
herd of breeding cows with the increase? 
Ie there not 
man who stands ready t 
re | and help produce the 2 
ae = 
opport ay by lack of capital? 
farmers and ranchmen po 
belne sad always have been discriminated 
—- the oo market and to = 
et riment of t e entire country. 
armers have taken things of this sort 
pret omael bene = ne a thought 
of com It inte y he to do 
meant merchant compara- 
tively little trouble in securing all the ered- 
it he is entitled to; why should not the 
farmer enjoy the same —— Not 


ry inane ido for | Sof capital, the 
or lac 

ucts ap ge ty could be turned into 
some beef, but most of our corn belt farms 
are in a comparatively egg eo 
Pn ee Seas ee Some system 

of long-time as well as of short-time farm 
loans should be developed either 
private or government channels that 
enable us to improve our lands and in- 
crease their productive power. Not until 
this is done will American 














able to rise to the emergency of f our 

own y growing aid 

in su ying hungry, warring Europe with PA TERT POSSIBILITIES ( 
food. Think these things over and talk to] +50 Unet to invent dea eto eae, Write today 


HN. 6. HM, O27 Melechion 


Read the ads. in Successful =I Farming! 





your banker about them. If no one com- 
plains the evils will not be remedied. 
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symptoms and Km treatment, if ony The reme- 
dies prescribed in these columns are intended to to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 

















mals are afiicted with and on account of having been 

scientifically compounded will be found to be more 

omeetive than medicines compounded by local Gres 

gist s. Address all communications to veterinarian, 
uccessful Farming. Des Moines, Iowa. 


Roaring—I have a four year old horse that had 
the distemper two years ago; had a large lump on 
the left side of neck close to jaw. It healed all ; 2 > 
right, but has affected his wind. Is getting over Abso- ans Pass 08--JURES WORLD PRNDES GRIEIPOON STALLIONS 
distemper again now; it gathered and broke this jutel Pree You THIS PICTURE IN oe COLORS. 


time under his jaw. The wind seems to be affected Are 21 Years 
of Age and Answer oan peu ai a sup to Fall Normal Food Tonle —belps keep Every 


























more vhan before. The noise is made on the intake 












of the breath. Is there any remedy for it? ABSOLUTELY FREE ormal Strength ehrou 

Roaring often results from a badly treated case RS T— EVERY YEAR. able Froventaveol Dimase, "300,00 Dealrethro h- 
of distemper (strangles) and proves incurable by In What Paper did This Sensational 4 Your M in Full if ‘I Keep Your Stock 
any means other than the di difficult and expensive read this Free Free um Ofer in Better Health & 4 M hi ah tre Profit i 
operation of arytenotomy which has to per- cture Offer? ) a 4. = Gr ad Fattonin o Stock — xtr Milk Pro- 
formed by an experienced, graduate veterinarian. SECON D— Sevegsre FE haciied ; rowing an orroran a 





ducer. Over T pres Farmers U seit because it 
them 


cae: Seon onet san gh Bther Food Tesla aS FEEDS TawONE ENT world 


{tis just possible that roaring may prove tem; 

in this case, as the abscesses still form and tok 
Have a vetcrinarian give hypodermic injections of 
polyvalent or autogenic bacterin. Poultice the ab- 
scesses with hot flaxseed meal and wheat bran, 
They should be opened when soft and, after evac- 
uating pus, tincture of iodine should be injected 
a few times, followed by injections of a one per 
cent solution of coal tar disinfectant until com- 
pletely healed. 

Swelling; Jack Spavin—lI have a black, five 
year old mare that got cut on wire five weeks ago, 
abovt a hand’s breadth above the fore knees. I 
kept them dusted with flowers of sulphur, and the 
wounds did nicely—are practically healed now. 
There was considerable swelling which greatly 
reduced, but there is still some swelling from the 

ywer part of the knee joint up to the wound, which 
loes not seem to have reduced any for two weeks. 
Is this swelling likely to remain? What treatment 
do you advise to reduce it? (2) I have a black, 
eight year old gelding that has a jack on right hind 
leg. Lames him only in real cold weather, when 
roads are slippery. Can it be killed, and if so, how? 
—F. F. P., Mont. 

It is common for a swelling, or callous, to persist 
for months after the healing of such a wound. 
Patiently and thoroughly massage the swelling three 
times a day and each night give it a good rubbing 









Famous as-THE GREAT TONIC-For Over 26 Years. 
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Look at the sore on that horse’s shoulder! 
How canyou expect him to do a full day’swork? 
A few cents will cure him or prevent these sores. Use 
HORSE COLLAR PADS 


TAPAITCO 


eB RAND 


Keep Your = At Highest Working Power. 































Made from start to finish ht in our gwa, immense fa0 
ith oleate of mercury. The mare should have 
shandeah exercise every day. (2). The lameness Filled —_ — Ay. 8 = ~~ - Tight, oli 


may be remedied by having the spavin fired and 
blistered by a graduate vete rinarian, followed by a 
six weeks’ rest. tied up short in the stall. Home 
treatment will not be likely to avail. 

Destroying Worms—What will drive worms 
out of a horse? Is tobacco any good? Many say 
that it will doit, butit don't seem to with my horse, 
as I have tried it several times. —W. H. F., Mass. 

Tobacco is of some value for the purpose men- 
tioned and may be given along with salt and wocd 
ashes, but it is much better to give a d. that will 
destroy worms. Start the treatment by inister- 
ing two ounces of turpentine in a pint of raw lin- 
seed oil, after withholding feed for at least twelve 
hours, After the oil has acted, mix in damp feed 
night and morning for a week one table spoonful 
of a mixture of equal parts of dried sulphate of iron 
(copperas), salt and sulphur; then skip ten days 
a repeat. Omit turpentine and iron for a preg- 
nant mare and increase salt and sulpbur which 
may safely be given. The iron kills the worms in 
the intestines, so do not look for them to ap 
in the manure. Some may be seen after the ad 
of oil and turpentine. 

Dentition Wasting—Have a four year old 
horse weighing about nine hundred pounds. Last 
fall he was in good condition. About six weeks ago 
he started to get poor and lowspirited. Wasfeeding 
him corn, about six or seven ears. About a month 
wzo I changed his feed to oats. Am now feeding 
him corn again. He also has a wart on his hind leg 
about half way between the hock and the ankle, 
and is lame on that leg. Do you think the wart 
causes the lameness? What can I do forit? I can 
see nothing else that might cause the lameness.— 
G. F. M., 8. Dak. 

The thin condition may be due to the process of 
dentition. At four years the colt gets eight new 
molars all in different parts of the mouth. Better 
hoes his teeth looked over by a veterinarian. 

, the lameness is somewhere else. 

oat Nursing—Is there anything that can be put 
on a cows teats to prevent her from sucking herself? 
I have tried the basket weaver and yoke and they 
both work satisfactory but I would like to know 
if there is anything that could be placed on the teats 
as these other things are O. K. but in fly time it's 
hard for the cow 

Anything strong enough to stop the vice may 
taint the milk 
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Ask Your Dealer 


PHDS FOR HORSES 
The American Pad & Textile Co, Greenfield, 0. 


= met Shoe Boils Festers 


uickly when Sloan’s Liniment is used. It is also good for Hog 
ho era, Cattle Distemper, Chicken Roup. Kills curb and sweeny. 


Here Are Others’ Experience: 
“We had a heifer that came home lame, ont it was vow valuable, so we tried 
our Liniment on its knee, and, upon my word, it was all right in the morning. 
don’t know of anything that "would work any quicker, for you have to have 
something to work quick on cattle.""—A. Dobson, Chauvin, "P.@ Alberta, Can. 
“T have used your Liniment and cured horses that other cdrom failed to eure 
I had a horse with his back festered, a place se big as a large hat, from the backbo 
and cured it with your Liniment in a week and the hair is outon it. It looks fine.” 
—John Morris R. F. D. No. 1, Medaryville, Ind. 


SLOANS 
LINIMENT 


PIRAE BOT TAS anne ome peels 2 2 aaa Heaps. 
All Dealers 25c., 50c. and $1.00. 


DR. EARL S. SLOAN, Inc., Dept.D Phila., Pa. 
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Back of each advertisement in Successful Farming is an expert 
in that particular line. Don’t hesitate to call on them for 
expert information. It may save you many dollars. 
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OOT AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Its Nature and Characteristics 





HE recent 
} outbreak of 
this dread dis- 


ease is of tremen- 
ious importance for 
many reasons. The 
fact that it gained 
a foothcid in the 
Union Stoek Yards at Chicago has result- 
ed in apreading it widely throughout 
the states which comprise the very heart 
of the stoc ising industry. 


As we g ress 14 states have already 
been quar: od. This means that no 
stock can iipped from infected dis- 
tricts unti a!'owed by state or govern- 
ment auth ‘ty. As it may be spread by 
bay, no hr «an be shipped from farms 
where the .isesse is known. 


The Naconal Dairy Show stock is all 
in quara’ .ine and as this epidemic amo 
them is uf a very mild nature it is ho 
that these valuable animals may be saved 
to the world. It shows that sanitation 
has a f:.vorable effect upon the virulence 
of this disease. 

Th necessity of calling off the American 
Royai Live Stock Show which was 
sch duleu to take place in Kansas City on 
November 16th to 2Ist, and also the 
International Live Stock Exposition which 
was to be held in Chicago on November 
28th to December 5th, has meant a tre- 
mendous loss in many ways. 

So far reaching are the effects of the 
present outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease that they will be felt more or less in 
almost ¢ line of business, especially 
in the Middle West. 

Nature of the Disease 

Circular 147 of the Bureau of Animal 
inc ustry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has the following to say 
relative to the nature and characteristics 
of the disease : 

“‘Foot-and-mouth disease is an acute, 
highly communicable disease chiefly con- 
fined to cleven-footed animals and char- 
acterized by an eruption of vesicles on the 
mucous membrane of the mouth and on 
the skin between the toes and above the 
hoofs. The vesicles rupture, forming 
erosions and ulcerations; there is also sali- 
vation, tenderness of the affected parts, 
loss of appetite, lameness, emaciation, and 
diminution in the quantity of milk se- 
creted. 

‘The tremendous ravages of the disease 
are seen in the number and variety of the 
species attacked. While it may be re- 

arded as essentially a disease of cattle, 
-_ would seem to be as easy a prey. 
Almost in the same grade of receptivity 
are sheep and goats. Horses, dogs, cats 
and even poultry may occasionally become 
infected with the disease, the last three 
being particularly dangerous as carriers 
of the contagion. Man himself is not im- 
mune and the frequency of his infection 
by coming in contact with diseased animals 
is established by numerous observations. 

“The disease prevails in European 
countries and occasions great economic 
losses. The mortality is quite low, the 
serious losses depending chiefly upon the 
diminution of the milk secretion and the 
loss of flesh in the affected animals. 

‘‘Foot-and-mouth disease bas made its 
appearance in the United States only on 
five different occasions—1870, 1880, 1884 
1902-3 and 1908. Its spread is very rapi 
among cattle, owing to the highly com- 
municable character of the contagion, but 
fortunately every outbreak upon Ameri- 
can soil has thus far been quickly followed 
by its complete supression.”’ 

The specific agent which causes the dis- 
ease has never been isolated. The fact 
that virus which has passed through the 
finest filters will still produce infection, 
‘ffers strong indication that the germ, or 





other agent causing 
the disease, is too 
small to be seen by 
the aid of a micro- 
. scope. Itisknown, 
bie. however, that the 
a5.” Se principle which 
causes the disease 
“may be found in the serum of the 
vesicles of the mouth and on the feet and 
udder; in the saliva, milk and various 
secretions and excretions; also in the 
blood during the rise of the tempera- 
ture. Animals may be infected directly, 
as by licking and in calves by sucking 
or indirectly by fomites such as infec 
manure, hay, utensils, drinking troughs, 
railway cars, animal markets, barnyards, 
and pastures. 

“No definite immunity is rendered by 
an attack. The iod of incubation is 
variable, usually from two to six days. 
The di may appear in twenty-four 


hours after exposure. In tional 
cases the period of incubation te prddenand 
to fifteen or even eighteen days.” 

Foot and Mouth Disease in Man 

“The disease is transmissible to man 
ae Ss i ion of raw milk, butter- 
milk, butter, cheese and whey from ani- 
mals suffering from foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. It is also transmitted directly, 
though more rarely, from the salivary se- 
cretions or other infected material which 
may gain entrance through the mucous 
membrane of the mouth. It is probable 
that infection may be communicated b 
virus directly entering the blood throug 
f Fy iinteeted b drinking unboiled 

uently infect y drinking un 
milk vow the periods in which the dis- 
ease is prevalent in the neighborhood, 
while persons in of diseased animals 
may ome infected through contact 
with the diseased parts or by milking, 
slaughtering, or caring for the animals. 

“The symptoms in man resemble thoee 
observed in animals, There is fever, some- 
times me painful swallowing, heat 
and drynees of the mouth, followed by an 
eruption of vesicles on the membranes 
the mouth and very rarely by similar ones 
on the fingers. The vesicles a on the 
lips, gums, cheek and edge of the t 
and are about the size of a pea. 

“The disease is seldom fatal, usually 
appearing in a very mild form except in 
weak children, in w 
pen ring intestinal catarrh may lead to a 
atal termination.” 

Methods for Controlling the Disease 

The Government has quarantined each 
state in which a case of foot-and-mouth 
disease has been discovered. This means 
that no livestock can be shipped into or out 
of a state as long as a case is known to ex- 
ist therein. Infected animals are killed 
and their bodies buried in quicklime. 
Stock cars are being thoroughly disin- 
fected as well as cattle pens and stock 
yards. Persons living on a farm where in- 
ection exists are quarantined and those 
visiting the premises are required to under- 
go thorough disinfection before leaving. 

Every owner of live stock should im- 


narian every case of si among 

animals which exhibits the slightest p- 
tom of foot-and-mouth disease. Tt an 
animal is taken with a chill, followed by 
a high fever, painful, ewollen feet, and then 





in twenty-four to forty-eight hours blisters 
begin to appear, lose no time in calling a 
veterinarian and having an examination 
made. It is only by such complete co- 
me on the part of stock raisers that 
this dread disease can be promptly 
stamped out. 
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MIDDLINGS FOR PIGS 


“With wheat and CaP agers at the 
same price per ton, which would you con- 
sider the better feed for pigs?”—E. M., 


Mo. 


Chemical analysis indicate that there 
is nearly seventy-five per cent more fat 
and slightly more protein in wheat midd~ 
lings than in rye middlings, although feed- 
ings tests show that wheat mid 3 are 


but very little better than rye mid 


Feeding tests have shown that pigs fed 
on rye middlings are quite likely to go 
off feed which is not so common an oc- 
currence with wheat middlings. With 
prices the same, wheat middlings would be 
the better feed, but if rye middlings can 
be purchased for somewhat less than the 
other, it will be to the feeder’s advantage 


to use them. 


MODERN PORK PRODUCTION 
Continued from page 34 


Successful hog growers understand 
that it requires plenty of good teed 
to grow good pigs. They have found 
that by feeding reasonable quantities of 
grain along with the pasture crops they 
can grow a better frame and carcass 
at less cost per pound than by feeding half- 
rations in order to grow a cheap frame to 
finish with corn. Of course, it costs more 
rous pig but 
this does not prove that the plan is not 
better. Men who persist in growing pigs 


to develop a strong and v 


on a ration that.is not adapted to t 


need are sure to meet with losses and dis- 
appointments. One cannot succeed, broad- 
ly speaking, by attempting to raise as 
many pigs as possible from young, im- 
mature sows, and roughing them along on 
forage creps until the corn crop is avail- 


able for feeding. 
Grain With Forage 


Whether feeding fattening hogs, breed- 
ing stock or pigs that are being developed 
for breeding purposes, the forage crops 
should be supplemented with some = 

elps 


foods. This balances up the feed and 


to prevent an abnormal development of 
the stomach and intestines at the expense 
of other more valuable development. The 
grass-fed bog, like the whey-f — 
th and poor 
development. We should avoid extremes 
in feeding hogs. It does the breeding 
stock and young pigs good to rustle and de- 
velop stamina, but this does not mean that 
they should be compelled to subsist on a 
semi-starvation ration. One extreme is 


as bad as the other. ,We must a 


calf, is an example of slow growt 


relation between the protein and e. 


drates as well as between the bulky ond 
concentrated feeds if we obtain the best 
growth and development the pigs are cap- 
able of making, and maintain a high degree 
of vigor and prolificacy among our breed- 

Where an abundance of forage 
is available it is sometimes advantageous 
to feed bulk and protein in some excess 
instead of increasing the cost of the ration 
by securing expensive concentrates to 
make up a strictly balanced ration. The 
essential thing ie to bear in mind that under 
present conditions there is no method of 
producing pork or maintaining breeding 
stock and growing pigs which in cheapness 


ing stock. 


and economy can compare with the 


ture and forage system when properly 


supplemented with grain feeds. 


The sheep buildings need not be ex- 
ensive as great warmth is not desired. 
‘he pregnant ewe should have a warm dry 


pen to herself in which to yean. 


Hay badly mixed with weeds can be fed 


to the best advantage to the sheep. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


© Why WITTE Engine 
_ Prices Are So Low. 


There are three reasons: 
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Ave., Kansas 
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Rose Bushes 


New Blue Rose Included In This 
Grand Free Six-Rose Assortment 


This assortment of six hardy rose plants has been made 
especially for us, arrangements for growing the plants hav- 


ing been completed several months 
rose growers in the United States. 


be just as represented. Both the grower and Successful Farm- 


ing stand back of the guarantee. 


Roses are becoming more popular every year, principally because varieties are be- 
which are hardier and which produ 
at could add more attractiveness to your lawn or garden than six vig- 
flowering rose bushes? 


ing devel 


flowers. 


orous, rich, profuse and fragrant 


with one of the largest 
guarantee these roses to 


ce such an abundance of beautiful 


Following are names and descriptions of the six rose plants: 


BLUE 

climber, blooms in lar 
hardy; color, rich violet 
REID—The finest red garden rose 
grown. Extremely hardy and a vigorous grow- 
very profusely. Roses large and 
most brilliant, intense scarlet. 

STA VICTORIA—Mag- 
Hardy and sturdy, rapid 
grower, producing great quantities of large, rich 
creamy white flowers, delicately lemon tinted 
near the center, possessing exquisite fragrance. 


The roses will be shi 
will be 


MY OFFER 


each; or for one one-year subscription and 
at 50 cents. 


RHEA 
er, floweri 
double, of Sie 


_KAISERI 
nificent white rose. 


paid, for two one- 


ROSE—The sensational new blue 
clusters, perfectly 
ue. 


at the proper time for spring plan 
lighted with t T 


I will send you the grand six-rose assortment as described above, poste 
year subscriptions to Successful Farming at 25 cents 
15 cents additional; or, for one three-year subscription 


roses and 


MAIDEN’S BLUSH— Finest fancy colored 
garden rose; soft blending of salmon pink, rose 
one peak tints resemble the blush ofa maiden’s 
cheek, 

MY MARYLAND—The new dazzling pink 
rose. Lusty, rapid grower, bearing immense rich 
ae roses In great abundance. Fragrance de- 
icious. 

SUNBURST—The new yellow everbloomer; 
color an intense orange-copper and golden yel- 
low; grows healthy and vigorous. Blooms in 
amazing profusion; perfect garden rose. 


in your locality. You 
want you to have them. 


Successful Farming, E. T. Meredith, Pub., Des Moines, Iowa 
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IS DUAL-PURPOSE COW A MYTH? 


Some Points on a Mooted Question 


Ru LESTER J. MEREDITH 





LENTY of new 

milkers and 

springers on 
the market but not 
a carload of the 
kind I want,” said 
the buyer with an 
air of disappoint- 
ment. 

“Tl have a pen of 
choice grade Hol- 
steins from Michi- 
gan I'd like to show 
you,” interposed a 
dealer who had 
overheard the con- 
versation, 

“No Holsteins 
for me,” replied the 
anxious buyer.. “I 
have an order for 
two carloads of 
Shorthorn cows and the farmer who sent it has a mark under 
the Shorthorn. Some of you fellows think that we can take 
a bunch of played out dairy cows and sell them to dairymen 
in other localities because they don’t know the difference. 
Medium and inferior milkers are never scarce, but what milk 
wroducers demand as choice milkers and springers are never 
found in supply equal to demand. — : 

“With the development of the milk producing business in a 
number of Eastern states the call for good milkers grows more 
urgent. A few years ago the call for milkers and springers 
came only during the fall and spring; today it is steady the year 
round, arid good ones are mighty hard to find. I came here to 
Buffalo to fill an order that I have had for two months for two 
carloads of Shorthorns of the milking type. Dairymen in our 
country are always in want of new cows to fill vacancies in 
their herds and the supply of good stuff is entirely unequal to 
the demand. These milk-producers depend upon purchased 
cows to take the places of those sold from their herds and their 
isual policy is Gee a fresh cow or springer, milk it for a year 
and then sell it to the butcher. Thousands of good cows are fed 
and conditioned in this manner annually in the East and the 
Western breeder who has the right kind of cows to satisfy this 
demand can always obtain good prices for his cows. The 
demand has become so great that the dealer is compelled to go 
as far West as Chicago, St. Louis, or Kansas City to select 
the cows for milk producers in the East. 

“IT have been in this business for the past twenty years, and 
in spite of all this talk about breeding and coyeicgios the dairy 
breeds the demand for Shorthorn cows of good milking qualities 
is increasing more rapidly than the demand for the dairy stuff. 
What I keep my eyes peeled for constantly is a Shorthorn cow 
with red or broken colors and a wedge shape. Other points 
to be considered are a thin neck and shoulders, well spru 
ribs, broad back and well set udder, and teats spread wide apart. 

A Difference In Price 

“Last fall I spent two weeks in Chicago selecting four car- 
loads of this kind of cows. I found some very good cows at 
from seventy dollars to ninety dollars a head. It cost me ten 
dollars to get each cow from Chicago to Lancaster Co., Pa., and 
as it costs no more to handle the best class than the medium 
grades I find it pays better to buy only the best. One can go 
out any day and buy all the inferior, played out dairy cows he 
wants at from thirty-five dollars to forty dollars, but when 
it comes to selling them at a profit to milk producers he will 
find himself up against a difficult task. 

If vou want to see the class of cows I deal in come over to 
the pens and see what I have picked up since Monday. These 
cows have cost me about eighty dollars each and are the best 
cows I have found in a long time. They range from one thous- 

nd four hundred to one thousand five hundred pounds in 
weight and are good for twenty to twenty-eight quarts of milk 
every day. They have large udders and show good feeding 
qualities. They can be milked for a period, turned on grass and 
with a little corn easily fattened to sell at eighty dollars to 
ninety dollars each. That’s the kind of cows Eastern milk pro- 
ducers want—something that they can cash in for a fair amount 
ifter they have been milked for a term. The ordinary dairy 
cow is not worth much when culled from the herd.” 

\ careful study of the demands of the various stock markets 
confirms the truth of this dealer’s statements. There is an in- 
creasing demand for milking Shorthorns. The life of a dairy 

w is brief for she goes to market as soon as she can be condi- 
tioned after going dry. Obviously, the stock yards must be 
depended upon to furnish the main supply of cows for these 
milk producing herds. Many of the Western states furnish dairy 
ows by the thousands, but these cows are being purchased 


L 








Animals of this tyye produce a fair amount of milk and when they have served their time 
as milk producers they bring a good price for i. 


"a cant )° fm, 5 by men who are 
trying to breed and 
develop their own 
cows, or by those 
who are producin 
special grades o 
milk for a special 
market. Then, too, 
the fact that milk 

roducers can no 
onger find suitable 
shorthorn cows has 
turned their atten- 
tion to some of the 
dairy breeds. One 
of the most exten- 
sive dairymen in 
Central New York 
said: “I like the 
Holstein breed; 
they are good milk- 
os ers and easy to con- 
dition when put on full feed, but it isn’t the kind of beef that 
brings the most money. The Shorthorn cow makes cheaper 
gains and will extract enough from the butcher’s ketbook 
to buy a new cow for the herd. The really goed Miiarthern 
cows test almost up to the Holstein and Jersey standards as to 
flow of milk and amount of butter-fat, besides they have a big 
advantage when they are sold from the herd.” 

Dairy Cows For Dairymen 

In writing this article it is not my aim to advise dairymen 
to breed dual-purpose cows. The dairy breeds all have their 
spheres of usefulness, but on the other hand it is useless to deny 
the fact that the Shorthorn has a legitimate place in the dairy 
business. If Western farmers would breed the right kind of 
Shorthorn cows to supply the demands of the milk producers 
in the East they would find the business so profitable that 
abandonment would never be considered. 

In these days of wonderful milk and butter records made 
by certain phenomepal individuals it seems rather puzzling to 
take up a bulletin from a leading experiment station and dis- 
cover that after several years of Erecding along approved lines 
that the herd which was made up of special purpose dairy cows 
averaged no higher in annual production of milk and butter-fat 
than hundreds of herds of milking Shorthorns that have been 
ridiculed by the dairy press for the past ten years. And further 
that the man who conducted the work should say that, at the 
end of the investigation, the most of the improvement was the 
result of better feeding rather than better breeding. 

To those who doubt this statement, I will quote from a bulle- 
tin of the Storr’s Experiment Station giving the records of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College herd for five years, together 
with some of Prof. Trueman’s notes. 

“The college herd consists of Jerseys, Holsteins, Guernseys 
and Ayrshires. It contained twenty-five milking cows on the 
average for the five years included in the records. The cows 
have virtually been raised on the college farm. Only four were 
bought in the five years, and only one of those remained in 
the herd until the end. Well-bred dairy bulls have been kept 
and a constant effort has been made to improve the herd by 
breeding and selection. Most of the increase in milk flow, 
however, has come by better care and feeding rather than from 
better cows. A close study of the herd at the present time, 
compared with the animals in it five years ago shows that the 
individuals are not much improved. 

“This is a distinct disappointment to those who have had 
charge of the breeding. It was hoped that enough good calves 
would be born every year to make it possible to keep on in- 
creasing the average milk yield to seven and then to eight and 
possibly to nine thousand pounds a cow. It has been found pos- 
sible to increase the yield from five thousand to six thousand 
pounds without much trouble, but from that, amount up further 
improvement is slow. A large number of the heifers born fall 
below that standard and must be discarded. This adds greatly 
to the cost of maintaining the herd.’’ 

During the time the above experiment was conducted it 
cost a little over thirteen dollars per cow to meet the depre- 
ciation of the herd each year. In the five years that the records 
cover, thirty-nine cows were added to the herd at an average 
cost of seventy-five dollars each, or a total of two thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-five. At the close of the period the 
herd contained six more cows than at the beginning. By sub- 
tracting the value of these six from two thousand nine hundred 
twenty-five dollars we have left two thousand four hundred and 
seventy-five dollars as the cost of keeping yp the original num- 
ber. Thirty cows were sold during the five years, at butcher's 
prices, and brought a total of eight hundred and seventeen 

Continued on page 51 
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We are expert shoe makers, selling our entire 
factory output direct to the shoe wearer—none 
of our famous makes is sold by dealers—we have 
greatly increased our factory facilities and can 
now supply additional customers. First, we 
want to call the attention pf all farmers and 
working men te our famous, exclusive and most 
satisfactory work shoe ever made. It is the only 
manure and water-proof shoe that positively 
keeps out every last particle of dampness; it is 
an absolutely water-proof shoe in every respect. 


We want you to get acquainted right now— 


work shoes. 





Sizes These 
These high grade rubber, 
High 
10-inch 
Tops ire tically no eat bek ae 
‘abe So"Sener tw be Foe 
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SEND ONLY 


Sy oe eee Sole Shoes © 


You know bow regular work shoes soak up water and ouieuis ) pose § their shape, how the uppere 
warp, wrinkle, crack and get bard as flint; bow the seame and break—soles curl up and 
stiffen and meite misery of walking. Up to the present by he you pou ooabier t get any other kind of 


ip your pocket every month or so for s repairs or new shoes. You can now wear wo 
trom which every objectionabie feature of the ordinary work shoe bas been completely eliminated. 


Manure an WaterProof KT 


shoce ag B enn’ ks =. Soles made of special 
mized 


put under a ton of hydraulic p ressure and hardened almost 
= the toughness of coupe is Plate.’ A thick inper sole of 


non-conducting. selécted 
fortable substance in the world to walk op. There's prac 


tashione? oak-bark tanned AA grain 
leather—thick and tough as whang but soft, flexible and abso- 


armer thar felt boots and don't sweat feet like felt boots, no —— button. Verg cont 

bow cold and wet the weather is. In the whoie bisto-y of shoe makin dull top, well con- 

ts none ike this The ordinary solid id seatber work shoe is made w Shue MIT; 

thought given either to its wea ie Sow ualities, ite ae py or its looks. But in ng shoe withs 

the construction of Hj -D-Rub' sole shoes not bowever small short 

or bas been Deslected. The "te as comfortable as a | vamp foot 

ir of felt slippers, and they're fine looking . too~not heavy, | lok = 

awkward and cumbersome, like the ordins-y work shoe. You can wear them sny- — ry 
whe joors as well as out. The soles sre sound-proof and do not mark * scratch 0 to 


floors. Soles of these shoes are wonderfully ligbt and springy, no rigid metal to rust. 
If you work on « farm. ip s creamery, on cement floors, in a mine, in a lumber 
camp—apywhere where your feet are exposed to cold, wind, rain, snow, slush, etc., 
— co cmney cant afford to be without a pair ofthese shoes your Rheumatism, Sciatica, 


back i — on recet tor the regular tops or $3.9 for the ten inch bigh 


oa and we wi 


It is just impossibie for shoe dealers or mail order houses to give you such shoe 
values as we show here at anywhere pear our prices. We are expert shoe makers 


purebase 
bee eottrely satisfactory after thorough try- 
and examination. Such shoes as we 
ber hese are of the latest styles and 


makes. ate wen with kK honest, conscientious desire to give the utmost in values—our vampe. |4 bot- 

eno has been built up by giving each and every customer such thor- = ne the 

oug' t= om that they come back for more year etter poet and recommend ue | ace st: wal 
their friends. Entire families from baby to grandparents find mere shoe eatisfac- 


that you have paid even twice our prices for half the wearing qualities. 

have no equal at these prices. In ordering be eure to either send your correct size or 
an outline of your feet. You may remit full purchase price with your order or just 
SOc for each pair ordered and pay balance on arrival for examination. Your money 
Tefanded ff you are not satisfied that you received the greatest shoe bargain you 
ever bad, 


vinee you of their remarkabie merits quicker than anything else, so fi!l out and ma‘) 
the coupon and examine the shoes at our risk. 


BILGER BROS., Shoe Makers = 


Factory, 2436 to 2440 WN. California Ave., Chicago, Il. aes nage err 












today—with the grandest shoe any farmer or 
working man ever put on his foot. e wonder- 
ful Hy-D Rubber-Wood manure and water- 
proof shoe! We'll send you a pair at once on re- 
ceipt of only 50c, and the only reason we ask the 
50c is to protect us against idle curiosity seekers. 
When you see a gt = these shoes, feel the tex- 
ture of the thick, » yet su tyes + soft 
and pliable leathee wi wit your bade , note how differently they are made from 
any other shoe on earth—and finally, when you put them on and realize 
how comfortable they feel and how easy they are to walk in—you'll say like 


thousands of others have said, that here, at last, is just the shoe you’ve long been 
looking for. No one will ever be able to persuade you 1 to wear any work shoe but 


















there's no Jonger any necessity of making yvur feet suffer and of diggin o— 








with Sea Island cotton canvas 








wood, the most com- 








ts attached to snle by «pecial. patented 
ly won't let @ droo of water through 
stand in water Acids of manure, 
and milk op creamery floors whieh 
80 quickly rot out rubber boots and 
ordinary leather shoes. simply can't 
touch these shoes. 
























“They wear Mke frop"—that's what 
t ot creamery men and 
Other workers who are out all da long in ali kinds 
of weather, who siways wear Hy-D Rv bber-Wood sole shoee Styte A 
say ebout them. Btrictly from the standpoint of wear they are by ge 
bert eboe investment rom could possibly make. on inch bigh will easily give 6 
worth of shoe w The t igh top shoes 
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or send only S0c « we " Necod you @ palr, pay balance on arrival, examine them 
them on, f ir don't say they are the greatest shoes you ever saw send them 
i refund your money 







Dependable Shoes 
for Every Purpose 
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THE QUEEN OF THE DAIRY 


By EDGAR L. VINCENT 








Once in a while we hear of some cow that 
has done wonderful things in the dairy 
line. It may be she has beaten the world’s 
record for the quantity of milk she has 
given in’ a year, or else she has given milk 
that has made more butter than any cow 
that ever lived. The wires take up the 
story and send it to the ends of the earth, 
“Marie Chiotilde, 5,615, beats the world’s 
record!’ I always feel like taking my hat 
off to the cow which has done things like 
that. And she is worthy of all the praise 
she gets, every bit of it. 

It is not so very long ago that I traveled 
away across the state to see a cow which 
had just achieved the feat of giving more 
milk than any representative of the breed 
to which she belonged had ever succeeded 
in doing and to find out all I could about 
her, as well as about the man who owned 
her; for it is a fact that no cow can ever 
make very much of a success unless she 
has a good man to back her up. I came 
back fceling well paid for the time and the 
expense I had aioe to study this world- 
famous cow at first hand. 

But honestly, now, I would not think 
of crowning that cow as queen of the dairy 
interests of this country. Neither would 
I bestow that honor upon any one of these 
supposedly great cows of which we hear 
and read. They are great cows and doing 
things which make us proud; and yet, the 
palm, in my opinion, belongs to some other 
cow. Let me tell you what I mean. 

How Records are Made 

It seems to be a fact that world records 
are really spurts. To enable them to make 
the figures they do, cows must be put into 
a course of training, very much as an ath- 
lete is who wishes to win on the track or 
throwing the hammer. She must be fed 
with the greatest care, she must be fairly 
carried on a pillow and watched and waited 
upon as few ladies of the land are waited 
upon. And then when the time comes she 
gives her great yield of milk, she turns out 
her marvelous amount of butter or she in 
some other way outdoes all that ever has 
been done in the days gone by. 

And she must be kept right up to this 
high pitch of care and feeding, or nd she 
will slip and be forgotten. Can you bring 
to mind the cow which had the world’s 
record ten years ago? Or five, or even one? 
These records are all the time changing, 
and the cow that today stands in the first 
jlace will be a back number tomorrow. 
it always was so; it always will be so, and 
it is a good thing, too. There can be no 
standing still in dairying. 

But I find the cow which is entitled to 
the laurel crown in the ranks of the every- 
day dairy herd. There are cows all over 
the country which are day after day stead- 
ily pushing the average of the world up, 
but few ever hear of them. These are the 
cows that are making the money for the 
great body of dairy farmers of the country. 
For a long time their owners have been 
quietly working toward these top-notch 
By using better and better sires, 
by paying more and more care to the se- 
lection of calves to be raised and by feed- 
ing and otherwise caring for them and 
their ancestors, these men have brought 
their individual cows up to their present 
high state of excellence. They have been | 
doing splendid things for years; they will 
be excellent cows for many years more; 


cows. 

















yond the mark of reason, and so worn out 
vefore their time, as have the so-called 
record-breakers, and for that reason they 
will be doing business long after their high- 
pressure neighbors have gone to the meat- 
market. 

And I do honestly take off my hat to the 
men who are in this quiet, rusive 
way advancing the dairy cause in the 
United States. Outside the nei 
where they live few of them will ever be 
known. That makes no difference; they 
are just as great in their achievements as 
are the men who are just now on the lips of 
the multitude. 

How one Man Succeeded 

Just as I write I have in mind a man, 
and he is not a very old one, either, who 
is doing fine things with a certain breed of 
cows. He started with a limited amount 
of capital, but he bought what he be- 
lieved to be the choicest possible herd of 
cattle in his part of the state. He had not 
been in business long before it came to him 
like a thunderbolt that he was living in a 
state where there was no regulation as to 
the tubereulin test. I may say in passing 
that this is just as true of that state now 
as it was then, and I say it with a bowed 
head, too. 

Now the question with that man was, 
“Are my cows free from that disease or 
not?” To answer that question cost this 
brave man just about half his herd— 
wiped cut by the tuberculin test! But 
when it was over he had the consciousness 
of knowing that he had some cows that 
were perfectly clean and free from the 
great white plague. Every one of those 
cows was a queen! I saw that herd not 
long after they had | pe through the 
crucible, and if I ever did envy a man any- 
thing it was that fine herd of cows! And 
yet, if I were to mention his name, people 
would say, ““Who is he, anyhow?” 

But all round that part of the country 

farmers are trying to get some of this 
man’s stock. And they are getting it, too, 
and he does not require them to pay an 
exorbitant price, either. He remembers 
the road he has had to travel; and if he 
has a calf he can spare, he lets his neigh- 
bor have it at a very reasonable figure, 
taking pride in seeing these fine creatures 
on the pastures about him and in knowi 
that he is helping to raise the average of 
the dairy workd by so doing. 
It stirs a man’s heart to learn of a cow 
that is pushing the world record up; but 
after all, we cannot help but pay a great 
tribute of respect to the cows which are 
not heard of, but which are every year 
advancing the average of their kind in the 
world. 





Let the boy practice on the cows that 
are being dried off. 

Don’t compel the dairy cows to stand 
out in the cold rain and snow. It will 
surely decrease the milk yield. 

There is no community where dairyi 
in one form or another cannot be carri 
on with a profit. 

Milk is a wonderful absorbent, It ac- 
quires most easily the odor of adj t ob- 
jects. Keep its surroundings cleanly. 
The cows which are being dried up 
must be kept in good flesh. 

Weed out the poor cows and those re- 
maining will produce greater net profit 
than the entire original number. 


—— FARM FENCE 
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MAKING QUALITY BUTTER 


By LYNNE P. 





UR Pilgrim 
O forefathers 
were prone 
to believe that 
troubles with the 
churning were 
caused by the 
witches, but now 
we know that such 
troubles are 
caused, for the 
most part, by our 
own mismanage- 





ment. It requires 
some skill and a 
great amount of 


care to produce a 
high grade butter, 
the kind that main- 
tains its fine flavor 
when spread on hot 
griddle cakes or 
fresh baking 
powder biscuits. It 
this kind of 
butter that brings 
the best returns 
and pays the high- 
est profit and all 
extra work and 
care is more than 
paid for. 

Butter of good quality cannot be made 

from cream produced or kept under un- 
sanitary conditions, If the natural sweet, 
rich flavor of the cream is once lost it can 
never be restored and the finished butter 
will be lacking in quality. And it is an 
easy matter to permit deterioration. Just 
a little laxity here or there and the damage 
is done. Pure, rich cream can only be 
ywroduced by well managed healthy cows. 
The milkers must be cleanly and the 
utensils sterilized. The stable must be 
clean and airy and the milk room cool and 
sweet. After the cream is produced it 
must be carefully handled until ready for 
the churn. It is just at this point that 
many butter makers fall down. The 
proper management of the cream is so 
important, and apparently so little under- 
stood that it is no wonder we have a final 
product so lacking in uniformity and so 
often inferior in quality. 

As soon as the separating is done the 
cream should be cooled to a degree 
equaling that of previous skimmings which 
have been set aside for churning. Under 
no circumstances ought the fresh cream 
be added to the old until it has been cooled 
to the same temperature. At forty-five 
degrees there is little if any bacterial 
development and if the cream can be kept 
at this point, no trouble will result from 
the development of harmful bacteria, 
provided, of course, that it has been 
properly handled up to this time. Twenty 
four hours before time to churn, ths cream 
should be allowed to gradually warm up 
to about sixty-five or seventy degrees at 
which point the bacteria of ferment will 
multiply with great rapidity. It is a good 
plan to aid the ripening process by using 
a ‘starter’ on the cream, especially if it 
has remained sweet while poten Bi Bg 
The starter employed may be éither a 
small amount of well soured cream, skim 
milk or buttermilk or a commercial culture 
in tablet form can be used. When the 
starter is applied the cream must be 
thoroughly stirred to insure uniform ripen- 
ing 

The proper temperature of cream at 
churning varies with circumstances,sixty- 
two degrees being nearly correct under 

eal conditions. This being the case, the 


is 


cream should be cooled to about sixty 
degrees, prior to being placed in the churn. 
[his allows for a slight rise in tempera- 
ture, due to handling and the increased 
warmth caused 


by the friction of one 





TOWNSEND 


sides and paddles 
of . churn dur- 
ing the operation. 
Under these condi- 
tions well kept 
cream of a good 
quality should 
ranulate into 
utter in from ten 
minutes to one- 
half hour. The 
amount of cream to 
be churned at one 
time should not ex- 
ceed one-half the 


the churn. 

The principal 
troubles with churn 
ing are these—fail- 
ure of the butter to 
come, foaming of 
the cream, white 
flecks in the butter, 
soft white butter 
and cream was 
in the buttermilk. 
When the cream 
has been properly 
handled otherwise, 
failure of the butter 
to come is usually 
caused by too high or too low a temper- 
ature of the cream. The remedy for this 
condition is the addition of enough cold 
or warm water as the case may be to 
bring the churning to the proper tem- 
perature. Cream from some cows seems 
to take longer to churn than that from 
others and it is said that cows well to- 
ward the end of the lactation period 
produce a cream, likely to take longer in 
churning. However this may be, when 
churning has been carried on well over 
half on hour without result, something is 
wrong and steps should be taken to remedy 
the condition. Foaming of cream in the 
churn is likewise caused by too high or too 
low temperature, or by too slow or too 
fast a movement of the churning appa- 
ratus. Keeping cream too long before 
churning also has a tendency to produce 
this result and the explanation is quite 
simple. The milk sugar in the product 
forms into alcohol by decomposition; the 
alcohol combines with the fat and the 
result is a soapy condition of the cream 
which on agitation foams or forms a suds. 
Stirring a teaspoonful of baking soda or 
saleratus in the cream twenty-four hours 
before churning will prevent this occur- 
rence and this should always be done when 
there is reason to anticipate such trouble. 

White specks in the butter are caused 
by keeping the cream in too warm a place 
and by too rapid ripening, also by not 
stirring the cream each time a new skim- 
ming is added. The steps necessary to 
prevent this complaint are obvious. Soft 
white butter may result from a number 
of causes, but as far as handling the cream 
is concerned, this condition will result 
only from — it to freeze. The 
wrincipal cause of this trouble with 
—_ lies with the cows and their 
feed. An excessive amount of cottonseed 
meal in the ration will bring about this 
result. Large amounts of raw potatoes 
will do likewise. Certain cows have a 
tendency to produce butter of this class, 
and cows late in the lactation period oc- 
casionally do the same although the 
may not do so ordinarily. Careful hand- 
ling of the cream and proper attention to 
the ration will do much to eliminate the 
production of soft white butter. The ap- 
pearance of this inferior product can 
improved by the judicious application of 
coloring but there is no way to remedy the 
greasy consistency, once such butter has 
been produced. 


cubical contents of | 
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DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 


yo can't afford to take any chances 
when buying a cream separator. 

It is important that you get a machine 
which will stand constant wear twice a day 
for many years to come. 

Itisimportant that you get a machine that 
will run easy and be easy to wash and clean. 

It is vitally important that you get a 
machine which will save all of your cream 
instead of losing enough in a year to amount 
to more than its cost. 

We know that if you see and try a De 
Laval, the chances are ten to one you will 
buy it. It's its own best seiesman. 

Any De Laval agent will be glad to 
set a machine up 
for you on your own 
place on trial, and if 
you want to keep it 
and it isn’t convenient 
to pay for it now, we 
have an arrangement 
with our agents 
whereby you can buy 
it on easy terms so 
that it will actually 
\ save its cost while 
you are paying for it, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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There is a considerable loss of butter- 

















fat in many churnings, little of which is 
actually realized. Such loss may occur 
from mixing sweet cream with sour too 
soon before churning, or from not keep- 
ing the entire churning thoroughly and 
continually stirred until ripe and ready for 
the churn. When the cream is turned into 
the churn, if the bottom is watery and 
has a sweet whey-like smell, that part 
will foam and form an emulsion during 
*hurning and the fat contained therein 
will not mix with the butter and thus be 
ost in the buttermilk. This is purely a 
xase of mismanagement of the cream and 
he condition need not occur if reasonable 
‘are is exercised. P| 

Good, firm butter of a natural golden 
yellow color and a fresh sweet flavor is 
one of the real table delicacies and more 
of the entire output of this wonderful 
product should be of this quality. It isa 
notable fact that consumers are coming 
more and more to realize that good butter 
san be had and they are insisting that 
hey receive this brand. It would seem 
hat with the high prices people are willi 
© pay for a superior product, more real 
outter and less of the low grade stuff 
vould be produced. 


COTTAGE CHEESE 

Utilizing by-products, developing a re- 
ail market and maximum yield per acre 
are ways of — $200 land pay five 
per cent interest in the business of farming. 

The first two of these requirements are 
met when a farmer converts bis skim milk 
or buttermilk into cottage cheese or 
‘“‘schmierkase.” At least he can sell it 
direct to the consumer if he cares to. The 
grocer, butcher, restaurant or hotel keeper 
will usually buy it at prices which almost 
dJouble the income per cow, over that 
received from butter. 

Again I want to emphasize a lesson I 
have learned from long experience in cater- 
ing to a retail trade, and that is the 
necessity for producing goods of high 
quality. To build up a special trade, both 
compétition and ancient custom have to 
be met and negotiated. Only by offeri 
a high grade can a farmer exact hi 
prices. 

Sweet milk warmed to eighty degrees 
and allowed to stand for twenty-four 
hours becomes nicely clabbered for cottage 
cheese. This clabber is then put into a 
vessel like a shotgun can, or om that will 
& into a larger vessel holding hot water. 

hen the whey separates readily, lift 
gut the inner vessel and let the milk stand 
for half an hour or more. Then strain 
throes a cheesecloth bag. Season with 
best dairy salt and mix thoroughly to give 
the mass a smooth consistency. 

The cheese may be made into bricks 
and wrapped in tinfoil or waxed paper, or 
sold in i nsive, waterproof containers 
holding a pint or a quart, or delivered by 
measure as wanted. If sold to a retailer, 
consult his desires as to style of pee. 

Cottage cheese sells at 5 to 10 cents a 
pound. Most people do not like it very 
dry nor yet very soft and mushy. A firm, 
compact, fine-grained cheese, not too sour, 
pleases the majority of palates. Practice 
makes perfect and experience brings 
judgment. 

One cannot afford to throw skim milk 
or buttermilk to calves or swine, provided 
a market can be developed for some of the 
pike Ra -gretatie which are 
rom milk. pared with corn 
cents a bushel, skim milk is worth 
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A Better Boot 


All rubber boots are not high grade. Some men do not realize 
that. They go into a store and ask for “a pair of rubber boots.” 
Then they are surprised when the boots chafe, blister and rub. 
When such boots quickly wear out these men wonder why their 
boots don’t last as long as those worn by their friends. 

When you buy boots be sure to get ELepHant Heap Russe 
Boors. They are the boots of double wear and extra comfort. 

Only the highest quality pure, live rubber and first grade 
duck is used in making ELepHant Heap Russer Boots, k 
for the Erepnant Heap Marx. Boots that bear it are sure to 
wear well and be comfortable. 

All the better dealers sel! Exepnant Heap Ruszer Boots. 
You can depend on anything you buy in the stores that have them. 


WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO., Woonsocket, R. L 






































—goin’ to give Mattie’s biggest boy a 
Keen Kutter tool cabinet fer Christmas. 
He’s got the makin’s of a good wood- 
worker in him, an’ then mebbe he'll let my 


KEEN KUITER 
Tool Cabinet 


alone. And I’m goin’ to give his pop 3 
Keen Kutter knife an’ a Keen Kutter 
Junior Safety Razor. Mother’ll furnish 
ings fer the rest of "em, but J want to pick that 

that razor. Not that Mother could go wrong 
with that Simmons quality an’ 
mt but I Zhe to do a little 
Up] sve il} 1 oo ome Christmasshoppin’. KeenK utter 
a i \ a4 | , 



































tice goods are safe to buy ‘cause the 
ln (! i oe, dealer’s always authorized to 
4 , rr Pty iY i 















H| 1 return the money if any piece 
doesn’t turn out satisfactory. 







WINTER ON DAIRY FARMS 


By W. K. MILTON 
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| gloomy skies, and plants lie in 


their snug winter quarters dreaming their 
dreams of sunshine and June, then should 
the dairy cow be in an environment that 
harmonizes with her heredity. Time it is of 
work, of care and solicitude, These highly 
developed, artificial creatures are not 
dwelling in the land of their ancestors; 
when changed very far to different lati- 
tudes and conditions they cannot seek 
their native forests, warm valleys, adja- 
cent mountain slopes and tablelands 
where tender and nutritious herbs and 
grasses are abundant. Thus there is need 
of warm shelter, choice foods, kindness and 
care. The stable, the food and the hand- 
ling educe the best that is in them. 

In a comfortable stable, with plenty of 
light and ventilation and under the 
vatehful eye of a kind master, is a good 
place for the dairy cow to be during the 
winter. Choice, early-cut hay, fresh and 
succulent silage, clean and wholesome 
grain feeds and plenty of water and salt, 
are the ingredients that make up an 
abundant flow o: milk and healthy cows. 
Abundance, succulence and variety form 
the trinity of .successful dairy feeding 
Where these three are present we have 
healthy cows, abundant milk yields and 
strong, vigorous calves. We are feeding 
not for today’s milk yields alone but for 
the growth and development of the calf 
that some day is to take the place of the 
cow in the herd. Men of vision prefer to 
allow the cow a period of rest so that she 
may build up her energies and bring a 
healthy, vigorous calf. 

May the dairy cow be turned outside 
for water and exercise? She may, if the 
man who is caring for her knows his busi- 
ness. She may be left out for an hour if 
the day is pleasant and the yard properly 
sheltered from cold, chilling winds. The 
exercise and fresh air is beneficial and it is 
much easier to clean the stables and put 
the new bedding material in place than it 
is with the cows in their places. If the 
man who is caring for her is thoughtful 
he will not turn the whole herd out at one 
time when the yards are icv and slippery. 
And the cows will not be cumvelled to 
wade in mud and manure walking from 
the stable to the watering tank and back 
again to the stable. It is well to let the 
dairy cow outside to drink, walk about the 
yard and exercise if the day is pleasant, 
but never compel her to fill up with ice 
water and become chilled before return- 
ing to the stable. 

Feeding the Dry Cows 


Shall grain rations be withheld from the 
lry cows? No, emphatically no. Feed 
two or three pounds of bone, blood and 
muscle building grain feeds a day to the 
dry cow. A cow that is doing twofold 
duty needs good, nourishing food. It i 


1s 


the little extra grain that goes to build up | long winter evenings dairy farmers of the 
her energies and nourish the growing/ new faith are wont to read and study 
lenty of good hay and silage | prese : 
will give her digestive organs just the | problems. 
right stimulus of distention and ~ her|farm is caring for the cows and young 


I 


loetus. 


bowels in a good, laxative condition, but if 
he has to subsist on roughage alone she 
cannot lay on flesh to be converted into 
milk after she freshens. Do not be afraid 
to have the cow in good condition at 
freshening time for, if she is a good cow, 
she will convert the flesh into milk during 


| 


HEN the air is sharp and torrents | the next period of lactation. Many of the 
of flaky, white snow hide the| best feeders use considerable linseed oil 





|a peculiar allurement. 


ee | 
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meal in the rations for dry cows in order 
that they may take on flesh before fresh- 
ening. Among the sensible and plausible 
reasons advanced for this practice.is that 
by having considerable fat on her body 
the cow makes this fat into milk-fats after 
she freshens and gives an increased amount 
of butter-fat while being tested for a seven 
or thirty day record. While the average 
dairy farmer cannot afford such expensive 
methods of feeding his cows, yet the lesson 
is plain: the cow that is in a vigorous, flesh- 
gaining condition at freshening time will 
produce more milk during her lactation 
period than the one that is in a run-down, 
emaciated condition. 
Succulent Feed Valuable 

Corn silage should be a predominating 
factor in the winter ration. There is 
nothing superior to water inclosed in plant 
cells to give the ration the consistency 
agreeable to the cow and best suited to 
promote her health and vigor. It is not 
the amount the cow eats and digests that 
wholly determines the returns from the 
feed she consumes, but the amount that is 
built into body tissues and made into milk. 

Succulent feed gives just the right tone 
to the animal's digestive system to bring 
its efficiency up to the limit of profitable 
production. if therefore, one quality in 
feed is more important than another, it is 
that it should be palatable and juicy. It 
enables the cow to eat, digest and assimi- 
late larger quantities of other feed. There 
is little danger of cows going off their feed 
when they are fed liberal quantities of 
silage with their grain feeds. 

In the prevention of disease too much 
stress cannot be put upon the importance 
of cleanliness. On this account cows 
should be brushed and cleaned twice or 
three times a week, icularly on the 
parts that are beyond the reach of the 
tongue. Whatever benefit may come from 
the cow licking herself when she is clean 
there is always more or less danger from 
that source if she is confined in the stable 
and has no way of cleaning herself except 
when turned out for water and exercise. 

At certain times during the year and at 
certain stages of condition and health the 
hair comes off in great abundance. At 
such times, when the animals lick them- 
selves, much of the hair gets into their! 
stomachs, where it forms a mass that is 
likely to severely injure them. The dam- 
age is minimized by brushing the cows care- 
fully. It should be done regularly, more | 
especially along towards spring, for at this 
time there is more or less irritation that 
prompts them to lick themselves more per- 
sistently than at ordinary times. By brush- 
ing them in a careful manner this irritation 
is lessened and the falling hair is removed 
beyond the reach of their tongues. 

Winter on the dairy farm is rich in ful- 
fillment and opportunity. During the 








nt, and prepare themselves for future 
he principal activity of the 


things. The stock of all ages change con- 
stantly and demand attention. They hold 
It is, indeed, a 
zestless soul than can fail to warm with 
sympathy to the helpless creatures which 
an all-wise Providence has given. over to 


our care. 
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The biggest dollar’s 
worth you ever got 


life. 


Thirty-one hundred and eighty pages of clear, 
precise, up-to-date farm information for one 
dollar! Just as a plain, raw commercial bargain 
in reading matter, this takes the cake. 

You get your money back for any unexpired por- 
tion of your subscripti and out of 800,000 only 
twelve asked for a refund last year. 1 out of 66,666, 
$1 for 6 full years is the price. Send A Dollar Bill 


today. 
The Farm Journ 
132 Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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terns at one-tenth t . Wind 4 
storm proof. A childean carry it, Makes 
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Gray, renaine. Easily c! 
her dairy is large or small, 
obtain our handsome free catal BOX 1059 
BAINGRIOGE, N.Y, 


(Sold with or without Elevator.) 
For Every Variety of Work. 
grinders. Different 
Srom all others, Handiest to operate and 
LIGHTEST RUNNINC. 
7 stzes—2 to % horse power. One style for 
windwheel use, (Also make Sweep ind- 
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— fru Boasat ee Glotead, Lathe-centered 
‘ ‘ may be changed in three minutes. 
\ » Try it 20 days free, 
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“Wonder” Grist Mill 


E running, self Goaaing, Ca- 
pacity 2to 7 bushels per hour. Grinds 
corn, Oats, bariey, rye, etc., also 
meal, coffee and spices for table use. 
% to1lH. P. Shipping weight 55 Ibs. 
Combination hand and powermachine, $6.00. 
Guaranteed. Sold on Free Trial. Ask for catalog. 


HUMPHREY, Tenth St. Factory, Joliet, Il. 












CALVES 
‘Will the foam on separator milk in- 


MILK FOAM FOR 


jure calves if fed to them? A neighbor 
‘ells me that it is likely to cause death.” 

-C. R., Ohio. 

The foam is usually taken off before 
‘eeding separator skim milk to calves, as 
there seems to be a popular idea that this 
part of the milk is not good for them. The 
only ible d which could result 
would be a slight bloating caused by the 
imprisoned air in the foam, and there is 
no reason to expect death to result from 
feeding it. One advantage in removi 
the foam is that the calves can be f 


without getting milk all over themselves | ¥ 
a 


as they do when compelled to plunge their 
faces into foam up to their eyes in order 
to reach the milk. 


PRODUCING CLEAN MILK 

Everyone interested in the production 
f pure milk and milk products should 
write to the United States Department 
of Agriculture at Washington and ask for 
Farmers’ Bulletin Number six hundred 
and two on the “Production of Clean 
Milk,’’ which has just recently been issued. 


According to the bulletin the requisites 
for the production of the hi quality 


milk are clean, healthy cows, clean milk 
‘lean utensils, clean surroundi nail 
top milking pails, a separate milk house, 
plenty of fresh pure water and equipment 
‘or cooling and storing the milk at a tem- 
prashe of fifty degrees, or lower: The 
ulletin will be sent free to any address on 
application as long as the supply lasts. 


AGE OF HEIFER AT CALVING 

“How old should a heifer be, when she 
irops her first calf? I have a ten-months 
Id heifer which has been accidentally bred 
and my neighbor says that she cannot 


make a g cow and that I had better 
5 her. What do you think?”—A. &., 
is. 


The ordinary heifer of the smaller dairy 
yreeds such as the Jersey may be per- 
mitted ‘to calve at the age of twenty to 
twenty-four months. Of the larger breeds, 
such as the Holsteins, from twenty-four 
to thirty months. No great damage will 
result, however, if the heifers calve at an 
sarlier date than this, and there is no 
reason to fear that this young heifer will 
be ruined. It will, of course, not be the 
best thing for her to calve this young, but 
with proper attention and careful feeding, 
it is not at all likely that calving at this 
arly age will have any appreciable effect 
on ber usefulness. 





A JERSE Y-SHORTHORN CROSS 

“I am thinking of pepe Sane grade 
jairy Shorthorn with a pure m5 Jersey 
sire. What do you think of this cross? 
Would you expect the progeny in case it is 
a heifer to be a better cow than her dam?”’ 
—Subscriber. 

The answer of this question depends | 
upon the further intentions of the sub- 
scriber. If he intends to gradually grade | 
up his Shorthorns by the use of a Jersey | 
sire until he has a berd of good grade Jer-| 
seys, his present procedure will probably 
be all right. However, it is a slow method | 
of arriving at a good end. He had better | 
sell his Shorthorns and buy Jerseys to be- 
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gin with. While the offspring of a Jersey- | 
Shorthorn cross might turn out a better | 
cow than the mother, there is no assurance 
that the superiority would continue to the 
next generation. ‘There is, under ordinary 
circumstances, nothing to be gained by 
crossing various breeds of animals and 





especially is this true of dairy cattle. The 
thin; 
the breed which he favors and to stick by 
it. 


for the dairyman to do is to select} ; 
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of roofing direct to the con- 
times supply biggest roofing 


Most Wonderful 





every 


Guaranteed Gun FOR YOU 


Hopkins & Allen, automatic ejector, take-down pattern. 
decarbonized, rolled steel, choke-bored by improved method which insures supe- 
rior shooting qualities. Compensating 
locking bolt, coil springs, case hard 
Patent snap fore- 
end, low rebounding hammer. 
Walnut, pistol grip stock. 
Rubber butt-plate. 12-gauge, 


blued steel, thirty-inch barrel. 
finished and polished. 


SEND NO MONEY—Just Your Name and Address 


on the coupon below, or a post-card or letter, and I will tell you all about my 
Easy Plan by which you can quickly obtain this splendid shot gun and at the 


same time get other desirable presents. at 
For game of all kinds, this gun is unexcelled. You can have great pleasure with it on a ‘c 

. or on a longer campi 7 

beautiful, accurate and hard shooting gun. 

reliable and an accurate shooter. 
Send me your name and address today. 


What Some Owners Say 

New Harmony, Ind.—Dear Mr. Meredith: 

i received my Hopkins & Allen Shot Gun and 
leased with it. | 
killed ten rabbits. The first time | 
I killed a rabbit running.—Respect- 
fully, Morris Alexander. 

Danvilie, Minn.—Dear Mr. Merelith: 
to say that the gun is first clase. It shoots as well 
as any hi a pees gun. Have had lots of fun with 

1 nine jack rabbitsand got four ducks 
last night. I earned that gun ia one-half of a day. 
I thank you ever so much for it.—Yours truly, 
Wa. Fotkertsa. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Pub. 
|_S.G.-12 Success Building, Des Moines, Ia. 
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MARKETING CROPS BY EXPRESS 


Continued from page 9 


press is set forth in the experiences of an 
expert cherry grower in Illinois. A thor- 
ough believer in express marketing, last 
year he sold over one thousand three 
hundred cases in this way 

Can the producer reach the city con- 
eumer through the express, you may wo- 
der? He can; that is, he can if he deals 
honestly and maintains high quality. 
There are a number of progressive farmers 
now working up good business with city 
housewives and consumers buying clubs 
through the medium of the weekly quota- 
tion bulletin of the express. Many of 
these bulletins aro dis‘ributed to the con- 
suming public in several of the largest 
cities ~dilonae New York, Philadelphia, 
Kansas City. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buf- 
falo and a dozen others. 

An Apple Experience 


One enterprising New York man is 
shipping apples direct to consumers for 
one dollar and thirty cente per bushel. 
Another 
hamper” of , tomatoes, corn, potatoes 
and onions ‘drreet to consumers for one 
dollar and thirty cents f. o. b. his town. 
A weekly express quotation bulletin tells 
this news to city consumers, who order 
from them through their local express 
agent. The metbod of operation is a simple 
matter. Take, for example, the express 
agent in New York City, who rereives 
the order and the money to pay for it from 
a consumer. That agent immediately 
sends the order tc the ccmpapy’s agent in 
the producer's town, and he in “urn hands 
it over to be filled. By thus making cash 
of its branch offices a receiving station for 
orders, the company senationtiy places at 
the disposal of the producer a number ef 
sales agencies 

Indeed, it has been proved again and 
again, the express people will tell you, that 
a producer who ships what he savs he will 
ship—who deosn’t try to cheat a con- 
sumer simply because be is a long way off 

can build a profitable business in a very 
short whule. 

“We have had more than one producer 
ask us to stom quoting his goods,”’ said a 
high exprecs official in New York the 
other day, “hevwuse he was simply sold 
out. The bard thing is, not to locate 
enough people to buy, but to find enough 
reliable, business-like producers who will 
sell produce of high quality.” 

That i> really the heynote of this im- 
portant direct-to-consumer movement. 
Its sucvess depends upon the American 
farmer. If he sends to his customers 
only high quality produce—fresh eggs, 
pure butter, sound apples—he will suc- 
ceed az a business farmer. But let him 
ship a tough old rooster to the housewife 
who is used to tender chicken, or in ary 
other way seex to impose on his customers 
in this long-cistance marketing scheme, 
and he will fail flatly. A reputatioa is 
easily built—one way cr the other. Wit- 
ness the egg producer who built up such 
‘nm enviable reputation for fresh eggs that 
several of the department store em- 
ploye: buying clubs in New York city 
requested the express company to send 
no cther eggs but his. 

Seld Onions by Express 


\ striking example of how the express 
found a market for a farmer who had a 
larger crop than he could handle occurred 
in Delaware last spring. The particular 
produce was onions. The farmer, almost 
in despair, got in touch with the industrial 
bureau of ap express company and be- 
sought them to take his surplus onions 
oft his hands—at almost any price that 
had a trifle cf profit in it. The express did. 
It did more than that. It discovered that 
there was a very good market at just that 
particular time with some of Philadelphia’s 


in Maryland, sells a “home| ,n4 





| 





decsand and the supply without further 
ado. The farmer sold a very large share 
of his onions at prices which he admitted 


were far hi than he had ever hoped 
to get. And the restaurant people came 
to the express and thanked them for the 


aid given in locating a place where onions 
an be bought at such reasonable prices. 
There is a very —— and t- 
ive idea Ad. inci eth we yale 
appeal ially to the man who 
many days of labor in bringing a crop to 
maturity and perhaps one or two days in 
thinking about how he will sell that crop. 
It is unreasonable, of course, to suppos 
that every farmer will be able to his 
entire production through the cooperation 
of the express. But it is not unreasonable 
to see opportunities of bi markets 
and bigger money for those farmers who 
are progressive nongn to adapt them- 
selves to this twentieth century marketing 
system. 


On the im t subject of carriers 


king, the express industrial bureaus 
are a to give important ad- 
vice. important phase of the work 


of the traveling industrial agents who 
journey through the —— regions 
seeking to find reliable producers with 
crops to market, is that which concerns 
getting those goods to market. 

Gives Points on Packing 

“Don’t ship that lettuce in a hamper; 
use a crate,”’ said one of these ind i 
agents to a large lettuce grower, last 
season. “If you will grade your stock 
with care, putting the No. 1 in separate 
crates from the No. 2 and No. 3, and if 

ou will put juet so many each of a certain 
ull w t. to the crate—why, man, I can 
sel] your stuff for you in the hotel markets 
of Pittsburgh and Cleveland.” 

The grower considered a moment—then 
he decided to try it out. At ‘the end of the 
season be found that his new marketing 
venture had netted twenty per cent bet- 
ter returns. 

Very often the carriers and the method 
of packing make a world of difference. 
The industrial agent, who studies the 
wants of the consumer as keenly as he 
studies the needs of the farmer, is in a 
position to recommend and advise in a 
etre pe useful ae Indeed, to give 

— advice is his sole job. 

ow can you profit by marketing 
through the express? That depends upon 
your parctiular circumstances. The ex- 
press industrial bureaus are looking for 
rehable producers. They can undoubted- 
ly pu ; vou in touch with profitablemarkets. 
Rut naturally the chief responsibility for 
enter.rise and business ability lies with 
you. 

Marketing via express has big possi- 
bilities for many farmers. It has already, 
in ite twelve months of real existence, 
meant wider markets and better prices to 
many producers. But it is a system of 
marketing which requires flawless honesty 
and careful standardization of produce. 


HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT 

Michigan has passed a law requiring 
every person whose land adjoins the high- 
way, whether owner or renter, to cut 
down all brush and noxious weeds before 
a certain date and, when dry, to burn 
them. If this is not done the township 
officers may hire it done and charge it in 
the taxes to the person who neglected to 
do so. Where this law has been enforced 
it has improved the highways greatly. Be- 
fore this law was passed it was almost im- 
possible some places to turn out for 
another vehicle coming from the opposite 
direction. It not cule has made the roads 
more passable, but has also made the 
scenery more 
free from weeds and brush, which make 








leading restaurants; and it linked up the|a road so unsightly.—H. H. K 















easy fitof Hansen’s Gloves keep 
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With or Without Lining 
This glove has plenty of 
style, with fit and the soft 
smoo s of the ousseam., 


Write for Free 
Glove Book 










Describes many of the 500 
styles—mittens tcoo—for 
every occupation. All 
giving most valuefor least 
cost. GetHansen’sGloves 
from your dealer, Ifhe 
isnot supplied, write us. 
Anyway, write for book. 
©. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 
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In Wagon, Sleigh or A 
During coidest weather a Clark Heater wi'l 
always keep you warm and cozy. It 
the heat without flame, smoke or 
fe make twenty styles of these heaters— 
some as as 90 cents. Most of them have 
attractive carpet covers with asbestos lining. 
They fit in at the feet in any vehicle, occupy 
little space and are just the thing for real 
comfort. You cannot bend or break them 
—they last forever. j 
We guarantee that you will be well satis- 
fied or your money will be refunded. Ask 
your for a CLARK HEATER. 
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BUTTERMILK CHEESE 

One of the latest dairy products is but- 
terrailk cheese. It is nutritious, quite in- 
expensive and said to be superior in flavor 
to ordinary cottage cheese. A bulletin 
issued by the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion at Madison, describes the process of 
making. 

A quantity of buttermilk is heated to 
one hundred and thirty or one hundred 
and forty degrees or about scalding hot, 
and then allowed to stand for a half hour. 
The curd will rise to the top and the whey 
may then be drawn off. After this the 
eurd is placed in a cheesecloth bag and 
allowed to drain for several hours and, 
when dry enough, it should be evenly 
salted and is then ready for use. One 
ounce of salt tofive pounds of curd is the 
approximate proportion. 

This cheese may be eaten alone, of, like 
cottage cheese, mixed with cream. It may 
be used in sandwiches and salads, mixed 
with butter, pimento, paprika, chopped 
pickles, elives or nuts. If kept in the re- 
frigerator it will maintain its good quality 
and flavor for a week or more. 





PROPER THICKNESS FOR CREAM 


Cream intended for butter-making 
should uniformly test between thirty-five 
and forty per cent. This is considered the 
most desirable thickness for a number of 
reasons. If the cream is skimmed thinner 
than this, there is an unnecessary amount 
of bulk in handling and the preduct will 
not keep in as good condition, Further- 
more there is less skim milk to be used in 
feeding the calves and pigs. The disad- 
vantages to skimming heavier than thirty- 
five or forty per cent consists in a waste 
caused by a certain amount of the cream 
running off in the skim milk and from the 
fact that a considerable quantity of the 
cream sticks to the sides of the cans and 
other utensils in handling and is thus 
wasted. If the cream screw on the sepa- 
rator is adjusted so as to produce cream 
which will test near the percentage sug- 
gested, there will be waste neither one 
way nor the other. 


CURING THE KICKER 
Genefally speaking, there is one unfail- 
ing cure for the kicking cow, and it comes 
out of the same medicine chest as the sure 
remedy for a sick hen. Both involve a 
serious shock to the animal, but in the 
long run it is cheaper to sell the cow to 
the butcher, and turn the hen into fer- 
tilizer, than to fuss with them. 

However, there would be no mean cows 
if all the calves were properly trained; 
which is the same as saying there woul 
be no wickedness nor poverty in the world 
if all the children were brought up to 
appreciate the value of virtue and effici- 
ency. 

A calf handled from infancy needs no 
“breaking.”’ She just takes naturally to 
being a dairy cow as though from in- 
stinct. If you do acquire by some mis- 
chance a kicker, she may be cured by the 
right brand of kindness; not mushy senti- 
ment but firmness, poise of manner and a 
soothing voice and touch at all times— 
accompanied with the right proportion of 
caution. 

A rope fastened tightly around her body 
just in front ef the udder and the hip 
,ones will sometimes stop her kicki 
When she lifts her hind leg to land upon 
your anatomy, the rope tightens and 
hurts, and she gets to thinking so persist- 
ently about that rope that she forgets all 
about her meanness. 

Tying her hind legs together, or tying 
a foreleg close up to her body will Boos 
her from kicking. Another way easily 
managed for a regular kicker is to fasten 
— or strap securely at the back of the 

or stable at the right distance from 
her heels. At the end of this strap fasten 
a heavy snap. Around her right hind leg 


.| of milk per cow per annum, under ordi- 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


e snap into the ring. 

There is one method which never yet 
worked in converting a wicked cow into a 
model of propriety, and that is to beat 
her up with the milking stool or to caress 


as such has a doubtful value, but it most | 
certainly will put a cow’s nerves on edge | 
and spoil her for dairy use. 

Most cows protest with their feet when 
a milker hurts their teats. A little care | 
during milking may save a lot of excite-| 
ment.—H. A. B. 


IS THE DUAL-PURPOSE COW A 
MYTH? 


Continued from page 42 
dollars or a little over twenty-seven dol- 
lars each. Of the three remaining to be 
accounted for, two effected with tuber- 
culosis were killed and one died from an 
abscess in the thoracic cavity. Subtract- 
ing the eight hundred and seventeen dol- 
lars received for cows sold from the two 
thousand four hundred and seventy-five 
dollars required to keep up the regular | 





and fifty-eight dollars as the actual cost of 

the herd. This should be divided by | 
one hundred and twenty-five in order 

to get the yearly cost per cow, for the 
herd averaged twenty-five cows a year 
and the records cover five years. This 
gives a little ever thirteen do and that 
amount is charged to each cow as her 
yearly depreciation. 

If these figures are correct, and I believe 
they are, no further argument is necessary 
to show that the milking Shorthorn has a 
place on ‘American farms. Even the most 
radical dairy authority admits there are a 
great many disappointments in breedi 
and that many the heifers born aan 
raised fail to develop into profitable cows 
and must be discarded. Such animals had 
a legitimate value at only one stage of 
their career, and that was when they 
could have been profitably vealed. By in- 
telligent breeding methods a good f 
cow could have been produced instead 
and the man who owned her profited in 
the ate instead of going to from 
fifty dollars to sixty dollars expense to de- 
velop a cow worth not to exceed twenty- 
five to thirty dollars. Understand, I am 
not advising Eastern dairymen to under- 
take the breeding of beef cattle, but I am 
not narrow enough in my views to deny 
that the milking Shorthorn has a legiti- 
mate place in American dairying. A care- 
ful study ef the present dairy situation 
will convince any fair-minded man that 
dairymen in the East will pay more money 
for Bhorthorn cows of milking propensi- 
ties than they will for cows of the so-called 
special purpose dairy breeds. 

Dairy authorities tell us that a profit- 
able dual-purpose type is lost when we 
attempt to breed up a herd of Shorthorns 
to an average annual production of above 
six or seven thousand pounds of milk. If 
they accept the results of the Connecticut 
Experiment Station, even the dairy breeds 
have some difficulty in maintaining the low 
standard their exponents have set for the 
Shorthorn breeders to conform to. It is 
easy to repeat — truths and tell 
how to breed and develop a herd of special 
purpose dairy cattle that will produce from 
nine thousand to twelve thousand pounds 








nary farm conditions; but honest, brother 
dairymen, how many of you have such 
? I mean a general average, and not 
what a few of your cows may uce for 
one or two years. The time has come 
when the farmer must count all items of 
cost in producing any product, and this 
plies to the ction of milk as well as 
the production of milk and beef. Interest 
labor and the depreciation of cows, as well 
as the cost of feeding materials must be 
figured before we can arrive at the actual 
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BREEDING UTILITY BIRDS 


By WENONAH STEVENS ABBOTT 


HE first step in successful breeding 

is a clear idea of what results you 

wish to attain. Any improvement 
which you desire to fix in your strain of 
fowls can be secured by careful selection 
of parents followed by an appropriate 
aulied of maintenance. You would not 
expect by seed selection to make any mar- 
volun changes in the nature of] your crops 
in one season; but you have the right to be- 
lieve that if you use proper judgment in 
saving and testing seed, plant it under 
proper conditions and provide the neces- 
sary plant-food, each successive crop will 
be a trifle better than its predecessor. That 
is exactly what you have reason to expect 
in poultry, a steady improvement in 
health and productiveness due to your 
controlling conditions by selection of the 
best parents and conditions for breeding. 
Even by giving the best of conditions, 
incubating eggs carefully and rearing 
young stock sensibly, you have no more 
right to expect to turn mongrel hens into 
250 egg layers in one or two generations 
than you foes to expect to breed scrub 
stock and raise thoroughbreds. 

All of nature’s upward changes are 
gradual, though she may revert to the pri- 
mitive stage with alarming ogy when- 
ever you are lax in assisting her. She pre- 
serves and perpetuates those traits best 
suited to the environment of the animal 
possessing them. Scrub cattle will forage 
and keep alive on chaparral, but a 
thoroughbred cow will die within a month 
under like conditions. If, therefore, you 
treat your flock as if they were scrubs, 
nature will kill off the more valuable birds 
and leave you the fowls best suited to your 
methods. On the other hand, if you give 
your flock good care, the general average 
of your birds will be constantly bettered. 

Many Hereditary Characters 

That heredity in fowls is not confined to 
color, shape, or productiveness was proven 
by a flock I had some six years ago. 
obtained enough White Minorca eggs to 
fill an incubator, from a neighbor whose 
birds ran in the brush like wild things, 
being more wild than the partridges on 
my own ranch where no game was ever 
killed. As these eggs hatched, the chicks 
huddled to the back of the egg chamber 
and hid, instead of crowding to the glass 
and dropping to the nursery. hen 
handled, these newly hatched chicks 
acted as a baby quail will. They inherited 
the wildness of their ancestors which had 
never been on familiar terms with human 
kind. If they had been able to escape, 
they would have done so with the same 
instinct which makes the newly hatched 
wild thing hide. It took weeks to teach 
those chicks that no one would harm them 
and they never did fly to alight on my 
shoulders as other brooded birds do. 

Now it is just as possible to transmit 
desirable traits, so if you are not satisfied 
with the number of eggs produced by your 
average hens, the size of the eggs, or the 
size of the fowls, the remedy is in your 
hands: careful selection in breeding stock. 
To achieve success with any product it is 
necessary to make constant effort and 
study methods by which improvement can 
be made. This is penialy true of the 
average farm poultryman. The e 
farmer does not need ceo birds, but he 
does need birds bred for utility qualities. 

The hue and cry against inbreeding is a 
bugaboo. Brother and sister of strong 
vitality will rear healthier chicks than un- 
related birds lacking in energy. The 





principles of reproduction do not vary a 
great deal from plants to humanity. In 
the union of male and female elements 
two germs—each having a natural rate of 
vibration of its life-foree—unite and by a 
strange mathematical law, each germ 
passes on to the offspring exectly half those 
vibrations, while half become latent. No 
matter what the organic kingdom, if both 
parents are of the same racial qualities 
and in normal health, the young will have 
exactly the same vibrative harmony in its 
life essence. If very unlike parents unite 
the young have a vibration unlike either 
and, like most new types, less able to sur- 
vive. This is why half-breeds of the 
human race are more susceptible to dis- 
ease than either line of parent stock. 
Mate Desirable Birds 

If an excellent layer is mated to a male 
hatched from an egg laid by a poor egg- 
producer, the offspring will be less pro- 
ductive than if the male were also of a 
strain in which reproductiveness has be- 
come a fixed trait, Any poultryman can 
test this and thr exceptions will be ex- 
tremely rare, these probably being due to 
a. a — a yet bred - 
Any er may, by se’ — parents wi 
established a ne : i 
to perpetuate, reaso 
their appearance in the third generation 
and all later offspring. If no desirable 
characteristics are yet established in his 
flock, he must select the best individuals 
and so continue from generation to genera- 
tion until they are fixed. This takes longer 
but the end is equally certain. 

A strain cannot be ected by any 
method except inbreeding and if this is 
done with judgment, anything desired 
may be bred into the flock. It is wise to 
breed for vitality as well as productiveness 
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Sure Hatch 


Thousands are using this machine with com- 
plete success. The Sure Hatch has a 17-year 
record of satisfactory use. friends are en- 
thusiasts. “I have tried other machines and 
find the Sure Hatch the best,” wri 
Orville Davis, of Markle, Ind. 


The Sure Hatch is a high class machine 
in every respect. Will keep a hatching tem- 

rature in a room cold enough to freeze water. 
Requires little attention. e send complete 
instructions for operati and furnish a free 
copy of our Uncle Sam Poultry Book, which 
tells you how to run the poul business for 
pote. Tet us send you a re Hatch, 
reight paid under our 10-year guarantee, 
on 60 days trial. Your money back if not 
as represented. 
Send for our big free catalog, which tells all about 
our machine. Get your incubator early. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 22, Fremont, Nebr. 











of blood. I would rather have a common 6 


fowl with plenty of vigor than a pure-bred 
without it, but prefer a good strain of 


I | vigorous pure-b 


liminating the unfit is the first rule for 
successful breeding and the one most dis- 
regarded in the average farm flock. Un- 
less some special merit warrants it, rarely 
breed from a hen more than two years old 
and never from one more than three, 
because vitality lessens with age of female 
and strong chicks cannot be expected from 
weakling dams. ially for utilit 
birds is it necessary that the parent stock 
be robust in order that the yo chicks 
may be fit to stand the wear and tear of 
ordinary farm or village life. 

Keeping in mind the special purpose for 
which you desire bi , market, or 
fancy—cull out those which your observa- 
tion proves to you are unsatisfactory. If 
you have had a successful method with 
your flock, stick to that even if it is utterly 
unlike an equally successful system used 
by your neighbor. His flock has become 
accustomed to his ways and yours has not. 
Nature is constantly adapting all stock 
to what it has to stand, and the owners 
methodsare part of this. At all times make 
anon gpm but above all = not 
make any sudden unnecessary changes 
with breeding stock. Changes may do as 
much in lowering vitality as improper 
housing, which is making a strong state- 
ment. The hen is a mysterious machine. 
Given the material with which a cow 
makes milk, she will turn it into hard- 
shelled eggs and masses of feathers. Inas- 
much as we do not know much about her 
processes, it behooves us to work in accord 
with the few we can comprehend and be 
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steadfast in our methods... The Sanskrit 
scriptures say, ““Help Nature and work on 
with her, and Nature will regard thee as 
one of her creators and make obeisance,”’ 
Note that ‘work on.”’ Theselection of breed- 
ing stock must be from the best. 
Impossible to Foretell Sex 

The Mormon theory that the oon 
eggs denotes the sex of the chicks has nD 
exploded again and again. An incubator 
filled with long pointed eggs gives no more 
males than an equal number of round eggs 

this test having been repeatedly made to 
discover the truth or falsity of the theory. 
Neither has the shape of the air space any 
effect upon sex. Eggs from first half or 
last half of a clutch also bring forth both 
sexes. I have repeatedly placed eggs from 
the first half of several clutches in an in- 
cubator and they brought forth no undue 
wroportion of cockerels. Similarly, eggs 
eon the last half failed to bring the prom- 
ised surplus of pullets. There are years 
when there are more male than females of 
the human race, and similarly there are 
seasons when one sex in poultry will seem 
to out-number the other; but speculation 
as to cause belongs in fields of biology, not 
rearing utility poultry. 

Some few things we know to be facts. 
Among these is that a vigorous cock, bred 
to a small number of hens, will be apt to 
cause more males than females in the 
offspring. This is probably due to the 
same law which brings more cocks than 
hens when a young male is bred to old 
hens. The reverse is also true; young fe- 
males bred to older males produce most 
pullets. Whichever parent is most vigor- 
ous has most tendency to reproduce its sex. 

Selecting continuous layers as breeders 
will modify the functional disturbances 
of broodiness and molting, as well as in- 
crease productiveness. If a farmer does not 
tsapnest his birds or give them special at- 
tention, 1s unfamiliar with the laying 
qualities of the individuals, the easiest 
method of selection for breeding is to 
choose the earliest maturing pullets and 
breed them to males that are from stock 
baving good laying habits. If the chicks 
are noticeably better or worse than their 
dam, pay some attention to her ancestry 
and also to that of the sire, to discover 
the cause. If the traits noticed are desir- 
able and come from the sire, keep him over 
as a breeder for future years. 
























GREEN CUT BONE 


A large egg yield is not possible unless 
animal food of some kind is fed. The 
writer’s experience is that green cut bone 
is the best egg stimulant that can be fed. 
Bone can be purchased from butchers and 
slaughtering houses at a very reasonable 
figure, and in cool weather, when kept in 
a cool place, will keep for several weeks. 
The fact that no bone cutter is on the 
place ought not deter the farmer from 
feeding bone to his hens. A sharp hatchet 
and a block will soon reduce the softer 
bones, ribs, vertebrae, etc., to the proper 
size. 

In feeding bone, one should feed only 
a small quantity at first and gradually 
increase the quantity as the hens become 
accustomed to the food. When accus- 
tomed to the food the daily allowance of 
bone for each hen should be about two 
ounces. If, however, the hens were fed 
this quantity in the beginning’ serious 
bowel trouble would likely result. 

Cut bone should be fed in the wet 
mash, since, if it is fed as one of the faeds 
of the day, some of the hens will over-eat 
of the bone, while others will be crowded 
away from the feed trough and not get 
sufficient for their needs.—T. 7 
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1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle, Magazine Repeater, lever ac- 
tion. Shooting barrel provided with patented shot retainer 
that enables the user to shoot downward without losing 
the shot—an exclusive Daisy feature. Turned stock of 
genuine black walnut, highly polished. Shoots with great force and 
accuracy. 
needed, they will be furnished without charge by the manufacturer. 
This is positive proof of the high quality of this rifle. 

WRITE ME TODAY for complete description of this splendid air rifle and for details of my 
new easy plan by which you can easily get one of these best quality air rifles in just a few hours. 
WRITE NOW while you have the matter in mind. I know you will be delighted with my 
dandy plan for giving you the rifle. 


E. T. Meredith, 11-A Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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This Is the Biggest Money Making 
Year in Poultry History—You 
Cannot Afford to Kill Chicks 
in the Incubator by Dry Heat 


X-Ray Heat Is Moist 
Like the Heat under the Hen 


OU can’t beat nature’s way. You can’t beat the heat under the 
mother hen for hatching eggs. Zhat heatis a moist heat. Every 
man and woman—every boy and girl on the farm knows that. 
The heat of old style incubators is too dry. It kills chicks in the 
shell. We have overcome that dificuly === 

responsible for most of the failures of 
incubation. Yes, sir! We have 
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ment that matched the hen’s heat in the 
oad 60 te X-Ray perfectly. We have 
cubator science. done it by the 


No other machine 
has it. No other machine 

can ever use it. Completely 
covered by U. 8. government patents. 


In the X-Ray Heating System the Vapor 
Generator is so located that all the heat from 
the lamp below is concentrated on it before the 
heat enters the X-Ray Radiator. This warms the 
water—creates a vapor—and the heat then passes on to 
the radiator tubes. These in turn radiate heat currents 
which must pass over and through this warm vapor 
before coming tn contact with the eggs. 


Insurance Against 
Dead-in-Shell Chicks 


This great triumph in incubator construction 
cuts down the old trouble of dead-in-shell chicks. 
No more failures because the heat is too dry! In 
the X-Ray the heat is scientifically right. No A 
guesswork. The gentle, even, vapor laden heat 4 
reaches each egg alike—the eggs in tne farthest 


corners the same as the middle. | J elie wf 
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Send for new Free X-Ray Catalog No. 53, the finest 
Incubator Book we ever published. Tells you all 










about 15 great special features of X-Ray. Low prices Only One Filling, 
direct from factory, freight prepaid. No agents. | p> omy One Gallon 
X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY & of Oil to Hatch 


Des Moines, lowa 











































This rifle is absolutely guaranteed. 


If any repairs are 
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throttle, giving three engines in one; force-feed ofler; automodile muffler; 
governor adjustable be running and other exclusive features. a either 
for farm work, electric lighting, tion 

light tractors. MALE US PROVE IT—Every engine Soe ak te acee 
10 Guarantee. al factory prices now quoted on 

@aving to you. trousands a satisfied 

discount prices. 

101 Mallett Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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54 
SPROUTING OATS FOR FOWLS 


When the earth is covered with snow, 
or the ground so frozen that poultry can- 
not get anything out of doors, the egg 
yroduction can be increased wonderfully 
~ providing green stuff in the form of 
sprouted oats. 

It is easily done. Secure pans a couple 
of inches deep, or tight, flat boxes which 
are from two to six inches in depth, and 
as large as can be handled readily. Place 
a layer of oats on the bottom to a depth 
of from one-half to one inch; sprinkle 
thoroughly and set the pans or boxes in a 
moderately warm place, with some light. 

In a few days the oats will swell and 
sprout, throwing up blades that will grow 
to a height of from five to eight inches. 

The mass must be sprinkled each day if 
it is in a place the moisture evaporates 
juickly. Otherwise, a sprinkling every 
two or three days will be sufficient. 

In ten days or two weeks, the oats will 
have developed such a quantity of small 
fibrous roots and blades that the whole 
mass can be lifted from the pan or box and 
carried to the poultry house where, after 
examining it carefully for a short time, the 
fowls will devour the entire growth. 

This food contains the required nutri- 
tion for egg production, and even if the 
weather is cold, eggs will be the result. 

If there are no rats or mice in the cellar 
wr furnace room, such a place is just right 
for this work. It must not be kept too 
warm, and not allowed to freeze Where 
pans are used, there will not be as much 
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and cut clover will, in bulk, be fully 
three times greater than the other ingredi- 
ents in the mash. 

The feeding of green food, or the green 
food the fowls obtain on range will make 
the ration still more bulky, and hens can 
safely be fed all they will eat, when fed 
equal parts of a bulky mash and grains. 

In cold weather feeding, animal food 
must be included in the ration if a good 
egg yield is expected. This may be in the 
form of beef scrap, or green cut bone. If 
a plentiful supply of skim or butter-milk 
is at hand, the beef scrap or bone may be 
dispensed with. The mash should be wet 
with the milk. In addition to this, milk 
should be placed in vessels, so the hens 
ean help themselves at will. One meed 
not fear that the hens will over-eat of 
the milk. Milk will not take the place of 
water, and where milk is kept bolas the 
hens in vessels all the time, water should 
also be supplied. 

Winter time is lazy time in the poultry 
yard. The hen, whose living comes too 
easily, will likely hump herself up in the 
warmest part of the house and s the 
best part of the day away. This tendency 
should be combated he hens should be 
made to exercise by feeding a large part 
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dozen for squabs in 
eee and makes a 
net profit of ninety dollars 
amonth. Note his selling 
methods. Readi 
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of their grain ration in deep litter. Exer-| Squabs well sold are conily, raised. Many suc- 

cise and plenty of food are the best tonics | cessful women customers. Read of their methods 

for winter juction.—T. Z. R and the results they accomplish. For prices 
egg production. 4. IN. full particulars see our book, ‘‘ How to Make 
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POULTRY HOUSES 
The proper width of poultry houses for 














water needed as where the grain is placed 
in boxes. A pound of oats will produce | 
several pounds of food that is more nu- 
tritious than the grain itself. 

Feed the growth sparingly, not allowing 
the fowls to become over-fed on it and | 
continue the feeding of grain but not in 
such large quantities. 

This method of supplying green stuff 
for the hens can be followed during the | 
winter and a continuous supply can be 
had be starting new lots every few days 

J. XS 





HEAVY FEEDING FOR COLD 
WEATHER 
Many reasons have been given for the 
scarcity of fresh eggs during the late fall 
and winter months. The regular poultry- 
man gets a goodly number of eggs during | 
all seasons of the year, and the writer is 
firm in the belief that few eggs are pro- 
duced on the farms of the country during | 
the cold months because the hens are} 
underfed. The farmer is prone to forget 
that his hens require more feed and better 
attention during the cold months than 
they do during warm weather. Even 
the hens that are penned the year around, 
require much more food in winter, be- 
cause a large part of the food eaten must | 
go to maintain bodily heat. 





For winter feeding, the only safe rule | floor space has been found to be about the 


to follow is to feed the hens all they will 
eat. Many farmers skimp their hens 
on feed duri 
that if they feed heavily, the hens will 
become too fat to lay. 
to lay not because she is fed too much, | 


but because she is fed too heavily cn fat-| warmth. 
Like cattle and hogs, |a poultry house to so construct it as to 
require a certain amount of bulky | keep as uniform a temperature inside as 
foods, and unless these foods are fed, it| possible 
will not be pees to get many eggs | winter that so often raise havoc with egg 
production and cause all kinds of diseases. 


wroducing foods. 


during the cold months. 
One half the food supplied the hens 


should be ground, in the form of either | admits plenty of fresh air without drafts. 


a wet or dry mash. This mash should be 


bulk y—that is, it should occupy a relative-| is to have t 
ly large bulk im proportion to its food| nearly air tight as possibly, and allow all 
One half the mash should | of the sir to come in through one aide, 
be composed of bulky foods, as bran, and| and that preferably the south. 
eut clover or cut alfalfa. The other half| winter, the best 
of the mash should be of such concentrated | have the front open enough to keep the 
foods as middlings, corn meal and beef | air inside fresh and sweet smelling. As 
As usually mixed, the proportions | soon as offensive odors are noticeable, it 
of ingredients in the mash is two parts| is a sure thi 


constituents. 


scrap. 


bran, one part each of cut clover, mid-|s 
dlings, corn meal and beef scrap. The bran 








| Then, too, in the narrow house of the 


the cold months, believing | winter and a hot house in summer, just 


A hen gets too fat properly construct 


and well brushed, are excellent for ven- 


ordinary conditions is 16 feet. On farms 
where poultry raising is made a business, 
and it is desired to keep large numbers in 
one flock, houses between 20 and 24 
feet wide are practical, and are rapidl 
coming into more general use. A width 
of 20 feet and an unequal span roof ap- 
pears to be okey good SS and 
practical poultrymen are rapidly getting 
wise to this as can be noticed by the many 
houses of this type being erected all over 
the country 

A narrow house presents much surface 
to cold winds in winter and hence is cold. 
In summer; for the same reason, it is hot. 
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open front type the birds are obliged to : 14 
roost too near the fronts, thus exposing 
them to drafts at night. 

A narrow house is the most expensive in 
cost of construction for both the material 
and labor in proportion to floor area. The 
nearer square a building, the lower the 
cost per square foot of floor space. Wide 
houses, especially when exceeding a width 
of 20 feet, require heavy timbers, 
extra bracing. A width of 20 feet however 
can safely be constructed out of 2x6 
lumber with ordinary bracing. In very 
wide houses without skylights it is im- 
possible to get enough sunshine into the 
interior. 

One square foot of glass to four feet of 
























































proper amount in a poultry house. Too 
much glass means a cold poultry house in 






Get fresh, green, succulent hen feed for 15 
cents a bushel! Sprout oats ina 










what you should guard against in a 

of building. Remem- 
ass radiates as much cold as 
t should be the aim in building 





ver that 













It is the sudden changes in 







A properly constructed poultry house 


The best ways toaccomplish thisin winter, 
sides of the building as 


In the 
way to ventilate is to 


that the ventilation is in- 


ufficient. Muslin curtains, kept clean 
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SUCCESSFUL 


tilation of poultry houses. On pleasant 
days they are open all day long, and on 
severe days, when it is necessary to have 
them down, they still permit a slight, 


steady current of air, affording at least a 
little change of air inside. It is important 
that they be kept raised against the ceiling 
all the time with a very few exceptions, 
as in a case of very cold weather, or when 
the prevailing winds are in the south and 
accompanied by rain or snow. Entirely 
too many poultrymen have a mistaken 
idea in using these curtains—they keep | 
them closed or down by far too much of 
the time. 

There are various ventilation systems, 
working well in barns and stables, but | 
entirely inefficient in a poultry house. 
Guard t roof or flue ventilation, es- 

jally in winter; its use subjects the 
fowls to entirely too much draft. The 

ventilating system and various others 
are failures in poultry houses. 

ee damp interior, litter, and ill smelling 
odors present, are certain indications that 
the ventilation is —— and should 
be increased.—F. K. 


POULTRY MANURE 
Farmers pay little, if any, attention to 
the preservation of their poultry manure. 


tilizing constituents will rank with many 
of the commercial fertilizers on the market 
that sell for $20 a ton 
Poultry manure is especially rich in 
meres n, the highest priced ingredient of 
izer. A ton of fresh poultry manure 
ha brn approximately twenty pounds of 
nitrogen, sixteen pounds of 
and eight pounds of P potash. . 
current ces for nitrogen, phos- 
phoriec acid oP pw: tash, a ton of fresh 
ultry manure is Frorth well around $20. 
each hen will produce ,one hundred 


seen that if the manure is carefuliy 
reserved, each hen will return her owner 
cents, = the ave farm flock of two 
hundred hens will prove ne iertilizer of ube 
value of $40. 

On most farms, fully one-half the fer- 
tilizing value of poultry manure is lost 
through careless methods of handling. 
The nitrogen read ‘y escapes, and unless 
the liquid portions of the droppin 
absorbed by land plaster, dry, sifted coal coal 
ashes, or mood garden low) thus 
fixed, it is safe to say that jaity on one-half 
of this ingredient ir Jost in two or three 
weeks’ time 

Dropping bourds should be insta''ed in 
all poultry houses and 
moved and stored at regular intervals. 
Many poultrymen recommend ‘he clean- 
ing of the droppit.s boards daily. Th's 
rtainly is all right on commercial poul- 
try plants, but the Me aed will not find ¢ the 
oe t to do = The w ‘ter 2 his 
ropping s every two weeks very 
morning, however, he goes ceroughs the 
pe with a bucket of sifted coal ushes 

garden soil, and — this over 
the voppings vo'ded during the night. 
fete we S iquid es the 
in xes the nitrogen an 3 
dopp vt gow Ti Wood ashes should nadie 
one used for this pu as thc moisture 
in the droppings will liberate the lye in 
the ashes, which will injure the feet of the 
hens. 
When removed from the dropping board 
the manure is cartd to the barn #.1d 
ce out thinly on a tight board floor. 





worked — — a — possible 
umps pulveri as much as e. 
When thoroughly dry, the manure is 
stored away until ready for use. When 











treated as described and stored in a dry 
place, very little of the fertilizing in-| = 


gredien(s arc lost.—T. Z. R. 
Poorly ventilated, damp houses .re the 
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— of manure in a year’s time, it can |' 


the manure re-|| 


two or three daye the dreppings are | 554 glans 








| DISTRIBUTION of HEAT 
CORRECT MOISTURE 


The Radio-Round maintains heat equally at 
all points in the egg chamber. First, because 
chamber is round like a hen's nest—no cold cor- 
pers. Second, because triple upright heater is 
centered beneath the egg chamber and heat 
rises through the center, radiating equally in all 
directions through complete circuit r rs 
Heat always uniform, as automatic heat regu- 
lator, with thermostat attachment, acts directly 
on the flame. 

New Veoeiaen, Molsture Attachment sup 
Diles eggs with right degree of moisture. 


Hatches on | Gallon—1 Filling 


he Radio- Round on one filling, or one 
ain with oll to spare. 


Requires only three min- 
utes a day attention. ible interior. Turn eggs 
without removing tray. ; Clean. 

The Radio-Round ts the only hateher combining 
of the above valuable features. Write today for 
ee Book No 6, which all about thissure batcb 
labor saving, oll sa incubator 


RADIO-ROUND INCUBATOR CO. 


DRAWER A, . - WAYNE, NEB 
























When rightly preserved, poultry ~_ pe 
is a concentrated fertilizer, and ite fer- wiat 
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jDa"CING & COMPANY, Dap ¥,U.8. Yard CHICAGO} 
THE RELIABLE 
POULTRY JOURNAL 
Box 266, Quincy, Ill. 
Tells How to Make Money With Peaitry 


3 Months’ TRIAL Subscription, s0cents 


re ee a 
NDIAW RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 
Finest tllustrated o—~- 
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HUNTING AND TRAPPING 


Some Interesting Experiences 





2 ome 





FINDS TRAPPING PROFITABLE 


STARTED out the first of November 

with eighteen steel traps. I set them in 

runways which I found along the banks 
of alittle creek which is near my home. I 
always set traps under water i ible 
as they cannot be seen or coeutad by the 
anima's which will be caught. 

At first I only got muskrats, but it was 
the sly mink that I wished to get. In 
going along the creek I found an old 
stump in the water that was matted with 
grass sothat it made a setting place j pod . 
little above the level of the water. 


part of the grass away and set a “Th 


the rest so the =~ was under water 

third morning fol — I got a mink. 
also caught some muskrats on the a. 
place. 
By examining the feet of the animals I 
caught, I learned to tell their tracks which 


I found in the mud and snow. I tracked’! 


the mink to their dens, which are some- 
times in the fields near the water and some- | 
times in the banks of the creek. I set my 
traps in the mouth of the dens that I 
found in the fields always carefully cover- 
ing them; but where the holes were in the 
banks, I followed the paths from them to 
the water and set the traps in the edge | 
of the water. 

And then there were the skunks which 
I found under old houses and in meadows. 
They can be located by the droppings | 
and the coarse hairs which are found in 
the mouth of holes and on boards where 
they rub to get in and out. To set the 
trap I dig a place so the trap will be level 
with the path that it isin. I then cover 
the trap with grass and it will get them. 
I took five from one hole. 

The 21st day of November I sold my 
hides. I had twelve mink, fourteen 
skunks, three civets, twenty- four musk- 
rats, and one white weasel. They brought 
me $53.78. I also went to school each 
day, setting and tending my traps nights 
and mornings : and Seeacinen. —Allan Dow. 

A HUNT 

One cold day my friend and I started 
to the mountains for a hunt. On the 
day we started the snow began to fall and 
continued through that and the next day. 
The next night, which was Wednesday, 
found us in a sheep shed on the Gobe 
ranch. Here we slept and rested in per- 
fect comfort and peace. On Thursday 
morning with the trail covered with snow 
we started to cross the mountains. All 
the horses were pressed into service. 

At noon we camped at Dead Indian 
Creek. After a lunch of tea, cold fried 
chicken, cheese, and crackers, we resumed 
our journey. At last we reached the other 
side of the mountain, which was to be 
our camping ground, so we began to set 
our tent. We had to shovel away three 
feet of snow before we could set our tent 
on the ground. 

On Monday we started to hunt. All 
day we trudged through the snow with 
no game in sight. On Tuesday the work 
was again taken up. The tramping was 
only a continuance of the day before, but 
night rewarded the camp with the presence 
of its first meat. A mountain sheep had 
been taken. As though too much good 
luck would not agree with us, we hunted 
several days with no success until on 
Saturday a doe was killed, very much to 
the gratification of our stomachs as well 
as our spirits. 

Time was passing rapidly and thoughts 
of returning home were on the minds of 
all, but to return home with so little meat 
seemed almost a thing to be ashamed of. 
We wished for snow to drive the game 


down, but we almost dreaded to see it 
come because of the lateness of the 
season. It was now November, which is 
a time of the year when snow storms in 
the mountains bring with them their 
dangers. On the 10th of November a 
at snow fell, so on the twelfth we 
unted in the mountains all that day and 
the next. So we had a preti y good lot of 
meat and furs. We h kille five ,~ 
two lions, three bobcats, = bears. 
cub-bear we took home alive. When pe we 
reached home we sold the bobcat hides 
for $30, the bear hides sold for $7 apiece, 
bringing us $35, the lion skins sold for $60, 
‘and the deer hides brought us $65, a 





the cub-bear sold for $10, netting us a 
nice sum of $200, $100 apiece with our 
guns, ammunition, scenery, and fun as a 
clear profit.—Homer Gardner. 








A BOY’S EXPERIENCE 
o I am only a boy in my early teens, 
rience in trapping animals other 
| than the mouse and rat is rather limited. 
| But still, it is long enough to learn many 
of the habits of some of the small fur 
na «oy animals. 
My experience is confined principall 

to the field d and woods with such anim 
as the woodchuck, skunk and oppossum. 

After discovering the hole or den of the 
woodchuck, or ground hog as it is com- 
monly called, I had to learn how to get 
him. The first trap I set was not fastened 
very securely and Mr. Groundhog took 
entire possession of the trap and he never 
returned it; as his den was almost in- 
accessible he and the trap were both safe 
from my attacks. 

The next time I made my traps fast to 
a tree and baited with fresh, crisp lettuce, 
but it did not tempt him. I then dug a 
small hollow place at the mouth of the 


it hghtly with leaves. The next mo 
when I visited my trap the woodchuc 
was there waiting. I soon dispatched him 
with a stick. 

At one time I set a trap at what I 
supposed was a den of a woodchuck, and 
after looking several times and not catch- 
ing anything, I neglected it for several 
days. When 1 looked again, and much to 
my regret, I saw a nice skunk with 
little white on it, dead in my trap. As it 
was early in fall the carcass was badly 
decomposed and I threw it away. 

I was trapping for rabbits once with 
the common box trap with apple for bait, 
and when coming to my trap one morning, 
I saw it was closed, and peeping in a 
crack, I saw a strange looking animal. I 
immediately picked the trap up and hold- 
ing the lid down tightly, I ran home with 
it where my father shot it with a revolver. 
When all was quiet we lifted the lid, and 
lo, it was an oppossum and a fat’ one. 
Now don’t forget it, we had a feast. 
Colored folks say that “Possum soup and 
cawn cakes is too good to talk about.” 
I guess it’s so.—Thomas Rhine. 


A warm blanket for cold weather should 
be provided for horses compelled to stand 
hitched outside for any length of time. 


You take absolutely no risk in dealing 
with our advertisers, for Successful Farm- 
ing guarantees to re fund to you in full for 
any loss which would occur if an advertiser 
proves dishonest. We do not encourage 
complaints over trifling matters of delay 
etc., but we want you to be able to deal 


with our advertisers with confidence, 














| pleasure and profit. 





hole, deep enough to allow the pan of the | 
trap on a level with his run and covered | 
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BE Lt AUCTIONEER and dutekiy. that wil pay 


be learned so quickly, tha’ 
< we wages. write today for big free C: 
pom | Course, agement Actt 

Auction School— nthe world.W.B.Car- 
penter. President. penter. President. 332 Hal Bida.m .-Kansas Citv. Mo. 


HIDES TANNED sri c~'rese: 


COATS and ROBES 
Guaranteed. Why take chances? 


Work Absolutely 

Don't ship a hide 

until you get our big Special Utter and catalog FREE 

Write today. National Tenning Cs., Dept. 20, Des Moines, .« 
iris t'e 

2000 Ferrets for Sale Suita ateustian 

INE DeKLEINE BROS.. Jamestown, ich. bc 30 


FERRETS |. Prices Fre-. AUGUS + INE BROS. 


WHITEHALL, WISCONSIN Rt 3 














GIVE THE CHICKENS A TREAT 
Corn, wheat and rye are very good for 
chickens for food and they could not get 
along without grain feeds regularly, but if 
you ever desire to give them something 
a little different just provide some cooked 
. It does not make much difference 
what the feed is so that it is cooked. 

A feed of bran mixed with chop and 
scalded with water will be better than 
aothing at all in the way of cooked food; 
or one can give them occasionally cooked 
wheat or rye or put shelled corn in the oven 
and bake it for the chickens. 

Potato parings should never be thrown 
out, for if they are cooked until tender the 
thickens will eat every scrap. .Save the 
parings for several days until a sufficient 
quantity accumulates and then boil them 
antil they are cooked done. Mix this with 
bran, ground corn or oats and give it to 
them. Or take a lot of potatoes that are 
too small for table use and cook them for 
the fowls. 

Bects, carro’s, turnips, apples or cab- 
page should never be thrown out but 
should be fed to the poultry. In the win- 
ter time they cannot get any green food, 
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re Your Valuable 
Family Papers Safe? 


Here is the Peerless Wallet 
for Valuable Papers 


The latest and best device for 
keeping trackof important doc. 
uments. In the handsome 

seal-grain, silk-lined cover, 
stamped in gold with the 
name of the owner, are eight 
strong —— a 
opes, eack property 
labeled for Contracts, 
Memoranda, Clip- 
pings, Deeds, Notes, 
and Mortgages, Last 








oot even grass, for weeks at a time if the 
ground is covered with snow, and they | 
should have anything of this kind that can 
be procured for them. 
If you have relatives in town get then: to 
aave the table scraps for your chickens. | 
They will be as glad to have a place where 
they may cispose of them as you will be 
to get them, and nothing is better for a! 
change in feed for chickens than these re- | 
mains of cooked food. 
Ali the waste parts of pigs that are killed | 
at butchering time should be saved and 
cooked for the chickens. They are es- 
ially fond of the remains of the crack- 
ings after the lard has been pressed out. 
Even the bones should be utilized for the 
benefit of the chickens by being burned 
and pounded fine for them to ewallow. 
While it may not be possible to provide 
something for the fowls every day, if one 
keeps this in mind he will many wa 
to do this with little trouble. And possibly 
if one were willing to take more care of the 
chickens not only in the matter of feed but 
in regard to the sanitary condition of their 
coops, he would not have so much occasion 
to complain that the wr goes} were — a 
ying proposition and woul tter 
returne for the feed they ae M. IL, 


somenamrendete, "ane FOR POUL- 


Unless frequently plowed and purified 
by the growing of vegetation, poultry 
y soon become so contaminated that 
the life and health of the flock is en- 
dangered. Where fowls are yarded it is 
always advisabie to have double yards, so 
ae to be alte to chan aaes rom one 

to the other thus giving the yard 

used a chance to purify itself. In 

ing hens at least forty square feet 
should be allowed for each hen and double 
this space would be better. 

The best location for the poultry house 
and yard is one having a slight slope and 
protected by — ground in the direc- 
tion from which prevailing cold winds 
blow.—T. Z. R. 


SLUMP IN PRICE OF RAW FURS 
As the finished fur business has been 
lependent upon Europe, and the price 
has been set by the foreign market, there 
has been a tremendous slump in the fur 
market since war began abroad. Trappers 
will get practically nothing for furs this 
season and, therefore, ping will ot 
prove as profitable as in former seasons. 
Owing to tha very low prices paid for 
furs the dealas in £ ished furs caa well 
afford to sell at a muh lower price than 
formerly. B ty if the ying is good. 








Will and Testament, Life 
Insurance Policies and Fire 
Insurarce Policies. Every 
important paper can be kept in 
its proper place. 


Just the Xmas Present for 
Husband, Father or Brother 


Send us only Fifty Cents (50c) in stamps and write plainly name and address. 


this Wallet 10% inches 
long by 5 inches wide is 
fitted with eight tough 
Manilla Envelopes for filing receipte 
and various kinds of documente 





The wallet will be sent, postpaid, carefully packed in a special carton. Mail 
your order today to 


THE ELWOOD MYERS COMPANY 
| West Main Street Springfield, Ohio 











Are You Getting 
Plenty of Eggs Just Now? 


If you're not, it’s a sure that the moulting period has left your 
hens in a weakened condition—in that condition they cannot be 
profitable layers. They need toning up and 

invigorating. So sure am I that 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


will make your poultry healthy, tone up the 
dormant one ¢ s and make your $4 lay 
regularly I have authorized my dealer in 
your town to supply you with enough for 
— and if my Pan-a-ce-a doesn’t do as 
claim, return the guoty pac and 





Sto BOG wate mover fot sen to ship Row Vice and Tides ty cothen to 
NTERS’ & TRAPPERS’ GUIDE sit.or. 


Best thing on the subject ever written. [llustrating all Pur Animals. All 

Game Laws. How and where to trap, and to become a suc- 

ja. Price, $2. stomers, $1.25. Hides tanned into 
traps, f 


Saas Redatek seas Bape, “ican 
rm must be experts in their business and they must 
honest to permanently succeed as advertisers. Successful 
Farming guarantees the dependability of its advertisers. 
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No Money Down 
FREE bet Otter 


I Will Trust 
You 
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Onision! Direct rom Poctery to Mome—tist One Contin 
As 30 Days’ Trial—Liberal Credit 







Middlemen—Banishes : J Pe 
cessful Nation- Wide Sale of Highest Grade Instruments Ever Known. ——— , 


Read Every Word of My Remarkable Money-Saving Plan 


You've heard lots of Piano and Organ talk and have doubtless bad al) kinds of propositions vas u 
te is the fairest squarest, most liberal offer ever thought out by any organ maker. Read it! 
one! made the ‘‘Adiler’’ a household | word; more than. 90.0 ot Teuat fn money tamous instruments are now in the bomes 
of — oa FT St - a 5 ~y Aes pose 278 Daz o Words Fumes Adie Cros= 

lot to you— your Fa giso. winner ee continued service and the satisfaction of the Sweetest 
music ever beard by human ears. moana 8 means Rock 2 Pron pocket book a 


I Save You All “In-Between” Profits Easy Payments—No Burden To You 


Comm end wi os Sin ntsanee) stlowene whine tector? Beaee,. Bee No Interest to Pay—No Collectors to Bother You 


“i FREE 30 "Days* “Trial gecesmontenerery . 
=<% pei re The Adler 50 Year Guarantee 












































ess No Money In hows Send Today For My Free Wonderful 
ce Rn ren saws: Organ Book And ee Saving Plan 
Seb aetes Pearce = 







guarantee. N all the others guarantee Remember 
Gygsenine & Gee perce op gue tence oy arch . Asiar Pane’ ia bin eo 
withsta constant straio tons. I guarantee That's reason why my piepo~by ectual test—stays i tune 
Jonger than pianos for which the dealers charge twice the ‘Tguarentes thle gles. ’ 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


see CYRUS L. ADLER, President 
anne : ere = Adler Manufacturing Company 


Se a Ghat, Reset, 
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NO TICE: We always have a supply of pianos and organs at our DIS- 
TRIBUTING CENTERS IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KAN- 

SAS CITY, ST. PAUL AND LOUISVILLE, and ship to you from your nearest 

point, thus saving us freight. Address all mail matter to the factory. 

ADLER MANUFACTURING CO., <= «z= <= «z= LOUISVILLE, KY. 
























LETTERS and COMMENTS 











This department of Letters and Comments te 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein expressed by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit 





INTERESTED IN RURAL CREDIT 
I have read with great interest an article of 
yours in the September number of S. F., on the 
question of Rural Credit, and I am greatly iater- 
ested in reading more about this subject from your 


pen. 

I should like to know the fuller details relative 
to your own rough draft or any farmers’ credit 
bill which I could procure for further study of this 
subject. 

I agreo with you heartily in your effort to have 
the farmers rather than the banks and. the in- 
surance companies maintain their own control of 
this credit situation, and I wish to learn the fullest 
pocsible information regarding your ideas on this 
topic, and shall greatly appreciate any information 
sent me.—Donald McCaskey, Pa. 





SAYS “NIX”? ON SINGLE TAX 

If I owned a city block with a ten story building 
on it and my check would be worth $50,000 on 
any of a half dozen banks, ne doubt I would be a 
single taxer, but I say “nix’’. Your paper contains 
many valuable suggestions, and much valuable 
information. It also contains much that smacks 
of foolishness and inconsistency, but I do not have 


to believe all that I read or hear. So I continue to 
read papers that I may know what other men 
are thinking 

I am a protectionist. I believe in protection as 


much as I believe in the constitution itself. Well, 
[ don’t suppose you care what kind of a man I 
am or what I think —-Humyle Blaney 

Commeovt: Strange to say, it is the men who 
own the ten story buildings and who bave big 
bank accourts who are the bitterest opponents of 
single tax, so if our friend would change his con- 
jition he would not change his mind in regard 
to taxation.—Editor 


WHAT THE FARMER WANTS 

As I am renewing our subscription I will write 
a few lines. Your paper is the first farm paper that 
will give a farmer credit for having sense enough 
to want something to read besides dry farming. 
4 man that works in the fields all day usually 
prefers to do something besides ‘‘farm” all evening. 
He likes to read about something els 

I wish to comment on Dr. G. F. Warren's 
article regarding the farmer in the July issue. He 
nds with the statement, ‘“The farmer will double 
tis yields just as soon as it pays him to do so,” 
and he hit the nail square on the head. I read the 
article about Australia in the October number 
with considerable interest. I would like to see 
nore about other countries; facts that we can 
Jepend on to be the truth. Sometime ago you 
asked for a vote about a page of music. No, give 
is a short story instead —Mrs. B. B. Bardell 
Minn 





A NON-BELIEVER HEARD FROM 
While reading the most interesting department, 
Our Bulletin,” of your progre little paper 


was surprised as well as provoked at an article | 


asking that a corner be devoted to religious matter 
[It seems to me that space is too valuable to 
§lled with ignorant and superstitious rubbish. 

I would like to call, A. P. S.'s attention to Gen. 
XIX, Chap., 31stto 36th verse, and to Exod. Chap. 
XXI, 6th verse. Do you think such literature will 
moralize and uplift humanity? I for one do not 
t prefer a nation ruled by love and good fellow- 
ship, rather than the fear of a mythological God 
I mncerely hope that 8. F. will continue to be a 
gaper of truth, for progressive minds, instead of a 
teacher of ancient faleshoods. And I believe 
here are other readers who wish the same.—Helen 
Lester, Mo. 

Comment: it may n« 
a certain amount of our 
but if such is the ¢a 
fact that the editors cor 
gnorant and superstiti 


be practicable to devote 
space to religious matter 
it will not be due to the 
sider the bible “‘filled with 
is rubbish,”’"—Editor 





MAKES GOOD SUGGESTIONS 

The article on “The Fat { Ninety and Nine” is 
an excellent one. Most men who leave tne farm for 
the city do so because very few girls care to become 
farmers’ wives. Other fine arti re those on the 
Captains of Agriculture. (I believe you have omit- 
ted David Rankin of Tarki lissouri). These 
were all articles on good general farming. You 
might have some articles on special farming after 
this series is c: mplete. Some interesting themes 





are, “Nut Growing,’ “Deer Farming,” “Seed 
Growing,” “Profitable Tree Growing,” “Fattening 
Geese,”’ and other lines of farming that have been 


earried on successfully. The a entitled “Trees 

for Fence Posts” is good. Why not have a good 

one on, “Plant Trees For Lumber.” so that you may 

be able to rebuild your buildings r fifteen years? 

I know of one farmer who has been jarming thirty 

years, whose barn burned down several years ago 
} f hie | ‘ 


be | that is why I say it is well worth a pass for the 


will put in departments on profit and loss, mistakes 
and failures, an experience pool, and one on handy 
On account of ~~ prices of land many 

poor farmers are having times use their 
attention is not called to certain losses. One good 
subject along this line is fire prevention through 
haudy, cheap —y =~ outfits, organization 
of neighbors into departments, automatic 
emptying granaries, emergency barn arrangements, 
occasional fire drills, building construction, how can 
wooden buildings be made safer? an emer- 
oan tae crop be grown after a fire has burned 
up whole new mown hay crop? Then photo- 
graphs with articles on certain losses and how they 
have been prevented ard how to cut down 


expenses. 

“Then you might have a mistakes and failure de- 
partment in which farmers name some failures 
they made and how they could have avoided them. 
Another department that will interest both bo 
and men, is the handy devices and short cut 
partment. Every practical farmer would be inter- 
ete in ertioles giving the experiences of epee. 
So you mignt have an experience pool. me 
themes are: what line of has been most 
profitable to me; how I kept up the milk flow when 
all pastures dried up; my experience with a four 
horse corn picker.—W alter A. Wentz, Wis. 

_ Note: We are always glad to receive sugges- 
tions from our readers. M of the topics men- 
tioned by Mr. Wentz have treated in past 
issues and will be given space in the future. Some 
of the features have been tried and discarded for 
various reasons. Let us hear from others. It is 
our desire to make Successful Farming do the 
greatest good ible for the greatest number of 
our readers. —Editor. 


PARCEL POST RED TAPE 


It will make your paper more interesting if you | 





A short time ago I sent a couple of jars of pre- 
serves to my mother and had them insured to} 
cover logs or breakage. The package arrived with | 
one jar broken regardless of the fact that it was | 
packed with great care. When I went to collect | 
my insurance the postmaster gave me a four page | 
application blank to fill out before I could recover 
my loss. 

My insurance, if I should be lucky enough to | 
get it, would be $1. It cost me 25 cents postage | 
to send the package, 5 cents for insurance and if | | 
fill out the application blank it will require me to 
get it sworn to before a justice of the peace which 
would at least cost 25 cents. Then my mother 
would have to go before a justice of the peace and 
have her declaration sworn to, which would be 25 
cents more. 

That would make the package stand me 85 
cents in order to get the $1 insurance besides the 
bother ail around, so I thought I could better em- 
ploy myself in writing you in hopes that you will 
expose this foolish mess of red tape and agitate in 
your paper for a simple and adequate insurance 
for parcel post packages.—Mrs. H V. Ford, Me. 


FAVORS PASSES FOR TRAINMEN 

in reading the editorial “Finding of Interstate 
ommerce Commission,” it seems to me that 
nearly all the papers harp about the employee hav- | 
ing passes iy teseta as though they begrudged 
| them the passes, and I would like to ask if it is 
not worth the reward of a pass to the men who hav« 
to work under the cars and engines to keep them 
in repair so that they will be ready to haul the 
train. Men who are not around the railroad yards 
and shops do not know anything about that and 








risk we have to take. I am no scholar or writer 
and cannot explain things very clearly, but the 
drift of it is this: You certainly are not fair to 
the poor man who does the work, if you think he | 
is not entitled to a pass as a reward for the risks | 
he has to run in doing his duty, and I am one who | 
knows from experience.—Trainman, Perryville, Md. | 
Comment: No one begrudges the trainmen 
or track men passes—which is only a trip pass 
if that much is given—but it is the promiscuous | 
use of annual passes to those higher up, who can | 
well afford to pay, and to state officials such as 
legislators and judges, that brings the pass into 
disrepute. —Editor. 


QUARANTINING HOG CHOLERA 

That this part of the state is bound to ex- 
perience the ravages of hog cholera again this year 
is certain, judging frora the fact that Benton count 
already is estimated by County Agriculturist J. W 
McFarland to bave at least twenty infected herds 

Taking the situation in hand the best he can 
and following his suggestion of placarding all | 
cholera farms, Mr. McFariand is busy tacking uy 
flaming red cards of warning when he runs across 
a bunch of cholera hogs or a herd that has been 
exposed. These cards read: “Hog Cholera. Keep | 
Out. When necessary to drive or walk thro ‘ah | 
these yards, you must clean your shoes, the horses 
feet and the wheels of vehicles by washing them 
with a two per cent solution of a reliable disin- 
fectant.”’ 

Agent McFarland is determined that his sug- 
gestion of placarding is a good one and since he 
nas been receiving encouragement on all sides in 
Benton county, he will have a bill before the next 
session of the Indiana state legislature. He states 
that this will be the only way to prevent the 











and he had to buy all s ‘ I also know of 
another one who has taken over or usand dol- | 
lars’ worth of lumber fr 5 woode 

about one hundred pice, stree 
six inch ! met 


nd still has | stamping it out in 
e pines over | where infected hogs are 


spread of the disease, and may in time aid in 
this part of the state, except 
brought in—L .E. Parsons 
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j A BLACKSMITH REPLIES 

Today I received your sample of 8. F. and in 
looking through it I read the article on page 36 
by_F. R. Shaw on “Shoeing The Horse.” 

I think if I were Mr. Shaw I would travel or at 
least visit a horse shoeing shop before I made such 
& misrepresentation as he made. He says ‘‘no 
horse has contracted or misshapen feet other than 
those caused by the blacksmith, accident, disease, 
or deformity at birth” (all of which I admit), but 
he says that the last three causes are so infrequent 
they are not worth mentioning. Of course all 
farmers are so careful of their horses and horses 
feet especially. But he says that he is very con- 
servative in the statement that ninety-five per 
cent of all the foot trouble is caused by the smith 
or bad workmanship on his ‘. 

_ Mr. Shaw may be an er man than I am, but 
since 1874 when I first be work in a blacksmith 
shop I have found very few cases of contraction 
that were caused by improper shoeing, but by 
the mee and criminal carelessness of either 
the owner or keeper of said horse. If the horse 
owner would take proper care of his horse and his 
horses there would be no contracted feet. 
Instead of don’t shoe the horse, shoe him and then 
attend to the renewal of the shoeing in say, the 
longest, five weeks instead of five months and there 
will be no contracted feet. The foot must have 
moisture from some source or the hoof will dry up 
and become contracted if a smith never gets within 
a thousand miles of him or he never has a shoe on 
his foot. 

Mr. Shaw, your accusation is false and mislead- 
ing. It is malicious and unjust or else you are very 
ignorant when you say the smith is the cause of 
the trouble. Come over and I'll prove it to you.— 
John Lindley, Il. 


COST OF RAISING A BOY 

Seeing the ideas of subscribers on “Cost of Rais- 
ing Boys on Farms,” would like to say, it costs 
big money. Someone says they work from four- 
teen to twenty-one and pay up all cost... Doe boys 
as a rule work for their parents $200 worth a year 
on an average from fourteen to twenty-one? In 
Massachusetts where I live they seem to want to 
spend as much as they earn on faney stockings, 
neckties, store clothing, shows and playing ‘he 
sport as they have seen the city boys do. Observe 
how much a boy saves when he is working for 
wages up to the age of twenty-one.—Mrs. W. F 
Brown, Maas. 


HAS GOOD WORD FOR SPARROWS 

There is probably no bird regarded as more of a 
pt than the little English sparrow. His ill-bred, 
oud-voiced clatwer drives away song birds. He 
hangs around your barn and steals your grain and 
nests in the eaves of the houses; yet balance the 
little sparrows account with what is to his credit. 
A scientist in Iowa found by test that in winter 
the sparrow ate about a quarter of an ounce of 
weed seed a day. He estimated the number of 
sparrows ordinarily seen to the square mile at ten, 
which I thinkis much toolow. But on the basis of 
ten birds to the square mile, he figured that the spar- 
rows must eat in lowa 870 tons of weed seed a 
winter. Think how many acres that seed would 
ruin. I think the quail and all song »irds need 
protecting, don’t you?—Scott Brown, {l. 

Note: Our reader has failed to consider that 
sparrows greatly decrease the number of other 
birds about the farmstead by driving them away 
and destroying their nests and eggs. It is entirely 
possible that the increased number of other birds 
would more than make up for the weed seeds and 


| insects destroyed by sparrows, if they were per- 


mitted to hatch their young in peace.—Editor. 





ANOTHER FARM WIFE GIVES HER VIEWS 
I always read the letters in Our Bulletin with 
pleasure, but what a conteated Ohio farmer's wife 
wrote made me mad. She seems to think that all 
farmers’ wives are as well off as she is. Her views 
are not broad enough; likely if she looks around in 
her own neighborhood she would find one or two 
poor families who have not been alle to buy auto- 
mobiles and vacuum cleaners. As far around as I 
know this country, I know of but one farmer who 
owns an automobile and no one has electric lights 

Before we were married my husband bought a 
farm, paying $50 down and giving a mortgage for 
the vw e of three hundred and fifty dollars. This 
farm was cut over land and every inch of the ground 
had to be cleared by him; then we had to build a 
house and a barn and a chicken coop. We had to 
buy a cow, a horse, and chickens. 

We have a family of four children to feed and 
clothe and there has been sickness, necessitating 
visits from the doctor, which calls for four dollars 
every trip he makes. Taking it all together it has 
meant that we must go without many things that 
we want and some things we should have, and wher 
occasion demands I am not ashamed to say | work 
ls, clearing land, picking up roots, making 
hay or picking up potatoes. 

, too, am contented with being a farmer's wife, 
but know there are others in worse circumstances 
than we are.—Mrs. R. H. B., Mich 

Note: Not all farmers can afford modert n- 
veniences. Many who can afford them have not 
provided them. Those who can afford comforts 
and conveniences should have them and those 
who cannot can rest assured that their lot is no 
they are on the farm. Thousands 

living uader worse conditions.— 
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This new fea- 
ture will be con- 
tinued if our 
readers like it. 
If you don’t like 
it let us know. 


Current Cartoons 


By some of the leading 
cartoonists. On this page 
is all sides of the elec- 
tion returns. Take 
your choice. Ap- 










gegen par- We cannot al- 
idiietetion ways give you 
in the final two pages of 
outcome cartoons. 
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GETTING RID OF MEALY BUGS 
URING the winter months quite a 
number of house plants such as 
coleus, begonias aa others are apt 
to become infested with the Mealy bug, 
which forms a web at the leaf joints, and 
in time the plant becomes seriously in- 
fested. This is one of the worst pests 
with which the home flower lover has to 
deal. 
If properly understood there need be 
no trouble in getting rid of these creatures. 
Secure some carbolic acid soap, and make 
a suds about as strong as is used in wash- 
ing the hands, and use this to wash or 
spray the infested plants, and the bugs 
will disappear. ve applications 
should be made, as there are apt to be nits 
that might not be reached by the first 
or even second application. 

The suds will be more effective if 
applied pretty warm. A _ temperature 
that is too great to bear the hand in will 
not injure the plant, but it must not be 
more than one hundred and twenty 
degrees. 

Where joints and leaves interfere the 
pests may be reached with a feather and 
removed.—J. T. T 


SUCCESS WITH HANGING BASKET 

Last winter I visited a farm home 
which was almost a bower because of 
plants which the hostess grew in her win- 
dows. ‘There was no greenhouse on the 
place, but one might have supposed there 
was, 80 well grown did the plants appear. 

In nearly every window hung a basket, a 
veritable hanging garden. In some there 
was only one kind of plant, but in the ma- 
jority several species were growing luxu- 
riantly. As I had failed with hanging 
baskets I was curious to learn the secret o 
her success. She claimed no secrets at all. 
What she did was to confine her selection 
of plants to such as do well in baskets and 
to take good care of the watering. 

The baskets were prepared in the usual 
way with moss next to the wires and soil 
containing the plants inside. Some of the 
baskets were rather larger than ordinarily 
seen in homes and I commented upon it. 
My hostess explained that she was trying 
an experiment with these. In the centers 
of each was a two, or a two and one-half, 
inch flower pot filled with water. The 
drainage hole had been corked when the 
basket was filled with plants in the fall, 
and instead of taking the basket down to 
soak in a tub my hostess had only to fill 
the pot as occasion required. The water 
seeped through the pot and the plants got 
all they needed in this way. Not only that 
but liquid manure was added to the water 
as occasion seemed to demand. Certainly 
the plants seemed to be thriving in these 
baskets as well as in the baskets that had 
to be dipped. 

One of the “baskets” was really a big 
crock full of water. In it was a maginifi- 
cent plant of asparagus sprengerii. Some 
of the stems were fully a yard long and 
very leafy. The basket proper had been 
made in the usual way with soil when the 
thought struck my hostess that since this 
plant is a very thirsty one it might like to 
paddle all the time. So she placed the 
basket in the crock which was wired to a 
stout hook above the window. Certainly 
appearances seemed to indicate that the 
plant was enjoying itself. Like the other 
plants it received an occasional feed of 
liquid manure. 

Another experiment my hostess was try- 
ing was to grow plants in suspended pots 
and tin or other metal receptacles. These 
things she was finding more satisfactory 


AMONG THE FLOWERS 


Some Seasonable Hints 






ones with the little pots of water already 
mentioned). The metal and crockery bas- 
kets dry out more slowly than the moss 
lined wire ones and therefore demand less 
— teak hich . 

Among the plants which were proving 
satisfactory in her hanging baskets the 
following are all that I remember: Wan- 
dering Jew, ageratum, alyssum, dracena, 
asparagus th sprengerii and plumosus) 
viny and bby geraniums, [ag he 
dusty miller, Kentia (or properly Howea) 
palm, Araca palm, fuchsia, heliotrope, be- 
gonia, nasturtium, and several others. 

The palms and dracenas were small 
specimens, but just the things to give 
height to the baskets. The vines were 
abundant enough in nearly all cases to 
hide the basket completely. And the low 
growing ageratums and alyssums kept a 
continuous fusilade of bloom in which 
the other flowering plants joined at fre- 
quent intervals.—John Malcolm. 


BONE MEAL FOR HYACINTHS 

When hyacinth or tulip bulbs have 
made roots enough in the dark closet, 
cellar, or pit, to be brought into the light 
for foliage and flower development, they 
can be made to produce much heavier 
foliage and | and finer spikes of 
bloom, if the soil is strengthened by the 
use of bone meal. 

Some advocate placing the bone meal 
in the earth before the bulb is placed in 
the pot, but best results are secured when 
a little of this strong fertilizer is added to 
the soil after the pots are brought irto 
the house. 

Half a teaspoonful of bone meal mixed 
into the soil at the surface with a little 
splinter or something with which the sur- 
face of the soil may be stirred, and then 
giving the earth a liberal soaking to carry 
strength to the roots will do wonders in 

lant development. A little less than 
half a tea spoonful of the bone meal will 
be enough for each pot.—J. T. T. 


COVER BULB POTS WITH DARK 
MATERIAL 

When hyacinths and tulips are potted 
for indoor blooming, and kept in a closet 
or cellar, they can be kept from making 
too quick a growth by covering the oe 
with some dark material such as dark 
cloth or heavy dark paper. One ply roof- 
ing felt is excellent for this purpose. Any- 
thing that will exclude the light and not 
create any heat will suffice. 

One of the secrets of fine blooms on 
indoor hyacinths is retarding their growth 
until they are thoroughly rooted, and 
conditions are such in many cellars and 
closets in the homes where these bulbs 
are planted that they are subject to light 
and warmth and start to shoot up foliage 
and flower stems before they have become 
sufficiently rooted. The best method is to 
bury potted bulbs.—J. T. T. 


DRY ATMOSPHERE FOR CACTI 
Most of the different kinds of cacti will 
bloom much more readily during the win- 
ter months if they are kept in a room which 
is warm and in which there is little or no 
moisture. Heat is not as essential as 
dry air. An upper room, with a flue 
running through it, and away from the 
kitchen where there is more or less mois- 
ture is desirable. 

Water must not be given more than 
two or three times a month, and quite 
sparingly during the period when buds 
are developing. Sunshine is good for any 
cactus, but light from north windows in a 
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dry, warm atmosphere will produce 
flowers.—J. T. T. 
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THE PROBLEM 


The country school is a sort of a “poor 
relation” of modern, prosperous rural life. 
It is the fashion of this prosperity to sit in 
judgment on the poverty and inefficiency 
of the institution, os as the wealthy 
family criticizes the shiftless, parasitic 
relative. Only a few years ago they were 
no better. Luck may have elevated them, 
but they are sure that their own industry 
and his lack of it makes the difference in 
their conditions. 

The new rural awakening is not the 
cause of the wretchedness of the school, 
but the different perspective that makes 
it visible. Improved scientific methods 
and certain economic conditions have 
placed the farmer financially and socially 
above this “poor relation.” The school is 
not worse than it ever was, nor even as 
bad as he himself was a short time ago. 

The school is suffering from the same 
evils that once, and still to some degree, 
troubled the farmer and his life. It needs 
a general uplift. It is not a case of putti 
our finger on the cause, but rather one o 
putting our shoulder to the wheel, lifting 
it y to a higher plane. 

The new school will look like a 
resurrection of its present self. Gabriel’s 
trump will be the same force that has 
brought about the vast betterment in 
rural conditions. This new life for the 
school would have come with the other 
improvements, but unfortunately a sense 
of proportion is not always an active 
principle in progress. 

The solution is not in making the best 
of a bad bargain. There are no inherent 
difficulties, peculiar conditions nor limita- 
tions in farm communities which render an 
efficient school impossible, except those in 
our own conservative and apologetic 


minds, 

Note the things we have tolerated solely 
on the score of long e. One teacher in 
a school. A course of study limited to 
the first eight grades. Every child must 
have a school within walking distance, at 
whatever sacrifice to larger and better 
schools. Our boys and girls must continue 
their education in city high schools. The 
course of study invariable copy-cats the 
one in the city school. 


I am mindful of the additional expense | 


when I say that it is possible to make 
ultimately an entire change. Every im- 
provement in rural conditions has meant 
an additional outlay. Why should the 
arguments against an increase im ex- 
penditures have greater weight in the 
school than on the farm. At any rate, 
this needful outlay would not take all of a 
proportionate increase in school expen- 
ditures over the school expenditures of a 
short time ago when farmers were notice- 
ably less prosperous. 

The farmer hires an extra hand when the 
harvest is greater. Why not a teacher? 
He brought the automobile and telephone 
from the city. Why not the high school. 
He never hesitates at an additional crop 
in his rotation. Why should he at an 
additional course of study? 

The rural school should be tackled much 
as an up-to-date farmer would go after a 
run-down farm, leaving nothing un- 
changed, if necessary, except the points 
of the compass. 

We don’t ask for fads, high-faluting 
ideas and untried innovations. The work 
of renovation is going on all over the 
country. If we seek it we can find recorded 
experience on nearly every phase of a 
better school. Your school could spend 
the next ten years installing improvements 
which other schools have found successful. 

By all means let us keep away from the 
fads and frills, likewise the professional 
ruts. These last have gotten the city 
educational system into trouble. The 
absence of them in the rural school is the 
one bright spot. We can prune and graft 
the rural school to our heart’s content 
and no hide-bound pedagogue can deny 
us.—Dick Dickinson. 
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Of all the gifts at Christmas 


none is appreciated more than a Kodak or 


The pleasure of taking pictures—the delight 
in developing and printing them yourself, at 
home—the joy in showing them to your 
friends, is slight in comparison to the com- 
fort they are in recalling pleasant incidents 


KODAKS, $6.00 and up. 
BROWNIE CAMERAS, $1.00 to $12.00 


Catalogue free at your dealer s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Free the Slaves of the Lamp 


entirely with the drudgery of handling 
fuel and ashes in all these homes. 

Once a month the hired man drains and 
refills the Pilot Generator—the Automatic 
machine which makes the gas. Takes him 


An up-to-date Pilot Acetylene lighting 
plant can be Se . installed in the 
average country home—ready to light 
up—in two days’ time, without injury to 
ceilings, floors or walls. 

Once installed it means—no more pare 
cleaning, filling, chimney wiping, wick 
trimming, breakages, soot or smell! of 
kerosene. 

Instead, brilliant Acetylene Light from 
permanent handsome polished brass brack- 
ets on the walls, and neat chandeliers from 
the ceilings—city-like, elegant, up-to-date 
and out of the way. 

Can’t tip over (like kerosene lamps) 
where there are children—and need no 
mantles, wicks or chimneys. 

Acetylene is, too, an ideal cooking fuel 
—Thousands of country families will eat 
food cooked on Acetylene ranges today. 
These ranges are en in shape of 
city gas ranges and they have done away 





about 30 minutes to do this. He refills 
one compartment with the gas producing 
atone, Union Carbide, and another com- 
partment with plain water. 


Shall we give you more | wees figures about this 
“Rural Gaslight’’—called Acetylene, and the sim- 
ple Pilot Automatic Light Plant which makes it. 


Then write us today how many rooms you've 
got in your house, so we can answer intelligently 
and to the point. 

Address 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 


Western Factory 


3618 Jasper Place, Chicago, III. 


Eastern Factory 
664 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 





A firm must be experts in their business and they must be 


honest to permanently succeed as advertisers. 


Successful 


Farming guarantees the dependability of its advertisers. 
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A Gift From “The Other Wise Man” 
By EMMA CASE MOULTON 


THINK it’s mighty queer Aunt Kate didn’t send me any- 
thing this year. I worked days and days on those old doilies 
[ sent her,” pouted Mildred as she stood by the window look- 
ing out at the drifting snow, Christmas day. “Oh, well you 
know the postman hasn’t been here. It may come yet,” 
said the mother. The holly wreaths in the window, the piles 
of gifts on tables and chairs, the tissue paper and scraps of 
SS bright ribbon in the wastebasket told that Christmas had 
4 come again in the Blakely home. Christmas, the wonderful, 
ve) joyous, sacred love feast, when for a time all over the wide. 
wide world the clang of shuttle and the whirr of wheels is 

stilled and men hark to the angel song of “‘peace on earth, 
good will to men’’—when they turn their eyes heavenward that they may 
catch once more a glimpse of the guiding star, and there is kindled anew in 
their hearts the light of love. And the warmth and the radiance of that 
love is felt in all the world at that time and we call it the Christmas spirit. 
It manifests itself in a revel of giving and of sacrifice, of song and of gladness. 
This spirit was everywhere in the little town of Donnybrook. You heard 

it in the sleigh bells of happy messengers distributing gifts; you caught it in 
the tone of the ““Merry Christmas,” shouted from neighbor to neighbor; 
you could see it reflected in the faces of Mildred’s father and mother as they 
read aloud the Christmas notes from absent loved ones, but in Mildred’s 
heart it came not. I fear that in all this holy time she had not once looked 
up, so she had failed to see the star or to hear ever so faintly the angel song. 
Surely there was no reflection from the star in her eyes nor echo of the song 
in her heart, but just sordid, dry-as-dust selfishness. She wanted a silver 
vanity bag and it hadn’t been among her many gifte. She had hinted as 
much as she dared, in {act she had almost told Aunt Kate that she wanted 


it 





























As she stood there mentally figuring the profit and loss of her Christmas 
transactions, she caught sight of the postman and rushed to the door to 
receive the bundle of mail he had for the Blakely’s. Sure enough there 
was a package for her from Aunt Kate. Her eyes lighted with pleased an- 
ticipation only to be filied with vexed fears of disappointment on finding a 
book, ““The Other Wise Man” by Henry Van Dyke. 

“I don’t care! She is a stingy old thing and I wouldn’t read her old book 
on a bet,” and she tossed the despised gift aside and turned to the rest of 
her mail.” 

“Oh, dear, here is a little crocheted doin’s froni Bess Franklin and I 
didn’t send her a single thing! I know what I'll do, I'll send her this old 
book from Aunt Kate. I’ll date the card two days back and she will think 
the package was delayed in the Christmas rush. She is pious enough, 
maybe she will like it.” 

So off on the second stage of his journey started ‘“The Other Wise Man,” 
happy, no doubt over a secret he held close, a secret that the selfish Mildred 
learned a few days later when she received the following note: 


My Dear Mildred: 

It came; ““The Other Wise Man” brought it; that blessed, blessed ten 
dollar bill. It was such a beautiful Christmasy thing tc do, to send it in his 
keeping. You knew I hadn’t been home since little sister Grace died and 
you knew how my heart ached to be there, so you went without the pretty 
things you loved just to give me two happy weeks at home. 

“The Other Wise Man” told me his story last night. I think Christmas 
will always mean more to me because of your unselfishness and thought- 
fulness. And, Mildred, I am going to earn another ten dollars this year 
and when the Christmas star shines again [ am going to send it, as you did 
to me, by “The Wise Man,” to the girl of all my friends who most needs 
the joy it can bring, and it will be your gift to her. 

[ don’t need to ask you if you had a Merry Christmas. You must have 
been all aglow with the Christmas spirit or you couldn’t have passed somuch 
of the joy of it on to 
Your friend, 


Bess. 
Mildred read the letter twice. A silver vanity bag! She had no need of 
one for that letter had brought her, somehow, face to face with her real 
self, and she saw in the reflection nothing of which she could be vain. 
She had received a gift through “The Other Wise Man,” after all, that was 
worth far more than the ten dollar bill she had failed to find. 
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Alson Secor, head of the editorial de- 
partment of Successful Farming, can write 
intelligently and wunderstandingly con- 
cerning the needs of the farm oe He 
and Mrs. Secor were both raised on the 
farm and they are the proud parents of 
four fine girls and a healthy, husky boy. 


Secor is a crank on the idea that the home 
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of a man with a family ought to be built 
primarily for the comfort and convenience | 
and pleasure of the members of the family | 
rather than as a show place for company. 
The —< thing about it is that Secor’ | 
house is always full of company and they 





always have a good time and always agree 
that Secor’s plan is right. 
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Frederick J. Wright, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of Successful Farming, knows 
what farmers need. Both he and Mrs. 
Wright were born and raised on the farm. 
They live in a cozy country home about 
five miles from the office of Successful 
Farming. They keep a horse and some 


cows and some chickens and have a dandy 


arden. The Wrights are boy specialists. 

hey have five fine bright young fellows | 
of their own and usu have as many | 
more of the neighbor’s boys around the | 
house for they know how to make boys 
feel at home. 








FIND A USE FOR DISCARDS 
Did you ever stop to think what a God- 
send those old, half-worn waists and coats 
and skirts, over which you spend so many 
precious hours, sorting and re-sorting 
would to the poor, over-burdened 
mother who is the sole support of a large 
farly of children—fatheriless, or worse 
than fatherless? Or how the little factory 
girl, whose pay scarcely keeps body and 
soul together, would almost cry with joy 
at one or two of them? 

You have been hoarding them, I know, 
against some possible time of need, but the 
time you spend whenever housecleaning 
time comes around would far out-balance 





a emall outlay for new when occasion re-| 


quires. 


} 


Friend, it doesn’t pay! Life is too short 
to waste in useless packing and re-packing 
what, ten to one, you will never use and 
in the end, will become moth-eaten and 
rusty and have to be thrown aside. Real, 
pinching want and hardhsip are too 
plentiful—too close—to let discarded 
clothing lie idly about until its usefulness 
1s past. 

It takes so little to brighten up the way 
_ pena age yee way ne a bit ane 
or one who is fightin rately with 
the rocks and briers that lie all about. 
Even those old magazines and papers you 
have saved from menth to month and 
week to week would make the days bright- 
er for some poor shut-in from God’s busy 
world of work and play alike.—L. D. 8. 
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| PaintNow 
while time is plenty 
and labor is cheap 


You’ ll enjoy the winter months far bet- 
ter, if the interior woodwork and walls 
are bright and beautiful. You'll have 
greater peace of mind if you know that 
your wagons and implements are wel) 
painted and protected for another year 
against the ravages of wet and dampness 


For the inside walls you can’t beat the econ 
omy and beauty of 





High Standard 


The colors are ‘‘oh, so handsome,’’ and de ne 
fade. When Mellotoned walls become dingy, 
no expensive repaperi or recalcimining 
Simply wash them off and they’ re good as new 
Get our new booklet, see the rich Mellotone 
colors, learn how easy it is to apply and how 
durable. 


For the wagons and implements 
there's a Lowe Brothers paint for every purpose 
Lowe Bros. Wagon and Implement Paint is espec 
ially designed to stick in a perfectly protecting 
coat and give long service. 
Lowe Bros. Auto-Carriage Gloss gives a 
like-new finish. It's easy to use and dries 
quickly. 

Get this new book 
The ‘*Farm House Inside and Out’* shows 15 fine pic- 
tures in co of actual homes, both 
outside ana inside views. It's just the 
kind of a book that a farmer appre- 
ciates. Tells the facts about pai 






vehicles, implements. Free to 
zou. Tell us whom you buy 
paint of when you write. 
The Lowe Bros. Co. 
524 K. Third St., Dayton, 0. 
Boston, Jersey (ity, Chicage 
Kansas (ity, Minneapolis 
Lowe Brothers, Lid. 
Toronto 









With rig or autoto call on regular trade 


with the big Shores Line of Family Medicines, 
Spices, Tettacts, Toilet Articles, Veterinary Rem- 
jes, Oils, Etc. Our new, successful plan for in- 
memes ogee G - -y- yon & oner $150.00 per 
mon rofits, about it. © experi 
necessary, Don't worry about capital, but write guick. 
Shores-Mueller Co., Dept.!20 Cedar Rapids, ta. 
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Successful Farming advertisements 
are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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ECORATING THE TREE 


Some Unusual Methods 





LTHOUGH there are 
ne mothers who object to 
the Christmas tree be- 
cause they fear fire from 
lighted candles, Christmas 
never seems quite the same 
to the children without a tree. 
Nowadays, the use of tiny* 
electric light bulbs do away 
with the danger of fire, but, 
if for reason of expense or be- 
cause you have no electric 
light in your home, you can- — 
not use bulbs and would still like a tree 
minus candles, why not ornament it in a 
novel way that will permit of dispensin 
with candles and still leave a beautifu 
effect? 

Last year one mother contrived a butter- 
fly tree that was beautiful and showy, 
both by day and artificial light. The dark 
green of the tree made a splendid back- 
ground for the hundreds of airy butterflys 
that were perched on the limbs, inter- 
spersed by a few of the brightest of Christ- 
mas tree ornaments, to give a touch of 
light. The butterflies were all made in 
different sizes of crepe paper, colored 
gauzes, translucent paper, spangles, gold 
and silver paper, oad odd scraps of velvet 
and silk. Some were posed in the act of | 
flight, others seemed to rest contentedly, 
while still others perched airily on the tips | 
of the branches. The small packages of 
gifts were fastened to the branches with 
ribbons tied in butterfly bows, the whole 
making a unique and lovely tree. 

Another tree was trimmed with nothing 
but tinsel and tinsel ornaments, brilliant 
things that caught every bit of light so 
well that candles were easily dispensed 
with. The tree sparkled with ropes of | 
tinsel, silver balls, and silver ornaments, 
and over the entire tree was scattered, | 
lavishly, quantities of silver dust. 8 

If you use a few candles, a snow tree 1s 
very dainty. No color is used on the tree 
at all, for the branches are laden with soft, 
fluffy cotton batting thrown on to look 
as if it were snow. Long strands of silver 
tinsel are caught from branch to branch 
and a few pure white candles are used. If 
you can get glass drops to resemble icicles 
the tree is much more beautiful. Presents 
should be hung on the tree by pure white 
ribbons. Gold and white also make a good 
combination and you can wee ane orna- 
ments with the snow covered efiect. 

Keeping the Tree Fresh 

It is well to remember that if you want 
to keep your tree fresh looking and the 
needles from dropping off, put it into a jar 
of water, renewing the water as it evapo- 
rates. 

If Christmas ornaments are scarce or 
you do not care to goto the expense of buy- 
ing a lot of the fragile things, set the chil- 
dren to making colored paper rings and 
chains, popcorn strings, and stars of paste- 
board that may be gilded or sbvesed with 
gold or silver enamel. In that way you 
may have a tree decorated for almost 
nothing and the children will have fun mak- 
ing the ornaments. Funny little dolls for 
decorating the tree may be made of round | 
headed clothespins. Take a pin and wind 
ibout it four thicknesses of crepe paper for 
petticoats and dress and then make a waist 
of the paper and tie a tiny ribbon around 
the waist line. A small piece of paper is 
bound over the top of the peg to form the 
face and over this is bound another piece 
to form a bonnet. The features are drawn 
with pen or pen nd a small ribbon is tied 
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around the neck to hold the 
bonnet in place. in 
ey. colors or in silver and 
gold these dolls brighten up 
a tree wonderfully. In the 
same way, short pieces of 


pep t candy may be 
Used for dolls make — — 

crepe with a shaw 
about the shoulders and a big 
sunbonnet. The candy forms 
the face and they are not only 
very sweet but very funny. 

Apropos of decorating trees, one may 
speak of the house at Yule-tide. One of 
the prettiest and cheapest decorations for 
a dining room or parlor I have ever seen 
was used by a woman who got a dozen 
Christmas napkins at the ten cent store, 
the sort that come at ten cents a dozen, 
and have on them a design of poinsettia 
blossoms. She carefully cut the blossoms 
out and pinned several of them to each 
white curtain, some being used on the 
white tablecloth at dinner time. The effect 
throughout the house of the red blossoms 
on the white curtains was very lovely and 
in conjunction with holly wreaths and red 
paper, made a splendid decoration for 
the house.—Addie Farrar. 





THE COMPANY SHELF 

Most women are naturally hospitable 
but many housewives dread the visits of 
that bugaboo, the unexpected guest. Al- 
ways or so it seems to us, the unexpected 
guest arrives on wash day or sweeping 
day, and we all know how hard it is to be 
pleasant and entertaining when we are 
wondering what on earth we will have for 
dinner. It is in such emergencies that the 
company shelf proves itself to be of value. 
If one lives in the country this value is in- 
estimable, and even in town the company 
shelf often saves embarrassment. 

Cordiality presupposes a certain amount 
of “preparedness,” and to have to tele- 
phone for a guest's dinner before her v 
face creates a feeling of restraint that is 
hard to overcome. It is true that hunger 
is a good sauce, but a hearty welcome is the 
best appetizer one can offer a guest. To 
pro oe convey this welcome the mind 
of the housewife must be free from worry, 
and the best antidote I know for the worry 
occasioned by the unexpected guest is the 
company shelf, 

On this shelf, plainly labeled, should be 
placed one can or jar of every kind of fruit, 
panera, pickle and jelly the housewife 
1a8 in store. Add to these a can each of 
several different kinds of vegetables and 
condensed scuups, procurable at any 
cery. Not more than one of a kind is 
needed as each can may be replaced as soon 
as used. A few cartons of fancy cakes, a 
box of bouillon cubes, and a couple of tins 
of prepared meats will complete the shelf. 
With such a ready helper in the house no 
woman need dread an unexpected guest. 
F. E. 


A pot of blooming flowers makes a most 
acceptable Christmas present. Roman 
hyacinths in full bloom are beautiful, but 
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Let Them 
Speak 


For Themselves 


You needn’t take any- 
body’s word for the superior- 
ity of Post Toasties— 


Get a package from your 
r, pour some of the 

crisp, sweet flakes into a dish, 
add cream or milk, and a 
sprinkle of sugar if you wish. 


Then be the judge of 


Post 


Toasties 
The say 


rn Flakes 


—made from the hearts of the 
finest Indian Corn, skilfully 
cooked, seasoned, rolled and 
toasted. 


Toasties are not ordinary 
“corn flakes,”’ so remember 


when you want Superior Corn 


Flakes to ask your grocer for 


Post Toasties 

















they, like most bulb plants for mid-winter 
blooming, must be planted in October. If 
you did not think ahead so far, haven’t 
you a pretty carnation or geranium that 


will warm some one’s heart and cheer | 


some one’s home? 


A dainty cake is another thing that can | 


be depended on to be greatly appreciated | 
in anv one of several directions. 














A Kalamazoo 


‘ Direct to You 


And that’s only one of 
500 low price records 
for quality stoves and 
ranges shown in the big 
free Kalamazoo cata- 
log. Every stove sent 
on long 


Money-back guaran- 
tee—cash oreasy pay- 
ment terms,shipped 
immediately, all 
polished and ready 


to set up Freight 
all prepaid. Guaranteed 
Write today for this catalog that saves 


Se to $40.00 — e buyer = 
nsures satisfac: 

other great offers. Ask for book No. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 
Manufacturers 















TYPEWRI TERS mares 
tah eh ag 
ON CK, Free Trial Installment 
Dayments if desired. Write for catalog 94 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake $1. .CBicnse 



















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


OUR RANGE OF READING 


By MRS. FRED NISEWANGER 
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HT ‘os a are, unfortunately, some who 
say they do not care to read and who 
live up to their liking. One knows at 
mce that their early training and opportuni- 
ics along this line have a neglected. 
Even among those who like to read and 
ndulge their liking freely, there are two 
listinct classes—those who live in the past, 
and those who are abreast of the present 
and reaching out into the future. 

Simply “‘to read” is not all there is in 
eading. To have her mother say, even 
pridefully, ‘‘she is a perfect book-worm; 
she wants to read all the time,”’ may be no 
compliment to a daughter’s judgment or 
mental refinement. e daughter may be 
stuffing her mind with material much bet- 
ver left, out—fiction, perhaps, that gives her 
a false view of life and ma her a dream- 


sr instead of the practical, up-to-date | of 


woman that she should be. Mothers 
should know what their daughters are 

veading, and before that should know what 
hey ought to read. 

Neither is it enough for your boy to be 
wrapped up in the heroes of the past alone, 
and reading everything ot history that he 
van absorb; he needs to be conversant up- 
on the heroes—and some of the villians 
jn the broader sense of the word) of the 
present day through an acquaintance 
with them in current literature. 

Busy housewives sometimes appear to 
take a sort of poe in saying, “T haven’t 
time to read the papers,’”’ seeming to feel 
chat the statement reflects c: edit upon their 
nousewifely thoroughness or adds lustre 
to their crown of martyrdom. But it does 
pot require much time to keep fairly well 
posted on current events and it is embar- 
ones for all concerned to meet people 
entirely 


ignorant in this matter. 
Knowledge Quickly Gained 

If one has not time for many column 
articles, cartoons, headlines and sum- 
maries will give one a pretty good idea of 
the run of things. Indeed, with some ex- 
ceptions, this is about all the use one has 
for a daily; but in this connection, there 
should be at hand an accurate, independ- 
ent weekly that honestly ‘‘sifts” the news, 
summing up the worth-while events that 
are taking place and discarding the “yel- 
fow’’ and the purely partisan—a sort of 
compressed news tablet, as it were. 

Parents cannot be too careful in choos- 
ing the periodicals that come into homes 
where young people are growing up. 


Quality, here, not price, must be the con- 
aideration. We want the boys and girls 
to be conversant upon present day hap- 


ings; but, for their mental and moral 
Pealth, there must be put at their disposal 
the very cleanest, beet papers that the best 
publishing houses produce—clean from 
news “leader” to advertisement. More 
than that, we must direct their tastes into 
right channels by suggestion and family 
discussion, for it is the real history that is 
making, that we want them to get, not 
records of scandal, divorce, suicide and 
murder. 

Nor is the daily and news weekly enough. 
There should be several of the best: mag- 
azinee in every home. Magazines that 
handle pclitical situations and problems 
well and fairly; that record and explain 


and keep one in touch with the newest 
things in music and art. 

In short, we want a system of reading for 
both parents and young people, that is 
conducive to a live, intelligent, twentieth 
century citizenship. If we cannot take it 
up as thoroughly as we would like, at 
least let's do it as well as we can. 

Current Events 

A bright teacher of my uaintance 
has her pupils answer to Monday morn- 
ing roll call by giving a current event of 
the past week, and another takes five or 
ten minutes each day for a little talk on 
some one or more recent and interesting 
happening. Isn't there a suggestion in 
these plans that may work out well in our 
homes? 

For years it has been the sensible plan 

is of Education and Superintend- 
ents to encourage the teachers in the state 
to keep posted on current events by asking 
them certain questions along that line in 
their regular examinations. An ex-county 
superintendent and a group of men in town 
the other day were laughing because this 
month’s questions included the inquiry: 
= do you understand by Schedule 

“Schedule K” has come to be some- 
thing of a little joker, but the answers to 
the question will show the State Superin- 
tendent how well posted his teachers are. 


HINTS FOR NEEDLE WORKERS 
In making a set of round doilies, one 
woman made the discovery that by stitch- 
ing narrow hems in the edges with a 
rather long machine stitch, she could very 
easily crochet linen thread lace on the 
edges, catching a loop of the thread in 
each machine stitch. 

Hemstitching can be very neatly done 
on the sewing machine in this wav: draw 
the number of threads desired and baste 
the edge of the hem in the center of the 
drawn threads. Lengthen the stitch on 
the machine and stitch on the very edge of 
the hem. Pull the bastings out and pull 
the edge of the hem tothe bottom of drawn 
threads. 

In making a pincushion, if a piece of 
pasteboard is inserted half-way it not only 
prevents needles from being lost in the 
cushion but keeps it a better shape. 

When the stitches give way in herm- 
stitched articles, such as doilies, sheets, 
etc., take some twisted embroidery cotton 
and feather stitch or herring-bone neatly 
over the hem, catching each side firmly. 
This looks well and prolongs the wear in- 
definitely. 

Hems of ruffies which become frayed 
may be opened with a paper cutter 
trimmed, the edges turned in and stitched 
together on the machine.—E. M. 











Keep a small whetstone and a piece of 
soap in your machine drawer. If theneedle 
gets dull sharpen it on the whetstone; if 
you are sewing material with much dress- 
Ing in it, soap the seam and make the 
work easy and avoid danger of breaking 
a needle. 


Don’t be too too indifferent, or 
tco absent minded to be interested in the 


pusy, 





the latest things in science and invention 








children’s play, study, and work. 










Electrically” 


The wisest thing you can do 
in 191 5istoprovide yourhome 
with the great comfort and 
convenience of safe, clean, 


Brilliant Electric Light 


In addition to lighting your home, no 
matter where located, the Universal Elec- 
tric Lighting system gives you power 
to purp water, run the vacuum cleaner, or 
machinery in the outbuildings 

System operates with any make of engine 
Battery charged while engine is doing other 
work. 


















































Write for Free Book Today 
Universal Battery Co., 
3412 So. LaGaile St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We make all kinds of batteries 
for the Trade 













Bake at Home— 
Use Yeast 












No 
lose of 
time nor 






































soet of 
and coffee cake fuel. Food value 
while you n bread 
are doing ,0sts leas 
your other than 
cooking and Recs meat. 
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k on Reque st 


Northwestern Yeast Company 
Dept. C. 





Be 
























Many of our 
Sotecmon as 
aa : 
WEEK—C. A 
MEYERS, of Dakota a $125 per week. YOU 
can do the same, We want bright, energetic men whe 
larmers a machine which is unique, neces. 
has never 


can to 
sary and one which before been sold te the 
farmer Guaranteed article, popular price, 


steady 
work, large commissions and territory. Write fos 
literature explaining our proposition. 


New Era Mfg. Co. »,.45°s. New York 
= 10 bar ee - BO 0d 


with our wheels u it. We wib 
guarantee the wheels—and tell you 
where to buy the buggy. Write us, 
MUNCIE WHEEL CO., Muncte, Ind. 


— 
Fitt suprise Fen Ve ee 
capital to Iecate on my Northern Wis 
and lands. Greatest 
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i fen'Vearm et per cent inieret 

in ten years, six per . 

giving full particulars ay oo ot 
K itor 





information. 
Address, B. B. CLARI The 
Thresherman, MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Premium List Free. 
Write me Today. 


E.T. MEREDITH, Success Bldg., Des Moines, ta. 
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set of sample postcards, the package of needies, the picture of the dishes 
and all details regarding your offer 


My name is 
My address is 


sample needies and postcards. This offer is not good outside of the United 
States, nor west of the Rocky Mountains. 8. F. 12 


OS 


DO YOU WAN 
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Beautiful 32-Piece 
DINNER SET? 





DESCRIPTION: 


Set I offer you. 


This reproduction from a photo does not begin to do justice to the splendid new pattern Dinner 
This Dinner Set is made of imported material. 


The set is pure white, tastefully 


decorated in the popular thistle and gold leaf design. _The collor scheme is artistic and there is just enough of the color 


work to give the set a refined, dignified appearance. 


This is a first-class, useful and practical Dinner Set and is rapidly 


beginning to be used in many of the best homes in our territory. 


The Dinner Set contains: 
6 Dinner Plates 6 Fruit or Cereal Dishes 
6 Butter Plates 1 Meat Plater 
6 Cups 1 Vegetable Dish 
6 Saucers (32 Dishes in all) 


You Can Easily Get a Dinner’ 


Plan For You to Get Set of Dishes 


Write your name and address on the coupon below, 


mail it to me and I will at once send you a set of 10 


beautiful post cards and a book containing 115 high-grade 
needles of all sizes. 


Everyone needs needles; no one ever gets enough Season 
Post Cards. Everyone who is interested at allin farming 
should read Successful Farming. When the cards and 
needles come, you can show a few of your friends your 
copy of Successful Farming and your set of needles and set 
of cards and tell them that if they will subscribe, renew 
or extend their subscription through you, I will send them 
each a set of cards and a book of needles like yours and 
Successful Farming for three years for only 50c. Isn’t 
that a bargain? You can’t help get subscribers with such 
a great offer, can you? You need get only a small number 
of subscriptions, including your own if desired, on this 
“easy for you”’ plan and the dishes will be shipped to 
you at once. 








DINNER SET COUPON 
a. Fi Stonedith, Publishes, Successful Farming, 


s Moines, lowa 


i want to earn a 32-plece Dinner Set by your easy plan. Send me the 


I really want the dishes. 


Enclosed please find 4 cents In stamps to help pay postage on the 








~ 


MUCH PLEASED—WANTS ANOTHER SET 
Successful Farming Waterport, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1913 
Des Molnes, Iowa 
Dear St received the Dinner Set ea sent me, and am well pleased with 
it. I should like to have another set likethisone, andas the subscribers like your 
paper so well, and they were so glad to get the needles and post cards, I think I 
could easily get another club of subscribers in a short tine. lease send me more 
peckagee of needles and post cards and I wiil soon send you another order for an- 
other Dinner Set for myself. Yours very truly, 
MRS H. D. GAY. 


Set Free 


I will also give a SPLENDID PRIZE to each person who 
sends in two subscriptions within one week from the date he 
receives the first set of needles and cards. 

Then there is another SURPRISE GIFT which you will 
| receive with the Dinner Set. Don’t delay. Send the coupon 
| now or mail a letter or post card. 


You Are Sure to be Greatly Pleased 


This is absolutely the most liberal Dinner Set offer I ever made and I hope 
you will be the first in your neighborhood to take advantage of it. 

I never knew a woman who had too many dishes. Very frequently one has 
more company than was expected and then you would be willing to give e 


118 High-Grade Needles good deal for a few extra dishes. 
My splendid plan certainly should 
S WARRANTED-HIGH GRADE > appeal to you. You'll be surprised to 
know how easy it is for you to get a 
Dinner Set. Please remember these 
dishes are not for sale at any price. 
Write your name and address on the 
coupon, and mail the coupon to me 
at once. 


EXPLANATION 








You are probably wondering how I can 
make you such a liberal offer and send 
you this fine Dinner Set for so small a 
favor on your part. This isthe explana- 
tion: I have bought a carload of dishes 
at the lowest price anyone can get for 
buying in immense quantities. I am glad 
to give you the benefit of my big bar- 
gain. By all means take advantage of 
this unusual opportunity 

Send Coupon today. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 
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A COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREE 


How The Boys Surprised Miss Caroline 


By KATHARING ATHERTON GRIMES 


HAT’S the very idee!” 

| Miss Caroline laid down 

her magazine and took 

off her glasses to beam ab- 

sently at George Henry, who 

was examining the toe of a 

very wet stocking by the fire 
light. 

“Yessum,” he obediently 
rejoined. 

“Tt’ll be something new, 
an’ the good Lord only knows 
when anything new has ever 
ccopinel in this neighbor- 
hood. It’s been the same old 
thing every Christmas since 
I can remember—big tree at 
the schoolhouse loaded with 

imcracks and gewgaws and 
ittle trees at everybody’s 
houses with more ainealb. 
Lot’s of bother and nothing 
on any of ’em that any 
wanted. I know everyone’ 
be glad to see the last of ’em.” 
rge Henry dropped the 
soaked shoe he had been hold- 
ing up before the fire to sizzle 
and looked at his aunt anx- 
iously. This began to sound 
ominous, and he knew from 
long experience that some of . 
Aunt Caroline’s “idees” < 
turned out even worse than 
they sounded. He usually 
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“It'll be Just fine. Ain't 
you glad we thought of it, 
George Henry?” 

We! Her nephew’s blue 
syes turned upon her for a 
fleeting second of involuntary 
reproach. But all that 
reached her as the door closed 
behind him was a faint and 
sober, ‘‘Yessum.”’ 

The next day was a busy 
one for Miss Caroline. She 
was always expected to make 
the first move toward the 
usual festivities at the school- 
house, and the thought of 
the novelty of the Commu- 
nity Tree gave added zest to 
her annual pleasant and ex- 
cited importance. She was 
sure, even before she clam- 
bered into the little buggy 
behind her fat, brown pony, 
what the neighbors would say. 
No one ever dreamed of dis- 
puting Miss Caroline’s 
‘idees.”” This was partly be- 
cause they were usually the 
most practical and available 
ones for the occasion, what- 
ever it might be, and partly 
from a long habit of as 
\ indulgence of and depend- 
ence upon this capable and 


well-loved neighborhood men- 
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stood for them loyally, how- 
ever, for he had a warm- 
hearted boy’s adoration for 
the plump, brisk, and comfortable relative who had been both 
father and mother to his orphaned childhood. But when it 
came to meddling with Christmas— 

_ “We could put it right in the middle of that circle where we 
drive ‘round up to the school house door,” she was saying when 
he began to listen again. 

“Put what, Aunt Car’line?” 

“Why, the tree, of course. And we could run a wire from 
the uP of the schoolhouse to the telephone pole and have every- 
body bring their lanterns, and —” : 

George Henry breathed easier. Whatever Aunt Caroline’s 
plans might be there was evidently a tree of some kind in them 

“It'll certainly be a good thing to have a little more of the 
spirit of Christmas and less of the—of the—” Aunt 
Caroline pushed her glasses down on her pudgy nose again 
and picked up her magazine. “Here it is. Listen, George 
Henry. ‘We are losing the spirit of Christmas and encouraging 
a spirit of the rankest, commercialism in the children of the new 
generation by the extravagant and foolish customs to which 
we cling in our observance of this sacred day. Christmas 
giving is no longer a symbol of love. It has become a lottery; 
you put in so much and get so much out of it, or a little more if 
you are fortunate. The idea of the Community Christmas 
Tree is to revive the old cordial feeling of union and good will 
without hampering it with burdensome gift-making. The 
tree should be made beatiful. It should appeal to the artistic 
and ethical elements in the child-mind. It should promote the 
highest ideals. But there should be no personal gift upon it. 
Instead of representing so much selfish individual gain it 
should stand for the love and good will of each person toward 
all other persons, and, in this, all would feel that they might 
share alike.’ ” ‘ 

George Henry took off the other sodden shoe and placed 
the pair carefully on the square of oilcloth behind the stove. 
It had never occurred to him before that there could be a 
Christmas tree without presents on it. His round, blue eyes 
grew serious, and in spite of his thirteen years he felt afraid 
of the undignity of tears. ; 

“Aunt Car’line,” he began anxiously. 

“Well, dear?” 

“Does it mean that it’s wrong to get—to give Christmas 
presents?” 

“Why, I guess it does. And I don’t know but ’tis, too. It 
says it ‘encourages a spirit of commercialism,’ and you know 
that can’t be right.” 

“No’m,” agreed George Henry submissively. 

“It says there ought to be a program, and mostly carols and 
such things instead of speakin’.” 

“Yessum,” echoed George Henry mechanically. “I guess I 
better go to bed now. Good-night, Aunt Car’line.” ‘ 

Miss Caroline put her arms lovingly around the sturdy little 
body for a good-night hug, dropping a hearty kiss on the up- 
turned, freckled cheek. : 
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“Yessum,” he obediently rejoined. 


r. 
“Now, Miss Car’line, you 
manage just as you think 
best.” Little Mrs. Edwards followed her to the gate with her 
apron over her head. “Goodness knows with six children | 
ain’t got much time to spend on Christmas fixin’ no way. But 
don’t you s’pose the youngsters’ll sort of—well, do you think 
they’ll just exactly like it?’’ , 

“T can manage them if you parents 1s willin’”’, promised 
Miss Caroline enthusiastically. “You never saw ‘em whep 
they wouldn’t do anything I wanted ’em to, did you?” 

“T guess I never did,” laughed Mrs. Edwards. “They all 
think Miss Car’line helped make the world and hung up the 
moon. And anyway,” she added reflectively, ‘the little things 
l’ve got for ’em will do just as well in their stockin’s.” 

It was the same way at the Brown’s and the Bailey’s and the 
Stevens’. Mrs. Hawkins thanked the Lord audibly for the 
promised release from getting “show presents’’ ready for her 
nine, and Mrs. Taylor offered to send eighteen-year-old Sam 
to cut and help set up the tree. The young folks—of Sam's 
age and up—expressed the liveliest interest, evidently bolstered 
by the surmise of gifts that would hardly have a peared upop 
the schoolhouse tree in any event. They evinced tale cordial 
good will by offers of abundant popcorn stringing, gilt-star cut- 
ting, and chorus practicing, all of which promised a generous 
round of pre-Christmas gatherin 8. 

Only out behind the evans bete were there signs of dis 
satisfaction. 

“T tell you fellers that’s just what mother said—no presents, 
insisted Bobby Stevens excitedly. “What kind of a tree’ll that 
be, I’d like to know? I ain’t got nothin’ to say against Miss 
Car’line’s idees—”’ 
earn I ain’t, for common,” put in Jimmy Brown, “but 
this—”’ 

“Miss Car’line gen’ly has real good sense about Christmas 
trees,” declared Jack Edwards, “but this time—’’ 

“You all hush your racket a minute.” 

George Henry’s position in “the gang’’ being much the same 
as Miss Caroline’s in the community, there was an immediate 
lull. 

“T think Aunt Car’line’s idee is fine—just fine,’ he began 
loyally, ‘but I got one that I b’lieve is just a little bit better. 
You fellers remember how she enjoyed tha* s’prise the folks 

ive her last year. Said the best part of it was not knowin’ 
orehand, Now we all know it’s awful good of Aunt Car’ line 

to take so much trouble to uplift the c’munity,” George Henry 
could be eloquent when he tried, ‘‘and I think we ought to show 
our ’preciation of it. by—by makin’ it as much pleasure for her 
as we can. I say let’s s’prise her.” 

“How?” “What's your idee?” 
eager chorus. 

“Do you mutts all s’pose your folks ain’t goin’ to give you 
nothin’ at tall for Christmas?” inquired George Henry con- 
temptuously. ‘I don’t b’lieve a word o’ that. Now f’r all 
Continued on page 76 
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THE VALUE OF MONEY 


Teaching Children Its Worth 




















HERE were eight children in our 

family; we lived in the country, 

and money was never plentiful. Yet 
all of us, at an early age, learned the value 
of nickels, dimes, and dollars. This 
knowledge came to us through our being 
paid certain amounts for our services on 
the farm, for special tasks performed, and 
extra duties rendered. None of us ever 
had to beg for money, for all had an equal 
chance to earn and save. In those days 
money was not as easily earned, and 
wages were not as high as they are now 
yet the farm was so managed that all of 
us, even to the youngest boy, had a 
savings account in the bank. Since we 
could earn money at home, none of us 
had a desire to “‘work out.” Nearly all 
of those eight children are grown now 
several being married, with children of 
their own; none are spendthrifts, none 
are rich, but all are making a good living, 
and have not forgotten the real value of 
money. 

As a usual rule, spendthrifts are people 
Who have not been taught the value of 
money. The lack of such knowledge is 
brought about by two extremes; one of 
which is the getting of it too easily, of 
being allowed money in abundance with- 
out rendering compensating service; the 
other comes through having none at all— 
through not being paid in youth for tasks 
performed. The boy who has been given 
money lavishly, and the boy who has 
never possessed any, will eventually make 
the same use of the dollar, for the simple 
reason that neither was taught its real 
value. ; 

Near us lived a family in which there 
were six children—three boys and three 
gitls. The farm on which this family 
lived was one of the best in the county. 
The father was a success, so far as making 
money went, for he always had good crops, 
and the cost of production was “= down 
to the minimum by his working’ both his 
sons and daughters in the fields. He 
never hired any work done when the task 
could be performed by his own children. 
Often they were kept out of school to 


help with the plowing, sowing, and plant- | 


|green paper tied with red cord or ribbon 


ing. All of which would not have been so 
bad were the children ever allowed any- 
thing for their services. The scantiest 
kind of clothes, and coarse food, com- 
prised their sole remuneration. Money 
they never had. Both parents had the 
idea that what they possessed would 
finally belong to the children anyway, and 
that the boys and girls could wait. 
Results of Unpaid Service 

As soon as the sons were old enough, 
they left home, one by one, and began 
working for wages—began earning money 
whose value was an unknown thing to 
them. Two of them took to drink, and 
ended their lives tragically. The third is 
of but little account. The daughters, too, 
left home at an early age, eager to get 
away from their place of bondage. They 
married men of indifferent character. The 
old folks were left entirely alone, with a 
beautiful farm they are unable to work 
and a pile of money in the bank that is 
doing no one any good. 

Perhaps this is an extreme case, but it 
is typical, to a certain degree, of the parents 
who will not pay their children a ser- 
vices rendered. 





| attractively. 





Youth is naturally im- | 


patient; youth does not like to wait; 
youth wants a tangible return for work 
performed ; youth wants something that it 
can call its own; youth wants money. The 
best way to teach youth the value of 
money is to let youth have it, in propor- 
tion as youth earns it. If you and I want 
our children to take care of what we will 
leave them, even though the heritage be 
small, we should prepare them for the 
responsibility by giving them i 
as they go — As heirs to our 
sions, and working together for de- 
velopment and improvement of the farm, 
the factory, the store, or a —— it is 
and they will not expect to 
be paid av wages; but a just and fair 
allowance yom a to be made at all times. 
There is no better way to keep the children 
at home than to observe this rule. As 
soon as the child is old enough to know 
what money is, let his allowance begin, 
but let this allowance be for some task 
well and ee And in 
connection with the earning of money, 
teach them also to save. A savings ac- 
count, kept in the home bank, is one of the 
best assets a son or daughter can have. 
Once they thoroughly learn the lesson of 











earning and saving, they will be secure 
from the way of the spendthrift—Den- 
nis H. Stovall. 


ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS PACK- 
AGES 


The value of a remembrance from a 
friend at Christmas time seems to be 
doubled, somehow, when the gift is attrac- 
tively put up. While the gift itself may be 
only a cali kandenads air, showing the 
loving personal thought of the giver, when 
prettily done up with a “Christmassy” 
effect it seems to be doubly soqreesies, 
while a most expensive gift carelessly put 
up, or just wrapped in “Pp ain brown paper 
not being suggestive of the joyous good 
wil! spirit, loses much in appreciative value 
theveler, There are numberless Christmas 
tags and stickers to be had tor a trifle that 
help immensely in doing up the packages 





An effective package is one done up in 


and having a cluster of tiny white bells 
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knotted in the bow. 





A dainty package for the little child is 
sealed with tiny Santa Claus stickers, tied 
with holly ribbon, and the smallest of tiny 
sleigh bells looped here and there in the 
ribbon. 

Many pretty effects may be created with 
the colored wrappers, using red or green 
cord or ribbon to tie. The prettiest and 
most effective designs are to be had with 
pure white paper. If the package is to be 
sent to a distance, plain white paper, tied 
with narrow green ribbon, and ed with 
red wax is both simple and pretty. Heavy 
white paper with red ribbon to tie and tiny 
red Christmas bells is pretty, and white 


“Meadows, Power 
Washer 


Does all the dreaded hard work of washday. 
Just put the clothes in the washer, close the 
lid and the machine starts working. Then 
you can leave the machine while the clothes 
are being washed. Washes clothes clean 
without wash 

Wringing is as hard as washing, if not 

harder. The Meadows does if ail. 








wrapping paper with a sprig of cedar or 
holly” tightly entwined in the cord is 
lovely. A package done in sky blue paper 
with silver star stickers and tied with 
silver cord is most appropriate—sugges- 
tive of the holy night.—A. B. R. 


There is a vast difference between home- 
making and housekeeping, and it pays to 
cunaieliey distinguish between the two. 
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KEEPING UP 


By ADA C. WORTMAN 

















YOUR MUSIC 














NE of the finest things in the world 
O to keep the young folks contented 

on the farm, is music, and yet many 
a farmer’s wife—in fact, most of them— 
fall into the habit of slighting their prac- 
tice, and soon the fingers grow stiff, the 
voice loses its flexibility, and by the time 
the second child is old enough to enjoy 
music, the mother has lost her ability to 
make it, and also her pleasure in her own 
art. This ought not to be, for music right- 
ly directed is a force for good, both to the 
ones that hear, and to the ones who make 
the music. 

It is possible for even the busiest woman 
to keep up her music to such an extent 
that she will be able to play for her hus- 
band, and her little ones, or to sing the 
songs she sang when she was still young. 
A few minutes each day devoted to the 
proper practice will keep the fingers or the 
voice flexible, and ready for service at any 
moment. The joy of the art is enough to 
make any one desire to keep in touch with 
it. 

If you play, dig up your old exercise 
books, or go to a music store and ask for 
the ten cent music. Select some five finger 
exercises and scales, and learn by heart 
enough of them to keep you playing for ten 
or fifteen minutes. It will take only a few 
days, and then do not let a day go by with- 
out playing them all over. You will be 
surprised to see how readily your fingers 
wil respond to this practice, and how short 
a time it will be before you can again play 
the old waltzes and marches and all the 
fine old-fashioned things that were so 
beautiful when we were young. I like rag- 
time in moderation, but I do get awful 
tired of it for a steady diet. The old sona- 
tinas and rondos are something of which 
one never tires, and while you are playin 
them, you are cultivating your musica 
aste. 

Sing as You Work 

You will have but little more work be- 
fore you if you sing. Your old solfeggios, 
scales, and vocalises will be all that is 
needed to keep your voice in good working 
order, and fifteen minutes a day will be 
sufficient. The singer has this advantage 
over the pianist; after she has gone over 
her practice exercises, she can sing at her 
work, and it is astonishing how much 
easier work is if you sing while you are 
doing it. Unless you have good lung ca- 
pacity, you may not be able to sing over 
the washing or scrubbing, but you can sin 
as you wash dishes, and all such tasks, — 
it is simply delightful to sit down to a bas- 
ket of stockings with nothing to do for a 
whole afternoon but sing and darn. It 
will shorten and beautify the task above 
all your expectations. 

A subscriptior to a good musical maga- 
zine will be of great benefit to you, if you 
want to keep up to the times in music. 
You may not have much time to play the 
new pieces, but the mere fact that you 
know them by name, and know the names 
of the new composers will help you to keep 
fresh and full of enthusiasm. There are 
always simple songs and pieces in every 
number, and even if the more difficult ones 
are beyond you, it will help you to run over 
them, so that you will have the melody 
and some of the harmony in your mind, 
and will be able to talk comprehendingly 


the time nor means for this, keep up what 
you already know, at any rate. The 
old pieces are better than many of the 
modern ones, especially if they are classics 
by standard composers. 
And more than all, let others enjoy 
yom music as well as yourself. Do not 
esitate to play because some nimble- 
fingered pianist is present; your readiness 
to play or sing, and your own pleasure in 
it, will make it delightful to others as well. 
And you will find that at the close of a long 
hard day, when you are tired and dis- 
couraged, a quarter of an hour spent with 
your music will rest you more than the 
same time spent in an chair or in bed. 
Many who have tried tnis will vouch for 
the truth of it. You need only to give it a 
trial to be convinced. 


DECORATING THE CHRISTMAS 
TABLE 


With just a bit of extra thought and 
planning, the farm wife can decorate her 
Christmas table, giving it a very festive 
appearance, suggestive of the gay Yule- 
tide spirit. 

Ropes of red corn, made by stringing 
the grains on stout cord, make effective 
decorations when hung from a tall center- 

iece across a snow-white table cloth, or 
ung in festoons around it. 

A pumpkin, cut in half, the center 
scooped out and filled to overflowing with 
red apples, polished to a sparkling bright- 
ness, makes @ lovely centerpiece. 

With the aid of two barrel hoops (taken 
from a salt or sugar barrel) a pretty decora- 
tion can be created. Wind the hoops 
neatly with ~_ of white muslin and 
decorate with holly or evergreen. Fasten 
the two hoops together at the top with 
ribbon or cord, so that they can be spread 
and made to stand in an upright position. 
From the center top om a string of 
ay Christmas bells, and hang festoons of 
ells made of red crepe paper around the 
table. 

Another pretty centerpiece for the 





Christmas table is a fruit cake iced with 
white icing, in the center of which is placed 
a tiny Christmas tree, (a small branch of 
evergreen) gayly lighted with tiny candles. 
Make a tiny house of cardboard; cut 
windows and doors and paste red paper 
over the openings; cover the roof with cot- 
ton to represent snow; put a Santa Claus 
figure astride the roof—his pack filled with 
homemade candies; place a lighted candle 
within the house to light up the red colored 
openings, and you will have a quaint 
decoration that the children will not soon 
forget. 
Wind a wooden barrel hoop with white 
muslin then alternately with narrow green 
and red ribbon. Suspend from the ceiling 
directly over the center of the table. Hang 
small red stockings (made of red cheese- 
cloth) and filled with candy or popcorn 
all around the hoop, and decorate the 
table cloth with festoons of red paper 
stockings. é 
Ropes of holly or evergreen laid di 
nally across the table, forming across in the 
center and hung in small loops all around 
the edge make a most effective decoration 
with very little work. Just a bit of red or 
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THE CHRISTMAS SURPRISE 

ITTLE Gracie was very unhappy, and 
| ' after eating but little of her tempting 

supper, sobbed herself to sleep. Just 
why she should feel so wretched she could 
not understand, but she wasand that ended 
it—she wanted to ery and she did so. 
aly that day she had done a very noble 
d and although it was a sacrifice she 
knew she had been a kind erous little 
is her mother had told her so; yet her 

was heavy—and this is why: 

A fortnight before Christmas Gracie had 
been down town with her mother to look 
in the pretty shop windows and pay a visit 
to Santa Claus. She had written him a 
letter two days before telling him just 
what she wanted, but after seeing the 
beautiful dolly in a scarlet cape and bon- 
net she was sorry she had not waited to 
write to Santa. Immediately she called 
oe = ge Rage — nme It had 
ong, black, silky cur: arge blue eyes; 
it eleo had red shoes to match the cloak 
and bonnet and oh, how she longed for the 


toy. 

“Mother,” she said, “I’d rather have 
Little Red Ridinghood for Christmas than 
all of the other things I asked Santa Claus 
for. Do you suppose you and father could 
afford to buy her for me?” 

The mother said that they could not, 
but after seeing two large tears trickle 
down Gracie’s cheeks she told her that if 
she wanted the doll bad enough to use the 
money from her little savings bank, she 

ight do so. 

racie was in high spirits then, and the 
next day, in company with her elder sister, 
she skipped alongthe street in happy anti- 
cipation of pusdiedien her beautiful Red 
inghood—but, alas! Some one had 

y bought it. Gracie’s heart sank 

and the two bright silver dollars she car- 
ried in her tiny purse only mocked her. 
Never was she so grieved in her short life. 

Suddenly she looked up and saw sittin 


§ | on the corner of the pavement a poor blin 


woman playing a worn-out hand organ. 
Her face was pinched with cold and hunger. 
With childish impulse Gracie took out 
both of the shining coins and drop 
them into the woman’s cup. It made her 
happy, but somehow, after she reached 
home and realized that she had not only 
lost her dear Red Ridinghood but was 
penniless too, she felt that there was not 
much in the world to live for after all. 
During the days that followed before 
Christmas, Gracie thought of the dollie 
with a pang of loneliness and on the night 
before Christmas she had another good 


me” her excitement on Christmas morn- 
ing Gracie forgot to be unhappy. She 
knew that downstairs in the back parlor 
a huge tree all lighted with candles and 
loaded with goodies was waiting for her. 
She did not even wait to be dressed but 
tripped down the broad stairs, almost 
stumbling several times on her nightie, and 
burst into the parlor with the hilarity of a 
boy. The tree was lighted but no one was 
there—at least so mer thought—but 
her mother and father were hidden behind 
the portieres. 

Gracie stopped short in the doorway too 
surprised to move or speak, for right in 
front of her at the foot of the tree stood 
Little Red Ridinghood with arms out- 
stretched to greet her. Gracie stared at 
her for a monemt, then burst into tears— 
but they were tears of joy; then Gracie’s 
mother cried too, but she hardly knew why. 

Just what Gracie cannot figure out is 


how Santa Claus knew she wanted Little | \ 


Ridinghood—and perhaps she never will. 


Lemont, it. | —Chloris Clark. 


This Christmas thou- 
sands of boys will have 
bushels of fun build- 
ing big steel models 
with the Mysto Erec- 
tor. Don't you get left! 
Ask your parents to 
give you asetso you 
can enjoy yourself all 
winter long. 


girders with turned- 

over edges so you could build big stron 
models that look exactly like real stee 
construction. 


You can build easily and quickly, And you 
can make over 300 models—battleships, aero- 
planes. derricks, traveling cranes, leven. 

ridges, wagons. It’s great fun! 


She 
EREC] OR 


The Toy with Girders like Structural Steel 


It’s by far the most interesting and in- 
structive gift you can find anywhere. It is so 
fascinating that every member of the family 
will enjoy watching and helping the boy con- 
struct the 300 and more models. 

With all sets over $3 I give, without ex- 
tra charge, an electric motor that runs many 
of the models, such as elevators, third rail 
cars, workshops with cute little band saws, 

wer presses, lathes, etc., that really go. The 
Seater develone the boy’s mechanical skil]— 
teaches him engineering and electricity. 


Write For My Free Book 


It’s printed in colors and filled with pictures 
and descriptions of Erector models. I'll also 
mail you a free copy of my magazine Hrector 
Tips, which contains my prize offer fer new 
models; tells how your boy can win a prize. 

Toy dealers sell the Erector, $1 to $25. If 
your dealer hasn't it or you cannot conveniently 
get it from him in time for Christmas, send 
remittance direct to us and we will ship pre- 
paid. $1 set builds 88 models; $2 set builds 120 
models; $3 set builds 176 models; $5 set builds 
207 models and includes trio motor. Big 
Manual of instructions free with every set. 


A. C. GILBERT, PRES. THE MYSTO MFG. CO., 
80 Foote Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














— = A soft, luminous light, 
which casts no’ shadow. 
Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene. Makes and burns 
its own gas, Costs 2c a week. 
No dirt, smoke nor odor. 
Over 200 styles, ranging from 
100 to 2000 candle power. 
Absolutely guaranteed. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
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How to Order Patterns 3%", 77" "2" ts know 
Enclose price 


gumber and size of each pattern you want. 


frees your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Poraing D 
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No. 6937—Ladies’ Waist. 

This waist has the yoke and back in one, the 
fronts gathered along the shoulder and a flat vest 
in one with the large turnover cc'lar. The piain 
sleeves are full length and end in a cuff at the wrist 

The waist pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 


bust measure. Medium size requires 17% yards of 
36-inch striped goods and *4 yard of 36-inch plain 
Price of pattern 10 cents 


No. 6956—Ladies’ Dress. 

The plain blouse has a slightly widened armhole 
and contrasting eleeves of full leng.b ending in a 
cuff. A wide collar trims the neck. Three gore 
foundation skirt is attached to a one piece lower 
edge and the tunic is cut in two pieces. 

The pattern is cut in sisee 34 to 44 .nches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 354 yards of 44- 
inch serge and 1% yards of 36-inch satin; 44 yard 
of 27-inch goods for collar and cuffs and 1% yards 
of 36-inch lining. Price of _— rn 10 cents. 

No. 149-41 One-piece Corset Cover. 

_ The outlines for cutting this corset cover are 
given on the ttern. Requires a yard of 40- 
inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

No. 6944—Ladies’ Dress. 

Very simple but very smart this dress has a 
blouse with shoulder yoke formed by sleeve ex- 
tensions. Front and back are plain. The skirt 
has a yoke and the lower portion in three gores 


is slightly gathered where attached to yoke. 

e dress pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure aoe im size requires 4 yards of 
44-inch material. Pri f pattern 10 cents 














No. 6926—Ladies’ Waist. 
This basque gives us 4 very handsome 


orm, with closing in the front. 
The side mer are joined 4 long seams, e 

from shoulder to hem. 
with straight stock collar 
tvern No. 6926, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
st measure. Medium size requires ! 
yards of 44-inch material, with Rg yard of 36-ine’ 
Price of pase LY cents 


Two dolls in Dorel we of costume are here 
The boy wears a suit co: 
with small turnover collar and —— 
sleeves full length and a soft hat. 
on a high waistline. by pee 

and either a skirt with panel front or Eieomebet 
She also wears a soft hat. 

The pattern No. 6943, is cut in sizes 14 to 26 
inches length from crown to sole. 
it requires for blouse and hat 1 rd of 27-inch 
neg for trousers, 
for skirt cut + or straight, % 
inch ‘material and for bloomers 4% 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 

No. Ladies” Apron and Cap 
ed for real work. 

and the te of the orm is 

in the center of the b 


There is A deep yoke 


The apron pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
led requires 444 yards of 


f pattern 10 cents. 
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No. 6935—Girls’ Dress. 
Noe frock shows many novelties. It has s 
shoulder yoke cut in one with the sleeves which 


are of three quarter length and finished with a 
cuff. The fronts are full, and so also is the back 
Tease iso Bas vers ond af the nae 8 See oer 
The waist has a body lining. The skirt may 
made with either one flounce or two, both being 
gathered at the top. 1m 

The pattern, No. 6935, is cut in sizes 6 to 14 
years. Medium size uires 134 yards of 44-inch 
material with % yard o Se Gaetan 

to trim and yard of 36-inch lining. ce of 


a 
: 


wide collar. eeves are and ib 
cuff at the wrist, but may be shortened. The 
foundstion s gores and a one piece 


with center frort closing. 








The pattern, No. 6957, is cut in sizes 14, 16, 
8 and 20 years. Medium size requires for body 
and tunic, 24% yards of 44-inch material; for sleeves 
and lower skirt section 144 yards of 36 or 40-inch 
goods and % yard of 27-inch material for collar 
and cuffs. Price of pattern 10 cents 
No. 6916—Ladies’ Skirt. 

A two gore foundation is attached to a one piece 
ower section and over this is the tunic tucked in 
ront and back to produce a panel effect. One or 
ywo materials may be used in making 

The skirt pattern is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. Medium size requires 34 yards 
»f 44-inch material. with 144 yards of 36-inch lin- 
ng for foundation. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
No. 6928—Childs’ Coat. . 

A simple double breasted model that may close 
nigh at the throat with side front closing or be 
eft open with shawl collar and revers. Plain 
ileeves are finished with a cuff 

The coat pattern is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years 
Medium size requires 1}4 yards of 54 -inch material, 
with 3 yard of 27-inch contrasting goods to trim 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 

No. 6952—-Ladies’ Dress. 

Although very simple this dress is the last word 
n style. The very long basque blouse is plain, 
the sleeve extensions forming a shoulder yoke 
while the sleeve itself is plain. At the neck is a 
small chemisette and a flare collar, the closing is 
n the front. The two piece skirt is joined without 
fullness to the basque and a sash is wound around 
the figure at the hips. 

The pattern, No. 6952, is cut in sises 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 44% 
yards of 44-inch material, with % yard of 18-inch 
goods for shield and collar, 4% yards of fur banding 
and 444 yards of sash ribbon. Price of pattern 
10 cents 





HINTS ON LATE FASHIONS 

The long warm autumn has left many 
4 us unprepared for the cold of winter 
which has come upon us in fits and starts, 
as if to warn us to be prepared for it in 
ime. 

The fashions which came into vogue 
with the autumn have remained practi- 
sally the same, but changes have come in 
some directions and in others we have 
‘ound ways.of making the old favorites 
seem like new ones. 

Waists have taken one new departure 
and that is in the closing. This is now 
always in the front and generally it con- 
-inues right up to the top of a plain stock 
sollar, for most of the late models are 
high in the neck. In a few examples we 
find buttons in the back, but these are 


ynly in the way of trimming. 

For cemi-tailored waists, which are by 
ar the most numerous, we find satin, 
taffetas, linen and crepe de Chine more 
often than other fabrics. These are made 
ip in rather plain styles, many of them 
with small yokes, sometimes plain and 
sometimes pleated. The vest is also a 
feature of these waists and is generally cut 
in one with the collar. 

Dressy blouses are made of lace, chiffon 
and either of these in combination with 
ailk or satin. Black Chantilly over white 
ailk is a favorite and when the sleeve is of 
. cut this is ayy plain white 
alk or satin, while the ance of the 
blouse is of the sheer material. 

Circular Skirts 

Skirts also are doing something new. 

Lhey are widening noticeably at the lower 
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adge. We find this width obtained in 
various ways, but the most ordinary is 
the cireular cut. Gored skirts are also 
oumerous and these, too, are cut so as| 
to give a ripple at the lower edge. In the 
satin drop skirts of dancing frocks we find | 
the narrow cut retained, but this is about 
the only place from which it has not 
vanished. 


Yokes are a feature of most of the new 
skirts. These serve the purpose of maki 
tt possible to obtain a very long waiated 
appearance with an ordinary waist and 
akirt, the yoke taking the place of the 
basque section of the waist. Pleated 
panels and other devices are common in} 
all skirts at present and have largely taken 
the place of the tunic. This is by no 





means out of date, but it is not as univer- | 


sally worn as in the autumn. There is a 
popular small apron tunic, and the other 
types are made very long, with a single 
— in fron. or with two long points, 
eaving an open space between them 

The skirt with ruffles is very new and 
smart. The ruffles fill in the front or the 
back or the sides of the skirt, though 
rarely the latter. They are usually of 
something soft, such as taffetas or satin, 
while the balance of the garment is more 
substantial. These are very effective with 
the redingote style of waist 

Coats have changed but little. Fewer 
capes are in evidence, the looseness being 
generally obtained by the cut of the gar- 
ment only. The redingote remains in use 
for dressy effects and the matter of length 
is arranged to suit the individual. Street 
coats run to fifty inches or more, while the 
very short coats are used mainly with 
suits and especially liked by small woman 
and misses. 

Broadcloth is the leading material for 
dresses of the fancy type, and velvet 
follows, a close second. For serviceable 
frocks we find velveteen, corduroy, and 
all the soft woolens, tweeds, mixtures and 
the like. The fur fabrics that are so hand- 
some are very expensive, but they are 
used for entire dresses. 


ogue—y 
to the increased width of poms 


Owing 

skirts we find them very short. This 
makes footwear a matter of great impor- 
tance and this season we see some very 
attractive buttoned shoes with the top 
of cloth, or of brocade, and sometimes of 
kid in a second color. Every street shoe 
is buttoned. The heels are rather high 
the semi-Louis being preferred to 

Cuban, although both are worn. Tops 
in gaiter effect are much liked and these 
are always of cloth and would really seem 
to be strapped into place, this 


is only a device of the maker 





AVOIDING ACCIDENTS WITH CHIL- 
DREN 


Small children should early be taught 
not to go near any pen, lot, or stall con- 
taining a male animal. 

Any mother who thoughtlessly allows 
her little ones to play in the stove hearth 
ashes, practically invites them to self- 
destruction by setting their clothes on fire, 
or burning house. 

It is awful to contemplate what often 
happens when someone carelessly sets the 
lamp where little hands can reach it, or 
where they can drag off the cloth on which 
the lamp is — a it and the 
contents on the child 

The paioful 
little fingers in t 
ing, ora ible death by scalding, would 
be entirely avoided, if the little ones were 
kept strictly out of the wash room on 
wash-day, or whenever any hot water is 
being used in any other way. 

The fact that the writer once knew a 
baby to drown in a common wash-basin, 
ought to convince any housewife that it is 


ponies or breaking of 


extremely dangerous to leave an open pail 
or vessel of water setting around where 
children can get to it. e dish of hot 


food, thoughtlessly placed near the edge of 
the table, comes under the same list of 
dangers. 

Keep matches strictly out of the reach 
of children. Many times one drops some 
matches while feeling around for them in 
the dark, or otherwise, and these should 
be immediately searched for till found and 

t away in a place of safety. Match- 

xes, too, are poor things for the children 
vy with, as the gritty substance on the 
side of a box is poisonous. 

How often we read of some painful in- 
jury (or entire loss) of the eyes or about 
the face of the little one who fell on the 
mM of some sharp instrument, such as a 
ork, lead pencil, pair of scissors, ete. 
Besides instructing the children to let 
such instruments strictly alone, one always 


| should endeavor to keep them where little | Ce; 
hands cannot =ven get near them.—M. C. | 





e washing machine gear- | | 

















From Childhood to Old Agel 


Kimball Pianos 


Are Pleasing in Tone 


Write Today for Beautifully Tllustrated Gaiagey 














jeongs or lar pieces, Kimball Hah 

Three Years to Pay ad oe 
dig Oeste Sesnee / Severe 
and get vane. our hand. tod 
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Malt-Coff 


Malt Cres & tae toot aay Ee 
ee . 
choirs, Mentann, Barly before it fermented 
in, 
will phe and your children healthier lv od eae 
ve from 10c to 30c a Pow 
Malt instead of ne coffee. 


sen, in neat, cl sealed packages t _—¥, 
, Clean 
—— in 10 2 Gland 10) pound packages, at 7 conte 
y Send your order today ; money back 
not satisfied. Address, MILWAUKEE iMPORTING CO. 


Dept. 113, GOG 37% Sires, MILWAUKEE, wis. 


New American,22. Thin Model Watch 
Biegantiy — roughout, doubse grads 
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engraved. gold finished tn: 
American 
als 
or vost 


qusranteed or money 
HUNTER WATCH CO.. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


under former U.S 





‘vice -Examiner. Write today fo 
Booklet 189. It's free without s PATTER 
SON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL. hhester. N.Y 

clothing, v ine engines 
Jewelry, ete. Free Cat b Korat Su 
Dept. SF. St. Louis. Mo., or Chicago, 
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A COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREE 
Continued from page 69 
Aunt Car’line’s said I know right this 
minute shé’s got—’’ he lowered his voice 
discreetly. 
Seven heads bent closer and seven whis- 
pering tongues wagged vigorously for the 





} next few minutes. Evidently George 
rh Henry’s idea was very popular, for when 
: “the gang slid noiselessly over the back 
ay fence in different directions an hour later 


a spirit of enthusiasm seemed to emanate 

from seven wriggling pairs of shoulders 

that Miss Caroline’s most brilliant flights 
of fancy rarely aroused. 

Whatever it might have been, however, 

$ it did not interfere in the least with Miss 

Caroline’s capable preparations, and she 

had no more loyal aids and supporters 

than the seven who had met behind the 

Stevens barn. None were more prompt 

or orderly at the rehearsals, which oc- 

curred night after night at the schoolhouse, 

and no voices rose clearer or truer in the 

oldtime carols, sung to an accompaniment 


; of wheezy organ chords played by Miss 
4 Caroline’s own ;lump fingers. In fact, so 
: high did their wave of eager helpfulness 
‘ run that, led by George Henry, the seven 


actually volunteered to sing the opening 
chorus alone, an unheardof piece of gen- 
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erosity. Their only stipulation was that 
they should be the first ones at the tree and 
take their places before anyone else got 
there, so that the welcoming notes might 
ring out while the crowd was gathering. 
Miss Caroline, delighted at this tic 
touch, hugged them all around, declaring 
that no boys in the world had ever shown 
such artistic feeling. She also accepted 
without reserve Billy Hawkins’ brilliant 
afterthought that no lights should be 
kindled until after the opening carol, when 
all should flame forth at once in.a blaze of 
glory. 

The day before Christmas dawned in 
perfect splendor. Sam Taylor and Ted 
Brown had the stately cedar that was to 
bear community honors cut and in place 
before ten o’clock. The Edwards men- 
folks and the Mercer boys came with 
hammers and boards to set up the small 
platform for the ‘‘carolers,’”’ and by noon 
all was ready for the rosy-cheeked groups 
that gathered in laughing, self-conscious 
importance to do the decorating. 

Of course Miss Caroline was everywhere; 
no one else could have superintended the 
hanging of the long, graceful cedar ropes 
that made festoons for the support of 
the lights; no one else knew just where 
the sparkling, silver-sprinkled stars would 
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| show off best, and ne one else could have 
| kept the busy voungsters in such a gale of 


merriment as they worked. At last the 
big, beautiful Community Tree stood 
forth in finished grandeur, and twilight 
warned the workers that they had better 
begin to think of getting ready for the 
evening festivities. 

“Back at half past seven sharp,” called 
Misg Caroline cheerily as the happy 
a broke up. ‘‘No one earlier and no 
aggards. And remember, no lights till 
after the first carol’s over, then everybody 
ready with their matches and the tree'll 
just blaze. Comin’, George Henry?” 

“Yessum, in a minute. I got to help 
Wat and Billy take these saws an’ things 
home. Here’s the lines. Drive along an’ 
don’t wait f’r me, Aunt Car’line. I'll come 
*cross lots.”’ 

It was dark at six o’clock and everyone 
was hurrying through supper and getting 
dancing youngsters ready. Seven-thirty 
sharp had been Miss Caroline’s order, and 
they all knew they would miss something 
if they were not on time. 

A rap at the door made Mrs. Bailey dro 
the comb with which she was finishing o 
Milly’s pink-ribboned curls. 

“Bobby Stevens an’ Billy Hawkins!” 
she exclaimed, peering out. “You ought 









# =the family. 


to hear. 





Will there be a 


Victrola in your home 
this Christmas? 
You can search the whole world over 


j 

( 

) 

( 

) 

{ . . . 
§} and not find another gift that will bring 
: so much pleasure to every member of 
( 

) 

( 

) 

f 


4 $75 $100 $150 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish 
Write today for illustrated catalogs. 


) $15 $25 $40 $50 


$200 


Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or oak 












Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 




























New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 










Victrola VIII, $40 
Oak 


Victrola IV, $15 


Oak 






Mahogany or oak 








Victrola X, $75 ( 
. 
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this convenience. 








to be at home gettin’ ready f'r the tree!”’ 

“We're goin’ right away, Mis’ Bailey. 
We'd like to speak to you a minute,” they 
added mysteriously, koning her out. 
“The— the e’mittee sent us around to see 
if you had any presents you’d really like 
to put on the tree f’r the children.” 

Mrs. Day looked her astonishment. 

“They told me there wasn’t goin’ to be 
any presents,” she exclaimed. 

**Yes’m, they did intend it to be that 
way. But the—the e’mittee sort o’ 
ch their minds. Miss Car’line, she— 
she thought—” 

“Why, 0’ course if Miss Car’line says so, 
its all right,” assented Mrs. Bailey, still 
puzzled. “‘Yes, I’ve got quite a lot o’ 
things I intended to slip into their stockin’s. 
Christmas ain’t much for children without 

resents, seems to me.” 

“We brought a basket,’”’ hinted Bobby. 

“Allright! Wait just a minute. "Twon't 
take me long.” 

There was a rush of hurried tying and 
eng ans of whispered conferences with 
Father Bailey, who was dutifully proceed- 
ing with the neck-and-ear washing and 
waist buttoning in the next room, and in a 
few minutes Bobby and Billy were speed- 
ing back toward the tree with a heavy 
basket between them and their free arms 
full of lumpy bundles. 

In the darkness they sprawled over an- 
other hard-breathing pair, evidently simi- 
larly laden. 

“How'd you get away with it?’ came in 
two breathless whispers at once. 

“Finest you ever see!’ giggled Jimmy, 
gathering up his scattered packages. 
“Here’s more’n a million things for the 
Edwards kids an’ Mercer's folks. Gee, 
my arm aches!’’ 

“Hi’sh-sh-ch! Here comes someone. 
That you, Wat? Any luck?” 

‘All we had time to look for,’’ jubilated 
the newcomers in subdued voices. ‘Feel 
em, will you?” 

‘‘Sam’s gettin’ into his Santy Claus duds 
right. now,” said George Henry. “He’s 


goin’ to squat down right behind the tree. 








A Telephone Pays—Every Hour 


It pays in MONEY. It pays in PLEASURE. It paysin TIME SAVED. Put ina telephone, 
and you can talk to your friends’ homes in the evening for a social chat, or get the doctor quick, 
orcall for help. You will uever feel lonelv or “away off” if you havea telephone, In the daytime 
you can call up the town and find out latest prices for crops, order supplies, ask the railroad about 
shipmerts,or talk over matters with neighbors. Why be isolated, cut off from everybody,whena 


Western Electric 


Rural Telephone 


will put you “next door” to everybody, and save long drives through cold and wet. 
A FEW MINUTES’ TIME taken to write us on how to secure good telephone service will 
put you in possession of full information. Write nearest house below and mention this paper. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 


Yoork Adanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City 
alo Richmond Milw aukee Indianapolis Oklahoma City 
x Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas 
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“Say, any you fellers got the matches? 
We better be gettin’ a move on. It’ll take 
quite a while to finish decoratin’ that 
tree.”’ 

When Miss Caroline and George Henr 
came driving decorously through ‘he dar 
an hour later they could hear tle crunch 
of wheels from every one of the four roads 
which centered at the schoolhouse. 

“Everybody’s on time anyhow,” she 
said with comfortable satisfaction. “Sure 
you boys can find where you belong with- 
out any lights? Maybe I better hold the 
lantern till you get your places.” 

“No’m—yessum,”” mumbled George 
Henry, tumbling precipitately over the 
wheel. “Ever’ one of us knows just where 
we stand. We—we measured it off.’’ 

“All right then, run along. It’s time the 
carol was beginnin’.” 

The gay groups arriving from far and 
near halted their horses or stopped still in 
their tracks to listen as the first notes of 
the beautiful old song rang out, high and 
sweet : 

“Tt came upon a midnight clear, 

That i song of old!” 

Never in all their practicing had the 
clear, boyish voices rung with such full- 
throated melody. The song seemed to 
burst out of the star-pierced dark with a 
more than earthly sweetness. Now loud 
now soft, the swinging cadences rose and 
fell until it would not have been hard to 
imagine the song coming straight down 
from the opened gates of heaven itself, as 
the immortal Christmas Carol had done 
two thousand years before. More than 
one of the spell-bound listeners wiped away 
a tear, and to more than one full heart the 
true “Spirit of Christmas” came home 
with a new and blessed significance. 

“Bless every one o’ their dear hearts!’’ 
said Miss Caroline softly, wiping her own 
eyes as the last sweet notes died away into 
the listening dark. “Now, Ted, em 
to light up quick!’ 

The next minute the Community Tree 
blazed forth in dazzling magnificence. At 





first all that Miss Caroline’s plinded eyes 











could see was the sparkle and glow of ii, 
golden and glorious, against the purple 


curtain of the night. The quick-drawn 
“Oh’s” that ran in a ripple of breathless 
admiration from the nearest to the far- 
thest watchers amply repaid all the time 
and work her wonderful \“idee” had cost. 

But as the first splendid impression was 
succeeded by the detail which grew more 
apparent, as hereyes became accustomed to 
the lights, she gasped with dismay. From 
top to base and side to side of the statel 
tree the boughs hung burdened wit 
knobby bundles and awkwardly hung 
trifles. What in the world— 

*S’prise, Miss Car’line! 8’ prise!’’shouted 
a laughing chorus of boyish voices. And 
before she could recover her breath a 
bunchy Santa Claus was announcing in 
Sam Taylor’s voice: 

“We'll now purseed with the carols an’ 
things, after which the presents will be dis- 
tributed!” 

George Henry, edging up to his amazed 


 aunt’s side looked anxiously into her face. 


“You don’t care, do you, Aunt Car’line? 
We—us boys thought it would be nice to 
s’prise you after you’ve worked so hard.” 

“You did!” sheexclaimed with unwonted 
severity. Then, glancing down at the 
troubled freckled face loo ing up to hers, 
Aunt Caroline’s dimples danced again. 
“Why, George Henry, it’s the very nicest 
surprise that could possibly have hap- 

ned. It certainly takes more’n one 

ead to think up a Christmas tree. Why, 
we've got the Christmas Spirit an’ the 
presents, too!” 

“Yessum,” breathed George Henry ec- 
statically. 


You take absolutely no risk in dealing 
with our advertisers, for Successful Farm- 
ing guarantees to refund to you in full for 
any loss which would occur if an advertiser 
proves dishonest, We do not encourage 
complaints over trifling matters of delay 
etc., but we want you to be able to deal 
with our advertisers with confidence, 
pleasure and profit. 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


Little Letters to Girls 














THE DISCOURAGED GIRL 


LL of us have our seasons of dis- | 
couragement, but we get used to 


them, after awhile, and learn with 
vears that these moods do not last, that 
the darkest hour is before the dawn. We 
finally acquire more or less philosophy, 
based on our experiences in life, which 
helps us over these hard, depressing times. 

But when we are young, we do not 
understand these things so well; it seems 
to us that a cloudy day means no more sun 
and that a temporary lowness of spirits 
is likely to last forever. And so I often 
pity young girls who are disheartened 
and discouraged more than I would older 
persons, because they do not realize that 
nothing, even the worst of days, can re- 
main unchanged. 

Sometimes the girl on the farm has good 
reason to be “blue.” She has to work 
hard, with but few social diversions, and 
pe rhaps but little in the home to make up 
to her for the lack of outside pleasures. 
Her mother may be ill, or dead, and upon 
her shoulders rests the burden of the home- 
ms aker; or she wants an education, and 
there is neither money to procure it, nor 
can she well be spared to go and earn her 
own way; or there is a romance, and the 
course of true love not only does not run 
smooth, but seems unlikely ever to get out 
of the rapids into quiet water. Parental 
opposition, the ties of duty, or lack of 
money to set up a new home, whatever 
the cause, it is hard to bear, and when 
the girl thinks of her trouble, it seems as if 
it could never be surmounted. 

Now, my dear, perhaps you cannot help 
being discouraged, for you may have 
enough to discourage you, but try to re- 
member that “this too, shall pass away.” 
A very few weeks, or months, and your 
course of life may be entirely changed. 
Do not try to bear the burden of the future 
but live as much as possible a day at a 
time, and never allow yourself to fall into 
the notion that you are buried for life 
under your troubles. 

It sounds unfeeling to tell you to try to 
bear your discouragement and the defe T- 
ring of your hopes cheerfully, but isn’t that 
on the whole the best thing todo? There 
are brief seasons when misery is a luxury, 
but it is far from that as a steady diet. If 
you yield to this depression, the condi- 
tions which depress you are not only un- 
changed, but to them you are adding the 
daily renewed unhappiness of a blue, dis- 
mal, foggy outlook upon life; this, at least, 
it is within your power to try to prevent. 

Try not to worry over vour troubles, 
but try to see the best side of your sur- 
roundings, to be as cheerful and pleasant 
in your daily life as youcan. The persist- 
ent habit of acting cheerful will do wonders 
to make you feel happier, and the greater 
part of the people in the world have their 
troubles, concealed behind smiling faces, 
so you will not be the only one who smiles 
with a load upon your heart. 

Do not permit yourself the luxury of 
idle brooding over your troubles. Work is 
one of the biggest helps to keep one from 
thinking of things which should be ban- 
ished from the mind that ever was; and 
when your manual work is done, occupy 
your mind by reading, writing, or in some 
other kind of work, that you may have no 
time to admit the de ‘pre ssing og of re- 
flection upon your troubles. 








There are few people with so little 
mental equipment that they cannot find 
something in the way of a om which 
they will enjoy, and which will do wonders 
for them in keeping them sound in mind 
and reasonably happy in spirit. Whether 
it is music, books, drawing, a flower bed, 
a hive of bees, a poultry yard, nature 
study, an interest in the rocks of your 
region, or a collection of bugs and moths, 
if it serves to interest and make you happy 
it is worth doing. 

Do not forget that we all need the disci- 
pline of discouragement, and that we all 
have it, more or less, clear through life. 
When it has done it’s work, our conditions 
will change. So let us be brave and apo 
our unproniising outlook as cheerfull 
we can, remembering as we go, this Rttle 
verse: 

“Tho’ days be dark and dread, 

Hope on, and have no fear! 
This earth of ours would have no flowers, 


If skies were always clear.”’ 
—Ellen Trayne. 


CARE OF THE HOUSE 

The daily duties of home life take so 
much of the girl’s time, that it is worth 
while to make a study of the best ways of 
performing these duties 

Good health is essential to an efficient 
worker and great care must be taken to 
maintain good physical condition. Dress 
and care of person are two very important 
factors in housework. 

A comfortable, plain, well fitted, wash 
dress should be worn. “rhe hair should be 
simply combed, the feet well shod, heels 
of shoes straight, the hands and finger 
nails clean. 

Dishwashing 

If there is one thing more than another 
that should be thoroughly and ccnscien- 
tiously done, it is the dishwashing. Dish- 
washing is often looked upon as menial 
work or drudgery. But any work poorly 
and improperly done whether it be teach- 
ing sc hool, aalating a picture, or washing 
the breakfast dishes is drudgery. Success 
in each case means proper equipment 
thorough knowledge of the work, and 
right attitude toward the work. 

Collect, sort, and scrape all dishes to be 

washed. Fill sticky dishes which have 
been used for milk, eggs, and starchy foods 
with cold water. Use hot water for 
sugary substances. Wipe the greasy 
dishes with paper and burn the paper or 
use a rubber food scraper made for that 
purpose, 
' Fill one dish-pan one-third full of hot, 
soapy water and another with clear hot 
water. Wash the dishes thoroughly in 
soapy water and rinse in clear water. 
Have an ample supply of clean, dry dish- 
towels. 

Wash the glassware first, then the silver- 
ware, cups and saucers, plates, platters and 
vegetable dishes. Follow with the cook- 
ing utensils if they were not washed as 
soon as used. 

Dishes that feel rough and stickly are 
unfit for use. Clean dishes can only come 
from a clean dish-pan, clean water, a 
clean dish-cloth, and clean, dry dish- 
towels.—Mrs. Louise Campbell. 


Note: —In our next issue Mrs. Campbell will 
give a lesson on other forms of housework.—Editor. 
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See that this 
mark is stam 
ed on the back 
of the goods inside your 
overalls before you buy. 
There’s more real service 
to be had per square - 
inch in overalls and 2 
shirts made of STI- *Y 
FEL’S INDIGO @ 
than any other cloth. 


Nothing better for farm work. 
loth manufactured by 
J. 1 ely ¥ hed + } Sons. 
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Plum Pudding—1 lb. white bread 
crumbs, 14 lb. white sugar, 44 lb. chopped 
suet, 14 lb. currants, )% lb. raisins, salt, 
inch of soda, 4% pt. milk, 4 c. fruit juice, 
eggs beaten, tap. each of cinnamon, 
nutmeg, and mace. Mix dry ingredients 
ther, then wet with milk and fruit 
juice, also beaten eggs, salt and soda dis- 
solved in them. Tie in two pudding bags 
and boil four hours or steam in a pan in 
steamer five hours. Serve with the follow- 
ing sauce. 

Lemon or Orange Sauce—2 tsp. corn- 
starch, 1 c. sugar, 1 pt. boiling water, and 
2 tbsp. of butter. Juice and grated rind 
of 1 orange or lemon. Cornstarch and 
sugar can be mixed, then boiling water 
added, butter and lastly flavor. Cook un- 
til thick. 

Roast Goose English Style—Take fat ten- 
der goose about eight monthsold. Prepare 
a stuffing of 3 pts. bread crumbs, 6 oz. 
butter, or part butter and salt pork, 1 tsp. 
each of sage, pepper, and salt, and 1 
chopped onion. not fill goose too full 

stitch sides together very firmly. Put 
a little water in the baking pan and baste 
often with salt and water, and if liked, a 
little vinegar. Bake two hours, turning 
frequently so that the sides and back may 
rowned nicely. Make gravy of the 
iblets which should be cooked until ten- 
er. Thicken gravy with a little flour and 
butter rubbed together. 

Pear Salad—Take canned pears, drain 
for a few minutes. Place half of pear on 
lettuce leaf or garnish with parsley, then 
sprinkls with chopped nuts and ma 
mallows, pile with mayonnaise or whip 
cream dressing and top with a candi 
cherry. ; 

Apple and Chicken Salad—Scoop centers 
from apples, allowing one to each person. 
fill with cold minced chicken seasoned 
with salt and minced sweet green peppers, 

oistened with cream. Steam apples un- 

almost tender, chill, and serve with 
ayonnaise. 

Honey Christmas Cakes—}<4 |b. each of 

rained honey and chopped almonds, 

oz. finely chop citron, grated lemon 
eel, nutmeg and ground cloves to taste, 
fe ib. of flour and 1% c. of brandy. First 
Heat the honey, sugar and almonds, add 
a and flour and work into a dough, set 
1 


ied 


if a cold place for several days to ripen. 

‘hen ready to bake, roll out half an inch 
thick, bake in a sheet and cut while hot into 
strips with a sharp heated knife. 

Southern Beaten Biscuii—1 qt. flour, 1 c. 
lard, 1 pinch of soda, 1 tsp. sugar, a little 
salt. Mix with sufficient sweet milk to 
make a stiff dough. Roll out on biscuit 
board and beat with a rolling pin or wood- 
en mallet. Fold the dough over and beat 
again. Continue this until the dough is full 
of air blisters, usually thirty minutes is 
long enough. Roll out thin and cut with 
a small, round cutter. Prick three times 
with a silver fork and bake until a light 
brown.—R. M. B. 

Suet Pudding—Christmas Special—2 c. 
each of raisins, currants, finely minced 
suet, flour and ground bread crumbs, 4 ec. 
each of nuts, preferably mild ones, citron, 
orange and lemon peel, and candied cher- 
ries, 1 c. cream, 1 ¢. of sugar, 1 tbsp. nut- 
meg, cinnamon and cloves, 4 tsp. salt, 
4 eggs, 2 tsp. baking powder. Brandy and 
wine may be added, or a gill of grape juice, 
byt are not absolutely necessary. If the 
nuuxture seems too dry, add milk. Put 
raisins, currants, suet and citron in large 
béwl and dredge with flour, add sugar. 
cream, and bread crumbs, and lastly add 
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flour and baking powder and beat in the 
eggs and nuts and cherries. Put in well 
buttered baking powder cans, fill half full, 
and steam for five hours. 

This pudding keeps splendidly and can 
be warmed over by steaming for half an 
hour. Serve with any of the pudding 
sauces. 


WHOLESOME CHRISTMAS SWEETS 

Besides the assurance that homemade 
candies and other Christmas confections 
are strictly wholesome, every member of 
the family shows an interest in making 
them, especially the children. 

Sea Foam Candy 

Stir two cupfuls of sugar, a saltspoon or 
about o: ighth of a teaspoon of cream of 
tartar and a cupful of water until the sugar 
is dissolved; nm boil steadily until it 
forms a soft ball when drop in cold 
water. Have ready the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs, pour the hot syrup into 
the eggs, beating all the while. Then 
thick or beginning to set beat in one cupful 
of finely chop nut meats, turn out on 

paper and cut in squares. 
Chocolate Marshmallows 

Soak one level teaspoonful of gelatine 
in three and one-half tables uls of cold 
water for one-half hour. il one cupful | 
of granulated sugar and five tablespoonfuls 
of water until it spins a thread; pour over | 
the gelatine and beat for twenty ninutes, | 
flavoring with one-half teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract. Pour mixture in greased 
solid ; 
then cut in squares and roll in powdered 
sugar. Melt one square of chocolate, add 
one cupful of sugar and one-half cupful of 
water, cook until a little hardens when 
dropped in cold water; dip the marshmal- 
lows in the chocolate mixture by placing 
them on the end of a hat pin. When all 
are coated with chocolate, set away to 


harden. 








Peanut Candy 
Place one pound of sugar in a saucepan | 
over the fire and stir and shake the pan un- 
til the sugar is melted, forming a thick rich 
syrup; quickly stir in two cups of peanut 
meats, previously prepared, and turn the 
mixture out on a greased marble slab or 
platter; mark in squares. Work quickly | 
with this candy as it hardens very soon. | 
Marguerites 
Boil one cupful. of sugar and one-half 
cupful of water until it spins a thread 
our over the beaten white of an egg and 
at until smooth, stir in one eupful of nut 
meats, spread on soda crackers and brown 
in the oven. 
Cream Candy 
Two cupfuls of granulated sugar, one 
cupful of water, one-half teaspoonful of | 
cream of tartar, and one level tablespoon- | 
ful of gum arabic dissolved in a little cold 
water. Place over the fire and stir until | 
sugar is dissolved, then quit stirring and 
boil steadily until the mixture hardens in 
cold water. Take from the fire and flavor 
with one teaspoonful of lemon extract, 
pour out on greased platter; when cool 
enough to handle, pull until perfectly snow | 
white, cut in two inch pieces with sharp 
scissors, and wrap in waxed paper. 
Chocolate Caramels 
One cupful of grated chocolate, two eup- | 
fuls of brown sugar, one cupful of molasses, | 
one cupful of milk, butter the size of an | 
egg; boil all together until thick, stirring 
constantly. Turn out on greased platter and 
mark in squares when hardened.—A.B. R, 
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waists, and a dressy, stylish, up-to-date 
Crepe de Chine Blouse like this one will 
delight the heart of any well-dressed woman. 
It’s a bargain at this price. 






beautiful quality All-silk Cr 
front is tastef: 
match color of material, 
neck where there are chic pointed revers. 
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to you packed in a very attractive holiday box, all 
ready . 
navy blue or flesh color (an exquisite shade of pale 


Express Charges " 


For a Christmas Gift! 


A Stylish Crepe de Chine Waist 
in a Pretty Holiday Box 
YOU can't decide what to give Her 
for Christmas, here is a solution of your 
No woman can have too many 


$9.98 
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Description af Wats: pictured above 
2V1225—A stylish Blouse-Waist, made of a 
de Chine. The 
ully embroidered floral sprays to 
Blouse is cut in a V at the 
It fastens 
buttons, and on each side 
is a row of ic 


bon, 
ect, formed by a cording of Crepe de 
oins the full-length 


extremely attractive blouse will be sent 
for Christmas morning. olors: black, white, 


Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. 
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We guarantee to please you or re- 
fund your money immediately,and 
we pay all mail or express charges. 
Send for our free illustrated Cata- 
log today. It will save you money 








on your Christmas shopping. 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 


NOTE 


BOOK 








IGHT now, before the new sweater 

shrinks or gets out of shape and 

sags on the shoulders, take a 
straight piece of cotton cloth one-half 
inch wide, as nearly as possible the color 
of the sweater, and stitch from neck to 
armhole on the wrong side, holding the 
sweater within the required space. 

The Christmas time is the best time of 
all the year; enjoy it to the utmost. 

There is some one in your neighborhood 
who will not have a merry Christmas un- 
less you help bring it about. 

If the oa 4 wicks work tight pull some 
of the threads that run lengthwise. When 
the lamp smokes, boil the burner in strong 
lye water. 

Don’t mistake moroseness for unhappi- 
ness; cheer up. 

Sometimes those who disagree with us 
are not so hopelessly in error or so very 
conceited as one might like to think. 

If you don’t like the odor of cheese 
around, remove the rind (the guilty party) 
and then wrap the cheese in oil or pa n 
paper to keep it from drying out. 

If we have any contessing to do, let’s 
confess our own instead of our neighbor’s 
shortcomings; we understand them better. 

To keep the little girl’s hair ribbons 
from fraying, cut the ends pointed or 
slanted; or if a straight edge is preferred, 
cut close inside the selvage for an eighth 
of an inch up from the end. 

Isn’t there some one who needs a 
Christmas dinner more than you need 
the extra room at your table? 

To steam-shrink woolen goods, lay 
wrong side up on a cloth covered table, 
cover with muslin wrung from warm 
water, and go over thoroughly with a hot 
iron. Gores will not bulge, nor pressed 
seams pucker in steam-shrunken goods. 

“Six days shalt thou labor,” doesn’t 
mean work so hard for six days that you 
cannot enjoy the seventh. 

Kerosene is excellent for cleaning brown 
water stains from porcelain bowls and 
tubs. 

It is a pity there is not a way to oblige 
us to keep our sweetest smiles and gentlest 
voices for the home folks. 

When milk is kept in the cellar, the old 
fashioned swing shelf is the best place for 
it, and nothing of strong odor should be 
kept near it. 

The next best thing to the Christmas 
times of our childhood is the memory of 
them. We want our children to be rich in 
bot h. 





Granite and porcelain should never be 
scraped. It may not chip the first time 
but it is bound to be injured sooner or 
later. Soak in a weak solution of soda 
and water. 

Keep track of the little things and look 
out for waste, and the high cost of living 
will not be such a terror. | 


Make your daughter your partner in 
every way possible. 

Soda is good for cleaning all greasy 
dishes as its alkali unites with the fat, 
forming a soap. Heat aids and hurries the 
process. 


| each sic 





Fresh mint for seasoning purposes may 
be had at any season of the year by grow- 
ing it in a glass jar of water. It roots in 


less than a week and grows rapidly; is 
stronger and more bushy if kept short. 
not change the water but add a little 
fresh each day. 

Are you glad of life because it 
a chance to work? (I did not say 

If necessary, let vanity help you k 
calm and even tempered. Worry and 
temper are probably responsible for more 
wrinkles than any other thing, and those 
wrinkles are the est to massage out. 

Here is a splendid dust mop that we can 
all have easily and cheaply. Fasten a com- 
mon blackboard eraser (costs four cents 
at the right place) to an old broom handle. 

If you live where bubble pipes are not 
easily obtainable, let the children use 
clean spools. Splendid bubbles will re- 
sult if a piece of good soap is put in one 
end of the spool and it is then di in 
clear soft water and blown through. 

There is really nothing despicablein this 
fine old world but meanness falsehood. 

If you have plants, do not throw a 
the water in which meat has been washed; 
water them with it; especially fine for 
geraniums, making the blossoms very 
large. 

Spend all the time you can—even winter 
time—in the clear, fresh out-of-doors. 
Sometimes go mentally when you cannot 
go physically. 

Almost the saddest thing imaginable 
is Christmas without Santa Claus. Do 
we realize how many mothers’ and little 
»eople’s hearts will soon ache because of the 
tack? And can’t we help a little? 

In puttin away table and bed linen, 
always put the freshly laundered at the 
bottom of the piles so that all will wear 
alike. 

Do not forget that “the family’’ is made 
up of individuals, with individual likes 
and dislikes, and with varying disposi- 
tions and futures to be, in a large sense, 
made or marred by the home atmosphere. 

Soiled velvet may be cleaned by brush- 
ing thoroughly to remove all dust, then 
dipping in gasoline deep enough to rinse 
it well. This would better be done out of 
doors because of the inflammable nature 
of gasoline and of the gas rising from it. 

Rules are all right in their place, but 
very frequently their exceptions are their 
most valuable part. 

Here is an arrangement for drying mit- 
tens and gloves that father and the boys 
will appreciate. String several spring 
clothespins on strong twine, tying a knot 

fe of the pins and allowing a couple 
of inches space between pins. ang be- 
hind the kitchen range. 

Make your own environment. Don’t 
be made or controlled by one left by some- 
one else. 

Peroxide of hydrogen will instantly take 
blood stains out of cloth. Put a wet cloth 
under the stains, pour on the peroxide and 
rub gently. 

A Merry Christmas to you—and don’t 


ives 
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Dec., 1914 
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DENTAL CREAM 


Tuck a tube of Ribbon Dental in the 
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COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 
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let Christmas be in vain because of you.— 
Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 
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FOR SALE-si. ick: 


ponies thoroughly broken for child- 
ren; all ages and colors. 


Deem Shetland Poay Farm, Galva, Ill. 














NURSING THE HOME FOLKS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 











TAKEN 


T is perfectly astounding the careless- 

ness we sometimes show in taking 

medicines, frequently getting poison 
by mistake. And none of us may claim 
undue self-righteousness, unless we can 
show absolute proof that we keep our 
oison bottles plainly and unmistakably 
abeled. 

In a recent conversation with a farmer, 
he commented on the carelessness of peo- 
ple in this respect. He said, “Why, last 
summer a neighbor of mine took oil of 
peppermint by mistake. I told him it 
seemed as though anyone would know 
better than to make such a mistake, con- 
sidering how strongly peppermint smells. 
And then the very next week I went to 
the pantry to take a dose of a family 
stand-by, and took a whopping big dose 
of liniment. The principal ingredient was 
&mmonia. Can you beat it?” 

And so goes the recital of our criminal 

arelessness in taking poisons by mistake. 
*The farmer is at a particular disadvantage 
5n this respect for he lives miles from a doc- 
tor and poisoning usually calls for quick 
ra thorough work. 

' As a first step in assuring safety to 
everyone on the farm, jemaal a distinc- 
tive poison label on all poison bottles; as 
# further precaution put a sharp tack, or 
4in in the cork of the bottle that none may 
‘make a mistake when taking a bottle in 

he dark. Then, if possible, keep all 
oisons in a separate chest, or on a top 
shelf in the pantry. 

Common Poisons and Antidotes 

If in the contrariness of human events 
and in spite of reasonable precautions you 
ave to deal with a case of poisoning, 

eep cool and hunt up this or similar 
‘Articles. I keep a copy of thistacked on the 

oor of our medicine chest. 
1. Empty the stomach as soon as pos- 
ible. A physician would use a stomach 
ump. ou must use home remedies. 
‘Have the patient drink a pint or more of 

yarm water. Insert the finger in the back 
Hy the throat. 








If you have syrup of ipecac 
ive a small tablespoonful. After a 
Shorough vomiting give drinks of clear 
Warm water to wash out the stomach. 
2 2. Give the antidote as soon as possible. 

Usually in articles of this nature we 
are given about fifty poisons with their 
various antidotes. Many of these are 
poisons that the average household never 
hears of or uses, so I am not going to at- 
tempt to burden you with a lot of excess 
information. In all cases, the thing to re- 
member is to empty the stomach. 

The following poisons and antidotes are 
those we are likely to find in general use. 

Acid (Muriatee—Hydrochloric)—Start 
vomiting. Have the patient inhale am- 
monia; dash hot and « old water alternately 
on the chest; slap the chest to stimulate 
breathing. Give soda and water, Epsom 
salts, soapy water. 

Acid (Carbolic) and Creosote—Same as 
the foregoing treatment but give alcohol 
(whisky) as an antidote, then white of an 
egg and castor oil. Keep the patient 
warm. 

All acids have as antidotes; ammonia 
and water, soda, Epsom salts, chalk, soap 
and tooth powder. Remember alcohol 
for carbolic acid. 

Alkali poisons are ammonia, lye, potash 
and soda. Give vinegar, orange or lemon 
juice, or other acid fruit juices. Of course 
you will induce vomiting. Give copious 
drinks of olive oil, eggs, or milk. 

Rat poison, fly dope, Paris green, and 
Fowler’s Solution have some form of 
j 


BY MISTAKE 


>! 


Arsenic—Empty the stomach. 
plenty of soda and water, castor oil, or 
olive oil, and keep patient quiet. If there 
are signs of collapse give plenty of strong 
tea, or a teaspoonful of whisky. 

Corrosive Sublimate—There have been 
numerous cases recently of poisoning and 
death by corrosive qublbnste. 
the patient act quickly. Empty stomach 


lime water and olive oil are effective. 
Watch the pulse. Give plenty of strong | 
tea. 

Matches and some kinds of rat poison 
contain phosphorus. The following is the 
treatment. 

Phosphorus—Induce vomiting. Give 
salt and water. Do not use oils. Give 
Epsom salis or a cathartic. 

Now that iodine has come into such gen- 
eral use as a disinfecting agent, you may 
find a case of iodine poisoning. Ifso, empty | 
the stomach and give starch and water, 
oils, milk and raw eggs. 

Mushrooms— Vomiting, castor oil—pay 
naw ad attention to the patient’s 

reathing. Stimulate if necessary. 

Laudanum and Paregoric (Opium and | 
Morphine)—Empty the et Ah + as soon | 
as possible. Inject hot strong coffee into | 
the rectum. Give a small amount of 
whisky or brandy. Keep the patient 
awake and breathing even if you have to | 
beat him to do so. Move his arms. | 
Dash cold water on the chest. Keep him | 
moving. 

Tobacco—Children will sometimes poi-| 
son themselves on tobacco. Get the stom- 
ach emptied. Apply hot flannels to the 
body. Give an enema (rectal injection) of 
hot coffee, or salt water. Keep the child 
breathing by rubbing and spatting chest. 

Wood Alcohol—Induce vomiting. Give 
a teaspoonful of amimonia in a big glass 
of water. Apply ice bag or cold com-| 
presses to the heart. | 

Stings of :~ wasps, and hornets—Cold 
compresses, lime water, spo 3 

Peteck Tvy—Give a thorou h cathartic 
such as Epsom salts, castor oil, or calomel 
followed by oil. Bathe the body with soap | 
and water, or alcohol. Do not use oint-| 
ment or oils, as they spread the poison. | 
Be sure to remove all alcohol as the poison 
of the ivy is soluble in both oils and alcohol 
and so is spread if left on the body. It is 
not soluble in water. 

Since many deaths have been due to 
poisons taken by mistake, get in the habit 
of looking twice at all things in the — 
medicines that go into your mouth. B 
ter take a second look, even when pawing 
around in the woods and then you may 
escape poison ivy.—Manthei Howe. 








DISCONTENT 
A bright lad stood beneath some orchard trees 
cool quiet of the country-side; 

He sniffed the bloom and heard the hum of bees 

And saw the n fields waving far and wide. 
Far off he the screeching trains by; 

He saw the smoke curl o'er the city’s rim; 
Then turned to work again but heaved a 

For the city’s life sent out a call to him. 


Lost among the city’s stified walis of trade, 

A worn man sat within a crowded office cage; 
The keenness of the strife was endlessly displayed; 

He sérved in prison daily for a wage. 
His thought turned to a cabin amid some orchard 
trees; 
About the the flowers bloomed everywhere; 
He smelled ag d blossoms and heard the 


buzz of bees, 
Then hummed a tune and wished that he was 
there. 





—Lewis C. Sims. 





arsenic as a base, and the antidote for ar- | 
senic poisoning can be used for all of these > 
Give | 





To save | 


Give the white of eggs, flour, and milk. | 
Equal parts of milk and lime water, aad | BIG 


HOME COMFORTS YOURS 


Thousands of women all over this coun- 
try are gettinig their Home Furnishings 
by adopting this now famous slogan 


rit LARKIN “i 


They buy many of their groceries, 
soaps, toilet preparations, paints, 
varnishes, hard ware, etc., direct 
from the rat Larkin Fac- 
tories and obtain as the 
saving of the middie. 
men's profits their own 
choice of hundreds of 

Premiums. 


















COUPON You, too, can get 
FOR OUR these beautif 


Premiums. 











Larkia Ca.— CHICAGO, PEORIA, BUFFALO 
taSehdme rome Catale No. 7” want 
NAME 


ADDRESS.. 

















by sending us the raw furs 
or hides. We are custom 
tanners and fur garment 
makers of 30 years experi- 
ence. Coats for women and 
men, fur sets, caps, robes, 

rugs, etc., made up at very 

low cost. 


COATS $ 10.50 


Our price includes tanning 
the fur and making up the 
garment complete. Fit and work- 
manship the very best. Satis- § 
faction assured. Send today for 
big new FREE style book which 
explains all about our money- 
saving plan. Fillout and mail 
coupon NOW, 


JOHN FIGVED ROBE & TANNING CO. 
2946 FOREST HOME AYE. MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


fe 





2946 Forest Home Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send catalog and tell all about your 
system of custom tanning aad fur making. 


Nane... 











Address 
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Coffees | 


Artificial Limb Co. 94 Wash. Av. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 
No Chafing, Drawing or, 





Reliable Makes 





Successful Farming advertisements are 
uaranteed to be as represented. 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 


Parrot Talk and Crackers 





A number of persons had called to spend 
the evening, and the children were sent 
rather early to their beds up stairs. Ina 
short time little footsteps were heard on 
the stairway and, holding up a warning 
hand, the mother quietly remarked that 
the little ones were coming to say their 
evening prayers, and that she always 
liked to hear them as she believed it was 
right to encourage their supplications. 
All at once a small voice cailed out: 
“Mama.” “What is it dear?” asked the 
mother in sweetest tones. Back came the 
answer: ‘Jimmie found a bed bug.” 


Ww 





SOME PUCKER 
Brown—I understand that Senator 
Green wanted you to act as his private 
secretary? 
Simmons—He did; but I wouldn’t ac- 
cept the position, because I should have to 
sign everything Green, per Simmons. 





TROUBLE AVOIDED 
Noah had just landed on Ararat. 
“Fortunate,” he exclaimed. 
“What's fortunate?” asked Japhet. 
“That we got this trip over with thou- 
sands of years before cn could be any 
misunderstanding about canal tolls.” 








“Do you know what happened this 
morning?” “No, what?” 

“Your cat had chickens.” “Chickens! 
You mean kittens.” “No, you brought 
chickens home this morning and now your 
cat has them.” 


“T can’t stay long,” said the chairman of 
the committee from the colored church. 
“T just came to see if yo’ wouldn’t join de 
mission band?” 

Fo’ de lan’ sakes, honey,” replied the 
old mammy, “doan’ come to me? I can’t 
even play a mouf-organ.” 

VOLUNTARY 

First Grad.—My wife’s gone to the 
West Indies. 

Second Grad.—Jamaica? 

First Grad.—No. She wanted to go.— 
Orange Peel. 


A NEAR NEIGHBOR 

She was a rather plump old lady, and 
had om» athe to be accommodating to 
her neighbors; but even her obliging spirit 
had to refuse a request from a n bor 
who sent by her little boy the following 
message: . 

“Please, ma'am, mother sent me over 
to see if L couldn’t get a couple of pounds 
of lard off of you.” 














ROUGH FARMING LAND 

Three of the biggest liars in town were 

ing about farming rough land. 

“W I was a boy,” said No. 1, “my 
father owned a piece of land that was so 
hill rit heen tieetin oe bes ale 
to it from tipping over. nei 
bor & worse pi g beg He planted 
his potatoes on a hill in the middle of his 
farm, and when he plowed them out, ye | 
would roll clear to the bottom of the hi 
and fall into a trough which would dump 
them right into his cellar.” 

No. 2 studied a bit, and then remarked, 
‘We had some land about like that, but 
3 oa put it in corn and planted it with a 
shotgun.”’ 

“T tried farming my land in Nebraska 
for a year or two,” said No. 3, “and didn’t 
have any luck; so I bought a bunch of 
Rocky Mountain goats. The hills were 
too steep for them, and every morning I 
had to take them out by twos, tie their 
tails together, and hang them across the 
ridges, 80 they could = down the hill- 
sides.”"—Jamestown (Kan.) Optimist. 

Father of Eight—Yes, the last of my 
daughters was married pawn & 

~~ sclliemermae Who was the happy 
man 


Father of Eight—I was. 


ANSWER TO EGG PROBLEM 
301 eggs. 


FOOLING THE BLIND WATCHMAN 

It was at a boys’ boarding school that 
they worked a mathematical trick upon 
the blind watchman. The sleeping rooms 
were so arranged that there were eight out- 
side rooms containing twenty-four boys, 
with the watchman’s room in the center. 
Here is the way he found them on his 
first round of inspection. 
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So long as there were nine boys in each 
row he was satisfied. But after the in- 
pen four boys sneaked out. When 
the watchman made the next inspection 
he found nine boys in each row and went 
to his room thinking all were in. 

The four boys then came back and 
brought four boys with them and when 
the watchman made his next rounds he 
found nine boys in each row of rooms 
and was satisfied. Then the boys took 
in four more outside boys and the watch- 
man counted nine in each row of rooms 
and was not ae of any changes. 
After this they let in four more boys, 
making a dozen in all who did not belo: 
in the rooms, yet the i coun 
nine in each row and was feeling that all 
was well. After the frolic, the twelve out- 
side went away and took six of the 
school boys with them. The blind watch- 
man still counted nine boys in each row of 
rooms and went to bed feeling that he 
had done his duty. Can you out 
how it was done. Answer will appear 
next month. 





UNWORTHY 
A woman lately wrote an editor of the 


personal colu and said: 
“T have isk these husbands and now 
have an offer of a fourth. Shall I accept 


him? 
The reply came: “If you have lost three 
husbands Tshould say you are too careless 


to be trusted with a fourth.” 





AND HE DID! 
“My husband is particularly liable to 
eeasickness, captain,’ remarked a lady 
assenger. ‘Could you tell him what to 
do in case of an attack?” 


“ ’Tain’t necessary, mum,” replied the 
captam. “He'll do it.”—Mariner’s Ad- 
vocate. 


CURTAILING CONSUMPTION 

A young lady who taught a class of 
small boys in the Sunday School desired 
to impress on them the meaning of return- 
ing thanks before a meal. Turning to one 
of the class, whose father was a deacon in 
the church, she asked him: 

“William, what is the first thing your 
father says when he sits down to the 
table?” 

“He says, ‘Go slow with the butter, 
kids; it’s forty cents a pound.” replied the 
youngster.—Everybody’s. 





: 








GENEROUS 
Nurse—Why, Bobby, you selfish little 
boy! Why didn’t give your sister a 
piece of your apple 
Bobby—I gave her the seeds. She can 
~ ‘em and have a whole orchard.— 
udge. 


PLAYING A FAVORITE 
“T guess there ain’t no favorites in this 
world,” said Johnnie. “Oh, no, not at all. 
Why, if I bite my finger nails I catch itover 
the knuckles, but that darned baby can 
bite his whole foot and they think it’s cun- 


ning. 


LOCATING IT 

“You ought to be contented and not 
fret for your old home,”’ said the mistress 
as she fooked into the dim eyes of her 
young Swedish maid. “You are earning 
good wages, your work is light, everyone 
is kind to you, and you have plenty of 
friends here.” 

“Yas’m,”’ said‘ the girl, “but it is not 
the place where I do be that makes me 
vera homesick; it is the place where I 
don’t be.”"—Youth’s Companion. 





a enemas 




















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 











ead How Fortunes 
re Made Quick, By 
ULLING STUMPS ~. 


“T ME SEND YOU MY NEW, FINE, 

FREE BOOK at once. I want to show you proof of 
how you can make $1,281.00 profit on 40 acres the first year 
and $750.00 every year after, in extra crops and added value of land—by pulling stumps with the 
Hercules All Steel Triple Power Stump Puller—and how you can make big money in your spare time 
by pulling stumps for your neighbors or by renting your machine at a nice, fat profit. 

My book shows actual photographs and prints, actual letters from many owners, telling of the re- 
markable feats of the Hercules—how it pulls any size stump, green tree or hedge in less than five min- 
utes—how it easily pulls an acre a day. Read how one man increased his land value from $25.00 an 
acre to $125.00. 

Read why the Hercules is the best investment you can make now. The 


HERCULES sisic rover STUMP PULLER 


is the only puller that has the single, double and triple If I get one Hercules in each locality more will surely fol- 
power features, giving you three machines in one. There low because of Iercules quality and efficiency. So | can 
isn’t a stump, green tree or hedge grown that the Hercules easily afford to sacrifice my profit on the first machine in 
won't pull out without str:ining or breaking any castings. each locality. ‘Take advantage of this big profit and bi 
It’s the only low-down constructed puller that has se.f- saving opportunity now. Besides my 30 days’ free tria 
anchoring and stump-anchoring features—the only one offer cal money-saving price I give you a 

with double safety ratchets that insure the absolute safety t 


of men and team. I want to send you a Hercules on 3-Year Guarantee 
9 H thi b ideo 
30 Days’ Free Trial e.2e 22%: 2) Sher eG 


power, the doulie safety ratchets and the careful turning and grind- 

80 you can see how powerful it is and how easy it works. I ing of every part—all these things make it safe for us to guarantee the 
want you to know for vourself that the all-steel construc- replacement of any casting of a Hercules that breaks any time within 
bd : > ee a three years’ whether it is the fault of the machine or your fault, Could 


tion means 60% less weight and 400% greatecstrength than any guarantee Le fairer or stronger? 


any cast-iron or “‘semi-steel’”’ puller made. Besides that, 
I want to save you big money on the cost. I’m making a Hercules Portable One-Man Puller for Use Without Team 
The only portable one-man puller on the market. By pulling 100 


Special Price Proposition pounds on the sweep one man can develop a pull of 50,000 pounds on 
the stump. 


> ee ‘ It is light, strong and easy to handle. The ideal machine for the 
to the first buyer in 5,000 different parts of the country. man who has no horses. 


This Free Book Tells All SUIT 


Just simply send your name and address on the coupon or on & postal so I can send SS 

you the ‘couviasing facts about the superiority and efficiency and value of the Her- S HERCULES MFG. CO, 

cules Stump Puller. Only 5,000 of these machines will be sold at this remarkal le S 620 Twenty-Third St. 

introductory price, so get your name in now. My new book is a beauty. Sce SS 

the real pictures of big stumps it has pulled out as you would pull weeds. Read CENTERVILLE, IOWA 

the many interesting letters from farmers, lumbermen and and promoiers. SS 

Stumps, Stumps, Stumps, pulled out quick, making fortunes for owners of SS Dear Mr. Fuller: 

Hercules Stump Pullers. j want you to know the facts. Just SS Mail me your free book and 
SS special price offer on the Her- 

cules All Steel Triple Power 


. — 
Mail Coupon or Postal Now SS Sumo Fue. 


I'll send the book and price by return mall. I'll tell you the best crops to = 

raise on virgin land where stumps were before. I simply want to get my SS LT 

free book to you at once, so that you can read the remarkable facts about SS PU0SSDEOCSS COEODRE 
the Hercules All Steel Triple Power Stump Puller and how it does such SS 

splendid work, making big profits for owners everywhere. Mati me SS 
the coupon or postal right now, before you forget, or take down the S 
name and address and write me as soon as you get @ postal card. SS 
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Get Address me personally. S 
a B. A. FULLER, President S 
Free HERCULES MFG. CO., 620 23rd St, CENTERVILLE, IOWA SSP: Oe ee -r-r reer eesesereereereeneeee 
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q —TI want you to feed it at my risk 
¢ —I want toprovetoyou on your own farmthat | 
' SAL-VET will rid your stock of worms, put them in READ! 
RE AD } healthy condition, easier to ave hm no ase feed— more —_ + 
, “Before 1 started to feed| im every way — and less liable to disease. on’t want you to send me | ~saL-Ver is certainly « 
S/L-VET my | t were sick. | @ penny in advance — just mail the coupon. I'll ship the SAL-VCT just grest_madicine, 1 have bese 
fecding SAL-VET I have lost| aS agreed, let you feed it 60 days — and if it doe not do what I claim, | since tod. my stock are 
a non + although some of tem | then I'll cancel the charge. Is not this a fair, open offer ? wt ban Ser EAS 
" had access to SAL-VET and < ~ — AANA althill, Nebr. 
mt had lo t their hair. However, \ TRADE MAR HM y 
they pulled through ’ “Have been feeding SAL- 
rght and now have : VET to some of my 
4 sppetites and are thriv horses which were very 
thin and in a run-down 
ERNEST? TRIEBEL, cond‘tion, They have now 
Clearwater, Mi picked ap in flesh <4 spirits 
intent to this of 
i **My hogs are doing fine- year.”’ 
k botore "them for two \ Artesian, &. D : 
has. nt lots of disease 7 
: amongst hogs in this sec- “The more I use SAL- t 
' = Ss = VET che better | Gad &. 
cx. - > - My shcep and were 
rh OO toute No. 30, The Great REG.WS) PAY oFF. The Great Live mrt co thrifty and healthy 
‘ ’ 2°42 now. e chered 
— Worm Destroyer \ Stock Conditioner | Peek ana did not find a single 
**1 enclose check in payment “ worm, while our neighbors’ 
of (ne SAL- VT sont recently. | — jg the medicated salt which contains no antimony, fcd just 2s you would | >°s* 8°, wormy and dying 


tour times this sun would not 
begin to pay for the benefit I 
derived from feeding SAL- 


i VET. 
W. H. WALLACE, 
4 Franktown. Va. 












“SAL-VET hos done just 
what you said it would, It 
is the fest stock tonic 1 wer 
have had many 


fferent kinds. Since feeding 
it to my hogs, they hive made 
visible guins every day. 1 uid 
not lose a single hog this f ul, 
but otherfarmers around here 
lost an'te a number of theirs.”” 


G.N.Gllbert, Manchester,8.D 
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Look For This Label 
on all SAL- 
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feed commen salt. There is no dosing—no ¢renching—no trouble—all animals need it— 
talce it reacily—and so doctor themsclvcs. You will find animals thet you do not suspect 


: 3 ; are now ready to use it too,” 
of having worms, just full of them, Stock that have becn run-down will take on new vigor, 


WESLCY CHAMBERS, 





grow thrifty and profitable. Stock kept free from worms wil. be hea'thier; will do better 
act better, and be in better condition to resist dangerous diseases. As proof cf this read Bussey, lows 
a few of the thousands of letters from stockman who feed SAL-VET — who d oa “am well pleased with 


VET to help them make greater profits — and to prevent loss. 


“About the first of September, our lambs “Sioce putting my stock up for the winter 
commenced iv die, and welustabout20 head Ihave given SAL-VET a thorough trial, and 
Finally we went toan old sheep Man, asked him must Suy thatit is the greatest stock ton'e I 
what todo. Hesaid,*I guess your lambs have have ever tried. | am sure if farmers v i! feed SAL. VET 
stomach worms and you better feed them ‘‘Sul- they will have noth.ug to fear from worms in their stock. 
Vet’: 80 we ordered one hundred pounds and Lhad twelve pigs from one Duroc sow. I sold my 
started feecing it in bran er d cata, andin a few days we neighbor seven of them, end | kept the five small ones 
were convinced th:t our friend has advieed us ri. ht as which bedi it not want. 1 f.d SAL VET these little 
we found piles of dead worms, Our lambs gained flesh om 8, and the other day when I butchered three. f them, 
very fast after they got rid of the worme and we sold 24 there «es nut a worm to be found. Hog cholera has been 
bucks at an average of 78 poun 1 euch | within sixty rods of my place, but my steck semained 

Cut.er& Hayes, Salem, Ils. | well, and good condition.” Albert B. Cox, Yorktown, Ind. 


Now Fill Out the Coupon Below 


ust fill out the cou- 

SAL-VET to last 
the freight charres on arrival, and when the 60 days are 
up, report results. If SA <T has rot done all I claim, then I'll cancel the charge, and 
you won't Owe me one penny. Address 


Sidney R. Feil, President 


The Feil Mfg. Co., Chemists 


Dept. $ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


*Sal-\ et" results. hog chol- 
era raging one-half mile frum 
me on one side and one and 


(Signed) Henry Murr, 
McLouth, hansas 














You take no risk whatever in accepting this no-monev down offer. 
pon, tell me how many head of stock you have, and I'll ship enoug' 
them 60 days. You shart Pe 















@ THE FEIL M's. CO., DeptS 12-14 °. sg 
Sh mough SAL- VET to last my stock 60 days. I will pay 
* shen it arrives, agree to report results promptly in 60 days ond TE cy 
time pay for it if it does what you claim. If it does not ») ou are to cancel the charge, 4 


wi 








